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Epiror’s Note: This is a critical analysis of certain as- 
pects of sampling by a leading authority in the field 


I. PRoBABILITY SAMPLES AND 
JupGMenT SAMPLES 


Definitions 


I MY own work it has seemed useful to 
recognize two general types of sam- 
ples. These two types will be distin- 
guished here by the adjectives probability 
and judgment, not that these are highly 
appropriate but because I have not found 
better ones. Fortunately the particular 
adjectives chosen are not important to 
the thesis. The two types of samples are 
described as follows: 


* Based on an address delivered at a meeting on the 
Measurement of Consumer Interest, sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Probability-samples, wherein the 
sampling plan calls for virtual elimi- 
nation of the biases of selection, 
nonresponse, and estimation, and 
for which a formula exists for calcu- 
lating the sampling tolerances. 

Fudgment-samples, wherein the 
biases and sampling errors cannot 
be calculated from the sample, but 
instead must be settled upon by 
judgment. 


A probability-survey is carried out ac- 
cording to a statistical plan embodying 
automatic selection, of which more will 
be said later. In contrast, a judgment- 
survey depends on (a) a selection of 
“typical” or “representative” counties, 
cities, road-segments, blocks, house- 
holds, firms, or farms; or (b) the inter- 
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viewer’s or someone else’s judgment- 
selection of households or establishments 
within specified areas or classes of the 
population however selected; or (c) the 
tabulation of incomplete responses (as 
from a mailed questionnaire); or (d) the 
tabulation of responses, complete or in- 
complete, from a mailing list of “repre- 
sentative” households, selected on a 
judgment basis. 

The important questions in sample- 
design are: How large are these biases? 
And how large are the sampling errors? 

The reliability of a probability-type 
survey is objective, being furnished and 
guaranteed by the plan itself. The relia- 
bility of a judgment-survey, on the other 
hand, is subjective, being decided by 
judgment. In case the experts disagree, 
the reliability of a judgment-type survey 
is undecided, and until resolved must be 
considered in doubt. 

Mixtures of probability and judgment 
samples are possible, but a mixture is 
still a judgment-sample. One example 
would be a high-grade probability-selec- 
tion of sample areas, such as urban 
blocks, followed by a judgment-selection 
of households within these areas. Bias in 
the selection of areas would have been 
removed, and the variances proper to the 
method of selecting them would be cal- 
culable. Moreover, the variance of select- 
ing households by a judgment method 
within the specified areas, although not 
calculable, is nevertheless measurable; at 
least the procedure could easily be set up 
to make it so. But the biases in the 
quotas and in the judgment-selection of 
the sample households would remain un- 
known, hence the survey is still a judg- 
ment-sample. Of course the biases could 
be measured by comparison with an un- 
biased selection of households in these 
same areas, but there would be no need 
of two surveys except for experimental 


purposes. 


Mathematical researches can increase 
the efficiency of judgment-samples as 
well as probability-samples. For example 
as my colleague Morris Hansen has 
pointed out repeatedly, the correct 
amount of stratification and the proper 
allocation of the sample to the various 
strata are mathematical problems, as im- 
portant to judgment-samples as to 
probability-samples, but practically no 
attention seems to be given to such prob- 
lems in the planning of judgment-sur- 
veys; usually far more stratification is 
carried out than is useable. (Further re- 
marks on stratification will be made in 


Part III, infra.) 


Similarities and differences 


It is important in market research to 
recognize the similarities and differences 
between the two types of surveys, and to 
be aware of the advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and limitations of each. 

There are circumstances in which a 
judgment-sample is entirely sufficient, as 
where the number of units (counties, 
cities, households) is necessarily very 
small, as a consequence of which it may 
be wiser to accept the biases of a judg- 
ment-selection in order to diminish the 
sampling errors, even though there is no 
objective measure of either one. Thus, in 
trying out a questionnaire or set of in- 
structions, or for getting a rough idea of 
how much a certain operation is going to 
cost, or what the refusal-rate is likely to 
be, it may not be necessary to carry out 
a probability-survey; it will often be suf- 
ficient to conduct a trial in a particular 
county or city or even in a few blocks, 
chosen by judgment. Examples abound. 
The first drafts of the instructions and 
questionnaire for the decennial popula- 
tion census of 1940 were put to a test in 
St. Joseph and Marshall Counties in 
Indiana in August 1939. These counties 
were not selected as a_probability- 
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sample, but because they contained an 
abundance of “typical” situations. They 
served the purpose well. 

Some recent results reported by Al- 
fred Politz indicate that a judgment- 
survey may be adequate for ascertaining 
the degree of interest in receiving a 
magazine, yet inadequate to determine 
circulation figures, either total or by 
population classes.. There are many 
other circumstances in which a judg- 
ment-survey is suitable, but this is a 
subject on which much more study is 
needed. 

The merit of a judgment-survey is not 
enhanced by dressing it up with proba- 
bilities—standard errors, fiducial limits, 
randomness, or any other adjectives 
borrowed from the literature of proba- 
bilities. A judgment-survey is entitled to 
merit in its own right. 

As for comparison of costs, this is quite 
impossible. If in a particular problem the 
elimination of the biases of selection, 
nonresponse, and estimation is de- 
manded, along with control of the sam- 
pling error, a probability-survey is re- 
quired: a judgment-survey cannot sub- 
stitute. The cost of a probability-survey 
is expressed as so many dollars for infor- 
mation possessing a certain band of 
sampling error, whereas the cost of a 
judgment-survey is ordinarily expressed 
as so much for so many interviews. 
Sampling tolerances and number of inter- 
views are two different things; the sam- 
pling tolerance cannot be computed 
purely from the number of interviews. 
(This remark is extended in Part IV.) 


II. Vauipiry AND RELIABILITY 
Validity 
The problem of validity is one of the 


proper approach to the problem, to dis- 
cover what information is wanted and to 


1 Evaluation Study, McCall Qualitative Study of 1946. 
(McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York 17.) 


find out how to draw it out if it can be 
had. Validity involves deep and thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject-matter, 
interviewing techniques, the construc- 
tion of the questionnaire, and instruc- 
tions to the field and office workers. In 
short, it is the problem of eliciting the 
right answers to the right questions. 

The problems of validity are the same 
whether a complete count or a sample is 
to be taken. 


Reliability 


Figures are reliable if they are repre- 
sentative within known and controllable 
limits of error. The problem of reliability 
is thus the problem of covering a big 
enough sample of respondents by meth- 
ods that eliminate or control the biases 
of selection and nonresponse, and permit 
calculation of the sampling tolerances. 
Proper planning demands that the 
sample should also be as small and inex- 
pensive as possible in consideration of 
the uses that are to be made of the data. 
Reliability is meaningless unless assess- 
able. 

Developments in validity and relia- 
bility have given ascendancy to two im- 
portant angles of specialization in the 
statistical profession—(a) the construc- 
tion of questionnaires and technique of 
interviewing, and (b) the design of sam- 
ples. 

The construction of questionnaires 
and the technique of interviewing are 
special provinces of overlap between the 
statistician, psychologist, and expert in 
the subject-matter involved (population, 
agriculture, irrigation, retailer of cloth- 
ing, public health, or some other subject) 
the aim of their endeavors being to elicit 
valid answers. In other words, their aim 
is to avoid the fifth and sixth biases in 
the list given in Part III, and thus to 
elicit answers that will be correctly in- 
terpreted. 
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The design of samples, on the other 
hand, is basically mathematical, requir- 
ing cooperation between the mathemati- 
cal statistician and an expert in the 
subject-matter, with the aim of improv- 
ing reliability and decreasing costs. Of 
course, the same man may serve in all 
these capacities, and frequently does, but 
it is convenient and enlightening to sepa- 
rate his functions. 

Honesty and good intentions are not 
enough in sample-design. It is necessary 
to be aware of the weaknesses, limita- 
tions, advantages and disadvantages of 
different methods, thus not to get lulled 
into false confidence. Intuition, like the 
conscience, must be trained. 

The problems of validity exist whether 
the survey is of the probability-type or 
the judgment-type; in fact they exist as 
well for a complete census as for a sam- 
ple. The two types of survey are similar 
so far as the questionnaire and instruc- 
tions are concerned; their differences lie 
purely in the sampling procedures. The 
question of reliability—what size sample 
to use and how to take it—does not come 
up until the problems of validity have 
been met and successfully conquered— 
the questionnaire, instructions, and the 
proposed tabulation plans. Many a pro- 
posed survey never gets as far as the 
sampling stage. 


Bias and sampling variability 


This paper is mainly concerned with 
the distinctions between judgment and 
probability samples, hence it will deal 
particularly with questions of reliability 
rather than validity. The first step in the 
concept of reliability is the recognition 
of two kinds of errors—biases and sam- 
pling variability. Too much of either one 
can invalidate a survey, and thus lead to 
wrong decisions. Bias and sampling vari- 
ability are different in nature, as shown 
by the chart further on. The insidious 


thing about biases is their constancy and 
the consequent difficulty of detecting 
them. 

Tests conducted to demonstrate the 
absence of bias are oftentimes only ex- 
perimental determinations of sampling 
error. To be specific, if the results of a 
large survey are divided into 10 piles at 
random, or are divided up according to 
geographic location of the regions whence 
they originate, inter-comparisons are in- 
capable of detecting a bias in the over-all 
procedure, because the results in each 
pile may all be wrong by the same amount. 
Similarly, agreement year after year does 
not demonstrate the absence of a bias. 
Rather, such differences are manifesta- 
tions of sampling variability. It should 
be remarked also that most biases are not 
removed or diminished simply by in- 
creasing the size of sample. 

Contrasting with the constancy of 
biases, sampling variability is disclosed 
by a visible scattering of results about a 
centre of gravity as a survey is repeated. 
Sampling variability arises from acciden- 
tal variations in the selection of the 
counties, blocks, road-segments, house- 
holds, etc. Sampling variability exists 
whether the biases are appreciable or 
negligible. 


Illustration 


One of the simplest illustrations of bias 
and sampling variability is found in shots 
aimed at a target. The target might be 
the vertical line seen in the accompany- 
ing chart. If the centre of gravity of the 
shots falls to the right, as in the two top 
panels, there is a bias which can be cor- 
rected by changing the setting of the 
sights. But repeated shots do not all fall 
at the same spot; there is a scatter, even 
with a fixed setting of the sights. This 
scatter corresponds to sampling vari- 
ability. 

In the chart are four panels illustrat- 
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ing the different degrees of bias and 
sampling variability that are produced 
by different types of sample design. In 
the top panel heavy biases are present. 
One contributory bias might be the bias 
of selection—as for example exists when 
the interviewer’s judgment is allowed to 
come into play (mentioned earlier), or 
when nothing is done to elicit responses 
from people who are not at home at first 
call, or who mislay their questionnaires. 
The sampling variability in the top panel 
is wide but this is under control; it can 
be made narrower (as in Panel B) by in- 
creasing the size of sample or changing 
the procedure of selection or using more 
efficient methods of estimation. In Panel 
C the biases have practically all been re- 
moved, as by automatic selection and 
energetic follow-up of nonresponse, or 
correction by other devices, but the 
sampling tolerance is wide. In Panel D 
the sampling tolerance of Panel C above 


has been narrowed, again possibly by in- 
creasing the size of sample or making 
other suitable modifications in procedure. 


Characteristics of sampling variability 


It is important to note that sampling 
variability has the property of possessing 
a range or tolerance, as indicated in the 
chart. The sampling tolerance is a band 
outside of which practically no shots ever 
fall. It is impossible to predict a hit other 
than to say that it will fall inside the sam- 
pling tolerance. However, it is possible to 
control the width of the sampling tolerance. 
In shooting, the scatter (tolerance) is 
controlled by the quality, design, and 
uniformity of the ammunition, length of 
barrel, and in other ways. In surveys, the 
sampling tolerance can be made large or 
small by regulating the size of the sample 
(i.e., the number of households in it) and 
the way in which it is drawn and the way 
the estimates are calculated. By making 
the sample 100 per cent, i.e., by covering 


all the households in the country, the 
sampling variability would be reduced to 
zero. 

However, in most surveys the expense 
of a complete coverage is far too great, 
and the job would become so enormous 
that the results, by the time they could 
be prepared, would be nigh useless, and 
be only a historical record. What is more, 
the bigger the job, the more liable it is to 
biases of various kinds that creep in and 
become troublesome. The bigger the job 
the more difficult it is to control, and the 
less selective one may be in the choice of 
the personnel required, and the less ef- 
fective becomes any sort of training pro- 
gram. Many a small sample has been 
preferable to an attempted complete 
coverage. 

In every proposed survey of the proba- 
bility type there will be a permissible 
range of sampling variability within 
which no further precision is useful, but 
only represents wasted funds and effort. 
For example, in the population count of 
a city, or zone, a precision of better than 
from I to 3 per cent coefficient of varia- 
tion is ordinarily not required; figures of 
greater precision would be no more useful 
in making decisions in problems of public 
health, allocation of food, planning a 
farm program, size and number of retail 
outlets required, type of advertising, and 
the like. The problem in a probability 
sample is therefore to meet the required 
sampling tolerance, but only to meet it 
and no more, and thus to accomplish the 
purpose at the lowest possible cost. 

This problem cannot be solved quan- 
titatively unless the biases and sampling 
variability are under control, which im- 
plies that there must be a mathematical 
formula by which the sampling tolerance 
can be aimed at and computed. 

This formula will contain certain con- 
stants, representing various proportions 
and correlations in the universe; and 
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often these constants are only approxi- 
mately known before the survey is taken. 
The sampling tolerance obtainable at a 
given cost (or conversely, the cost of ob- 
taining a desired sampling tolerance) can 
therefore not be computed exactly be- 
forehand, but the point is that the 
formula must exist and that an approxi- 
mate calculation is possible. It is in fact 
this calculation that determines the size 
of sample to be advised. Thus the risk of 
sampling, in a professionally designed 
probability sample, is under control and 
known pretty closely in advance.? 

One further remark should be made 
concerning the chart. Like most illustra- 
tions it is over-simplified. Almost every 
sample actually consists of several sam- 
ples—as many as there are questions to 
be tabulated, whereas the chart applies 
to any one question, but to only one at a 
time. In sample-design it is necessary to 
plan the sample so that the required 
reliability is obtained in whichever ques- 
tion is most difficult to attain with the 
desired precision. Thus, in a sample that 
is intended to produce a population 
count as well as population character- 
istics, the design would ordinarily be laid 
out along lines that will produce the re- 
quired reliability in the population count 


2 Some examples may be worth citing: Morris H. 
Hansen, Wm. N. Hurwitz, and W. Edwards Deming. 
A Chapter in Population Sampling, Bureau of the Census 
1947; Deming and Simmons, “On the Design of a 
Sample for Dealers’ Inventories,” Fournal Amer. Stat. 
Assoc. Vol. 41, pp. 16-33. In this last example the de- 
sired precision was a standard error of 1.5 per cent, 
which was agreed upon in view of the administrative 
uses of the data. Partly through coincidence, too close 
for illustrative purposes, the precision attained, as cal- 
culated from the returns, was exactly the precision 
aimed at. The other examples are not so close. All of 
them illustrate how an aimed-at precision can be at- 
tained within fairly close limits if a genuine effort is put 
forth. 

It should be noted that the final evaluation of the pre- 
cision attained is independent of any assumptions or mis- 
information used in the planning; see page 31 in the 
article just cited in the Fournal of the American Statis- 
tical Association. 


(such as a standard error of 1 per cent), 
because a sample that will do this will 
yield more reliability than is usually re- 
quired for characteristics such as age- 
distribution in 5-year age classes, the sex 
ratio, school attendance, classes of em- 
ployment and unemployment, marital 
status, and other characteristics for 
which ordinarily only proportions in 
broad classes are desired. 


III. Brases 
Partial list of biases 


Biases can and do arise from many 
sources, some of which are listed below: 


(1) Bias arising from the method of 
selecting the respondents (the 
main topic of this discourse)‘ 

(2) Bias of an unrepresentative date 
for the survey (not essentially dif- 
ferent from the bias just men- 
tioned) 

(3) Bias of the estimating procedure 

(4) Bias of nonresponse 

The people that do not respond 
to a mailed questionnaire de- 
serve representation. A profes- 
sional job of sampling contains 
provision for a face-to-face in- 
terview of a subsample of the 
people who do not return their 
questionnaires. Similarly, in a 
survey carried out by inter- 
views, some provision must be 
made for calling on a proper 
sample of people not at home at 


2A more detailed list of the different kinds of errors 
that afflict surveys is contained in an article by W. 
Edwards Deming entitled “On Errors in Surveys” in 
the American Sociological Review. Vol. IX, 1944, pp. 
359-369. 

‘ If the quota method is used, the bias arising from 
the method of selecting the respondents would be di- 
vided into two parts, both of which disappear when 
random sampling is used: (a) Wrong assignment of 
totals, owing to lack of recent information; (b) Mis- 
classification and selectivity on the part of the inter- 
viewers, 
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first call, or who refused to re- 
spond 

(5) Bias of the questionnaire 

(6) Bias arising from errors in re- 

sponse 

Bias injected by the type of en- 
quiry (mail, interview, invita- 
tional questionnaire) 
Bias injected by the interviewer 
Bias injected by the auspices 
(protection of self-interest) 
Mistakes in response, inten- 
tional and unintentional 
Under-stating age, or rounding 
to the nearest 5; up-grading the 
rent-level, or the husband’s oc- 
cupation or education; failure of 
memory. 


The last two biases are definitely not 
peculiar to sampling. They present pre- 
cisely the same problems in a complete 
coverage as in asmall sample. They pres- 
ent problems of validity, not reliability 
(vide supra). The fourth (the bias of non- 
response) exists in both samples and at- 
tempted complete coverages and requires 
the same treatment in both (vide infra). 
The first and third are definitely sam- 
pling biases, and the second one, in my 
opinion, ought to be classed likewise. 
Just a word or two now about each of the 
biases that are peculiar to sampling. 


The bias of selection 


As is well recognized, information ob- 
tained from one segment of the popula- 
tion may not be valid for another seg- 
ment. For example, ascription of the 
characteristics of telephone homes to 
nontelephone homes may lead to serious 
mistakes in marketing and other prac- 
tice. Likewise, ascription of the charac- 
teristics and opinions of the people 
interviewed to the people not inter- 
viewed is dangerous if the selection of the 
sample is influenced by willingness to 
respond, convenience of the interviewer, 


expert judgment, or the fulfillment of 
quotas. In the hope of minimizing biases 
in selection arising from such sources, 
and at the same time to narrow the 
sampling tolerances, careful and elabo- 
rate controls are sometimes introduced. 

Such devices may or may not have 
much effect. Considerable bias will often 
still remain, and the decrease in sampling 
error is sometimes provokingly small, as 
mathematical calculations can demon- 
strate. The fact is that no amount of 
stratification can take the place of 
automatic selection of areas, road-seg- 
ments, blocks, households, firms, or 
farms from strata. 


Automatic selection 


Three of the main biases (viz., the bias 
of the method of selecting the respond- 
ents, the bias of nonresponse, and the 
bias of the estimating procedure) are 
under control provided certain procedures 
are carried out. These procedures require 
that all elements of the universe (as of 
households, firms, or farms or other 
areas) must have a chance of getting into 
the sample. Moreover, these chances must 
be known because they figure in the 
estimating techniques by which the final 
tables are computed, and also because 
they are needed for the computation of 
the sampling tolerance. 

Now the chance of any particular 
household getting into the sample is 
meaningless unless certain rules of selec- 
tion are followed faithfully. These rules 
require, among other things, automatic 
selection of the respondents, by which the 
final act of selecting the counties, cities, 
road-segments, blocks, households, firms, 
or farms from the various strata is 
carried out by rules that operate through 
the vagaries of chance. In a probability 
sample the selection does not depend on 
expert judgment concerning the repre- 
sentativeness of any county or road- 
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segment or household, nor on the inter- 
viewer’s judgment or convenience, nor 
the desire of any particular people to be 
in or out of the sample or to respond. 
Once in the sample, no substitutions. 


Control of nonresponse 


A probability sampling-plan must con- 
tain provision for eliciting information 
from all segments of the universe that 
do not yield information in the regular 
way (as through the mail or in response 
to the initial call made by the inter- 
viewer). Without such provision the not- 
at-homes, refusals, and nonresponses 
have no chance of getting into the sam- 
ple. The cost of following up can be cut 
to its proper proportion by returning to 
only a subsample (perhaps 1 in 3 or I in 
4) of the homes from which no answer 
was obtained at first call, and then 
weighting the results (by 3 or 4). An ex- 
perienced interviewer assigned to re- 
visit a subsample of 1 in 4 of the refusals 
may possibly but not always report 50 
to 80 per cent success, thus decreasing 
the refusal rate to a half or a fifth of its 
initial value and enhancing the quality 
of the survey to a point where it can be 
used with confidence.® 

It is to be noted that a probability sur- 
vey is an impossibility if the refusal rate 
cannot be reduced to a safe figure, say 5 
to 10 per cent. 


’ My colleague William N. Hurwitz has found a sim- 
ple but important mathematical solution to the problem 
of what percentage of the nonrespondents of a question- 
naire or initial call should be followed up by further 
interviews, in order to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of information for a given total expenditure. 
The important desideratum is the ratio of the cost of a 
mailed questionnaire to a personal call, or the ratio of 
the initial call to the average cost of the additional calls 
necessary to reduce the nonresponses to the required 
level. Mr. Hurwitz’s solution was expounded 15 March 
1943 at one of the Seminars in Sampling and Statistical 
Inference at the Graduate School of the Department of 
Agriculture. The results are being put to use in govern- 


ment surveys, with consequent savings and increase in 
reliability. 


Bias of the estimating procedure 


The formula for the sampling error 
will depend not only on the number and 
method of selecting the households, but 
also on the procedure by which the esti- 
mates are prepared. The estimating pro- 
cedure is laid out in advance as part of 
the sampling plan, and a biased pro- 
cedure is never used unless the bias is 
negligible. 

It is important not to confuse the 
estimating procedure of a probability- 
sample with manipulation such as 
weighting biased results by adjusting the 
segments of the sample to known totals 
or proportions (cf. the next section). 


IV. Some Common MIsconcepTIONS 
REGARDING CONTROL OF BIAs 
AND THE COMPUTATION OF 
SAMPLING ERRORS 


What has just been said regarding the 
control of biases and sampling tolerance 
leads to some conclusions that are not 
always obvious and are often overlooked. 

First, because the sampling tolerance 
is computable and controllable only 
when the selection of the households is 
automatic and removed from judgment, 
it follows that formulas and charts in- 
tended for the calculation of sampling 
tolerance are invalid and misleading un- 
less automatic rules of selection have 
been followed. 

Second, even then, each sample-design 
or plan of procedure has its own mathe- 
matical formula. A formula or chart ap- 
plicable to one design does not apply to 
another. For example, the formula for 
the variance of samples of households se- 
lected at random from blocks which have 
themselves been selected at random 
from strata each composed of blocks of 
an equal number of households is very 
different from the formula that would be 
used for selecting households at random 
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directly from the entire city.® If the 
blocks are drawn with probabilities pro- 
portional to size, one block per stratum, 
the formula is something else again.” No 
further evidence should be required as a 
protest against the sadly overworked 
npq formula and charts based thereon, 
appearing in certain textbooks as gen- 
eral-purpose guides. Unfortunately no 
single formula exists, even for random 
sampling, and still less for the quota 
method or any biased procedure of selec- 
tion. 

As stated earlier, although no formula 
exists for the sampling error of a quota 
selection, such a survey could be laid out 
with provision for measuring the sam- 
pling error empirically, at little extra cost. 

If there is any truth in the foregoing 
statements, it follows that the important 
specification in a sample survey is not 
how many interviews but how these inter- 
views were selected, and what was the final 
ratio of nonresponse. 

Third, the development and even the 
use of formulas and charts for quantita- 
tive measures of sampling tolerance are 
professional problems in the province of 
mathematical statistics. Misinterpreta- 
tions and mistakes may be expected 
when the underlying developments are 
not understood. 

Fourth, a sampling procedure can not 
be credited (though it can be discredited) 
by comparing its results with data from 
other sources. A procedure must be 
judged by its design, not by its coinci- 
dences. 


6 This is Eq. 3 in Morris H. Hansen and Wm. N. 
Hurwitz’s article, “On the Theory of Sampling from 
Finite Populations,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 
Vol. XIV, Dec. 1943, pp. 333-362. See also the book by 
Hansen, Hurwitz, and Deming, cited in footnote 2. 

7 Cf. Eqs. 9 and 13 in the Hansen-Hurwitz article 
cited in the preceding footnote. Incidentally, in further 
support of the point made here, the formulas cited ap- 
ply only when one sampling unit is drawn per stratum. 
The formulas proper for two or more sampling units 
have not yet been derived as of this writing. 


The statistician engaged in sampling is 
coolly unimpressed by comparisons. The 
reason is that he must know in advance 
to what degree the biases of selection and 
nonresponse are to be controlled, and he 
must know pretty closely in advance the 
width of his sampling tolerance (vide 
supra). He expects occasional good 
agreements and he expects some oc- 
casional errors. Too many good judg- 
ments would discredit his sampling 
theory. He thinks in terms of a distribu- 
tion of results, with a sampling tolerance. 

Even though a particular judgment 
procedure has been used over a period of 
years and has apparently always given 
good results, if no good reasons can be 
assigned for such performance, it does not 
and never has satisfied the requirements 
of a probability-sample, in the sense that 
there never has been an objective pre- 
diction of what to expect in a future sur- 
vey. The science of sampling has been 
set back many years by too much faith 
in successful comparisons with complete 
counts. 

Fifth, the practice of weighting results 
that have been elicited by biased meth- 
ods is a dangerous practice.* This ad- 
justment is often performed by forcing 
certain marginal totals or proportions in 
the sample to agree with corresponding 
totals or proportions as determined by 
censuses of population, agriculture, busi- 
ness, or manufacturing. Some of this 
forcing is carried out in the assignment 
of quotas. Unfortunately, unless the bias 
in a sample is extreme, one never knows 
whether by weighting or controlling in 
this manner he is removing the bias of 


® One of the earliest warnings against this practice 
was given by Corrado Gini and Luigi Galvani in an 
article entitled, “Di una Applicazione del Metodo 
Rappresentativo all’ultimo Censimento Italiano della 
Popolazione,” Annali di Statistica (Rome), Serie VI, 
Vol. 4, 1929. This paper, well known to theoretical 
statisticians, should be brought into the open wherever 
statistical procedures are practiced, 
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selection or making it worse. Such pro- 
cedures do not take the place of an un- 
biased method of selection. As a matter 
of fact, the assigned quotas or census 
totals used for the forcing may be and 
often are out of date, as is too well 
known. A probability-sample has the 
advantage of being unbiased even when 
the census data used in the design are 
out of date; the impairment of the sam- 
ple is only an increase in the sampling 
error, usually slight or negligible. 


V. AuToMATIC SELECTION 


Some methods of applying automatic se- 
lection 


Automatic selection is carried out by 
some mechanical or systematic pro- 
cedure by which convenience and judg- 
ment are not permitted to influence the 
final selection of the counties, cities, 
road-segments, blocks, households, firms, 
or farms that constitute the sample. 
This is the price of the elimination of 
bias and a guaranteed sampling toler- 
ance. 

One kind of automatic selection is 
called random within classes, and is 
equivalent to writing the addresses of all 
the households in a class on physically 
similar poker chips, one household to a 
chip, the chips thereupon being thor- 
oughly shuffled and a sample of them 
(such as 100 of them, or 10 per cent of 
them) drawn blindfolded. A variant is a 
random selection of clusters of house- 
holds, by which several consecutive 
households are drawn as a unit. Another 
way is to arrange the chips in some sort 
of order, thereupon to decimate them by 
drawing out every tenth one for the sam- 
ple, using a random start. This is a so- 
called systematic selection. There are 
still other methods of drawing a sample 
by automatic selection, such as drawing 
elements with probability proportionate 
to size.’ 


It is not to be supposed that these 
methods are interchangeable. They all 
require different amounts and kinds of 
preparation, and they possess different 
efficiencies, as is evident from the fact 
they all have different formulas for the 
standard errors of various household 
characteristics. One method will require 
more or fewer households than another 
to meet a desired precision, and its cost 
will be more or less than the cost of 
another. 

An interesting random procedure 
which eliminates the interviewers’ bias 
of selection without detailed maps or 
lists has been developed and put to use 
by Alfred Politz, but there is no pub- 
lished reference to cite. In essence, the 
interviewer follows rules that lead him 
on a random walk, stopping at every nth 
dwelling, without selectivity. 


Difficulties in applying automatic selec- 
tion 

Automatic selection is easy to talk 
about but not always easy to carry out. 
Some of the difficulties and dangers fre- 
quently met are contained in the follow- 
ing outline: 

(a) Sample-design, with control of 
costs and reliability, requires the services 
of a sampling expert. When such services 
are not obtainable, or are thought not to 
be worth the cost, recourse may be had 
to a complete coverage. Frequently, 
however, a judgment sample is devised 
instead. 

(b) Before automatic selection of 
households or areas is possible, it is 
necessary to acquire lists or maps show- 
ing the location and perhaps certain 
characteristics of the households or 
clusters of households that constitute the 
sampling units. These lists or maps may 
cost money and their preparation and 
use must be directed by a sampling ex- 
pert. 
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(c) A household or area drawn into the 
sample by automatic selection may be 
dificult to reach, requiring an incon- 
venient trip across a city, or an uncom- 
fortable and expensive journey into the 
country or over the mountains, perhaps 
in the cold and through mud. 

(d) Automatic selection requires call- 
backs, although efficient sample- design 
will hold these to a minimum, as was 
mentioned. Substitution of one house- 
hold for another is not permitted. It 
should be noted that no problem of call- 
backs is involved when, as in the quota 
method, an interviewer elicits informa- 
tion only from people who are at home. 

Elimination of biases and control of 
sampling variability demands that diffi- 
culties of the kind just outlined be over- 
come in spite of their inconvenience. As 
for the expense, the net cost of the re- 
quired reliability can be computed be- 
cause the reliability is under control and 
is a known function of the cost.® If the 
desired reliability is deemed not worth 
the cost, two alternatives are open— 
abandon the survey, or accept wider 
sampling tolerances. 

It should be added that by com- 
parison, the difficulties and expense of 
carrying out a closely controlled quota 
selection are often greater and more 
nerve-racking than automatic selection. 


Judgment indispensable 


It would be decidedly incorrect to as- 
sume that in the use of automatic selec- 
tion judgment is thrown to the wind and 
blind chance substituted. As a matter of 
fact, in modern sampling, judgment and 
all possible knowledge of the subject- 
matter under study are put to the best 
possible use. Knowledge and judgment 
come into play in many ways; for in- 

® Of course, a relatively small preliminary survey ona 


judgment basis may be required to determine some of 
the variances and cost-factors involved. 


stance, in defining the kind and size of 
sampling units, in delineating homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous areas and in 
classifying the households into strata in 
ways that will be contributory toward 
reduction of sampling error. There is no 
limitation to the amount of judgment or 
knowledge of the subject that can be 
used, but this kind of knowledge is not 
allowed to influence the final selection of 
the particular cities, counties, blocks, 
roads, households, or business establish- 
ments that are to be in the sample; this 
final selection must be automatic, for it 
is only then that the bias of selection is 
eliminated and the sampling tolerance is 
measurable and controllable. 

Every effort should be put forth to 
learn how to use all kinds of cheap pro- 
cedures of collection, such as the mailed 
questionnaire. One way is to provide, 
as an integral part of the plan, a proper 
sample of that segment of the universe of 
households or business establishments 
not represented in the biased response. 
In this way the biases are evaluated and 
subtracted out and the reliability of the 
total is ensured. Soliciting responses from 
only a proper subsample of people in- 
itially not at home or refusing to give 
information is a special case of a more 
general approach which could be fruit- 
fully exploited on a larger scale.’ 


VI. ConsIDERATIONS OF CesT AND 
RELIABILITY IN GOVERNMENT 
AND OTHER STATISTICS 


There are certain aspects of sampling 
that are important from the standpoint 
of cost, particularly when the cost comes 


10 Another example occurs in Morris H. Hansen’s 
testimony before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on 15 April 1946, transcripts of which are ob- 
tainable from Ward and Paul, 1760 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington 6. Docket 6741. Still another 
example is furnished by The Enumerative-Check Census 
by Calvert L. Dedrick and Morris H. Hansen, being 
Vol. IV of the Census of Partial Employment, Unemploy- 
ment, and Occupations: 1937. 
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out of public funds. If the survey is one 
in which the data are to be used in ar- 
riving at some critical decision involving 
the health, security, or property of some 
segment of the population, it may be 
very important that the reliability be 
measurable. The ability to compute ob- 
jectively the reliability of results is there- 
fore, in most government surveys, held 
to be of vital importance. One of the 
most important dev elopments in modern 
sampling procedures is that the plan of 
procedure furnishes a measure of the 
sampling tolerance (such as 3 per cent, 
5 per cent, 10, or 25 per cent), and also 
assures control of the biases of selection, 


estimation, and nonresponse. Thus, 
through proper planning, statistics can 
be bought on a quality-for-cost basis—so 
much quality (sampling tolerance) at a 
certain cost. 

There is an important aspect of costs 
that needs to be expressly stated and 
emphasized, namely this: it is impossible 
to compare the costs of two proposed meth- 
ods of conducting a survey unless the relia- 
bility of each of them is known and con- 
trollable in the plans. It is not sufficient 
that a procedure might give good results. 
A survey producing results of doubtful 
quality may not be a wise purchase, par- 
ticularly if public funds are involved. 








SOME ASPECTS OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
RELATION TO MARKETING 


R. S. ALEXANDER 
Columbia University 


Epitor’s Note: The author summarizes the findings 
of experimental psychologists with regard to differences 
between the sexes, and suggests their implications for 
marketing. 


“There are a number of animals who can 
see in opposite directions at the same time. 
Man does this when he looks at woman. 

“Woman is an austere goddess on a ped- 
estal, inspiring man to lofty achievement. 
Woman is a voluptuous Lorelei, luring men 
on to their destruction. Woman is a noble 
mother. Woman is an ignoble villainess. 
Woman is man’s bosom companion. Woman 
is a snake in the grass. Woman is a haven of 
comfort and sympathy. Woman is a source 
of endless miseries.” 


INTRODUCTION 


F Most of our literature had been writ- 
l ten by women instead of by men, it 
would probably have been full of equally 
contradictory conclusions regarding men. 
Most of the literary commentators on 
the subject of the differences in person- 
ality, character, and ability between 
men and women have apparently made 
the mistake of assuming that the par- 
ticular specimen under the microscope 
at the moment accurately represented 
the species. 

The psychologists assure us that this 
is almost never the case. The differences 
in personality, aptitude, and attitude be- 
tween different specimens of the same 
sex are usually much more pronounced 
than the differences between the two 
sexes as groups. Woman differs from 


Note—To avoid repetition of citations, all books, 
pamphlets and articles cited are listed at the end of this 
article. The references in the footnotes are to the num- 
bers of the citations as they appear in the list. 

1 See 15. 
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woman, and man from man, more than 
women differ from men. As a result, it is 
not safe to forecast the reactions of an 
individual man or woman on the basis of 
the characteristic differences between 
the sexes. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there are' no group differences between 
the sexes or that these can not be used 
effectively in planning and conducting 
marketing campaigns. As a general rule, 
marketing managers seek to influence 
ultimate consumers not one at a time, 
but in groups. They must plan their ac- 
tivities on the basis of the probable reac- 
tions of millions of people, not of the 
isolated individual. Any significant dif- 
ferences between groups in their typical 
reactions, therefore, are of real import to 
the marketing executive. 

During the last two or three decades 
the experimental psychologists have dis- 
covered a number of characteristic dif- 
ferences in physical and mental apti- 
tudes, personality, viewpoint, emotional 
behavior, and interests between the sexes 
when they react in the mass. These dif- 
ferences may be of value to advertisers, 
sales executives, and planners of prod- 
ucts and packages and all persons 
charged with preparing and conducting 
marketing programs designed to appeal 
to people in the mass. 


PuysicAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE SEXES 


Many of the physical differences be- 
tween men and women are well known or 
readily recognized. Other sex variations 
essentially physical in character are 
neither obvious nor generally under- 
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stood except by physicians or psycholo- 
gists. While most of these are of such a 
nature that they exercise little effect 
upon the performance of the two sexes in 
buying goods and services, several of 
them should be discussed briefly, and 
their marketing implications indicated. 

(a) Men have a faster reaction time 
than women on the average.? The dif- 
ference is significant and applies to both 
auditory and visual stimuli. 

This means that the tempo of demon- 
strations and sales presentations and the 
timing of radio commercials and pro- 
grams designed to appeal primarily to 
women should be slower than in similar 
promotional material prepared for men. 

(b) Women are better at tasks requir- 
ing rapid adaptation of response and 
shifts of attention, or as one observer 
phrases it, “activities involving quick 
adaptation of response to changing situ- 
ations.’ 

This difference is also one that may 
well be borne in mind in the preparation 
of advertising copy, radio programs, and 
sales promotional material. While only 
motor responses were tested, the results 
shown indicate that in material prepared 
primarily for women, the transitions 
from idea to idea can be quicker and 
more frequent than in that for men. 

(c) There is considerable evidence that 
women have more ability to bear pain 
than men.‘ 

If this conclusion is sound, the pain- 
killing appeal in advertising and sales 
promotional material may be expected 
to be somewhat less effective with 
women than with men. 

(d) There seems to be considerable dif- 
ference between men and women with 
regard to distinguishing, and being at- 
tracted to, colors. 


* See 3, 14, 17, 24, 27, 28. 
* See 3, 14, 17, 24. 
* See 38. 


1. A larger percentage of men than of 
women are color blind. Estimates of the 
prevalence of this disability run from 2 
per cent to 8 per cent among men and 
from .O1 per cent to I per cent among 
women.® 

There is a significant difference in the 
appeal which color in advertisements, on 
labels, in sales promotional material, and 
on packages is likely to have for men and 
women. A number of an average group of 
men to whom such material is shown will 
not even be aware of the presence of 
color and obviously will be entirely un- 
responsive to it. The proportion of 
women thus handicapped is almost cer- 
tainly insignificant. 

2. Women are able to recognize and 
name colors more quickly and accurately 
than men, but when representatives of 
the two sexes are tested under circum- 
stances which require the association of 
color with color rather than of color with 
color names the evidence is conflicting.® 

The results of the experiments are suf- 
ficiently definite to indicate that, when 
advertising or selling to men, sellers us- 
ing the color appeal should, if possible, 
show the color itself; while in advertising 
to women, they are reasonably safe if 
they merely name it, although here also 
the actual color is undoubtedly more ef- 
fective. If color names are used alone, 
more men then will not know what the 
advertiser is talking about. 

3. Women * differentiate between 
shades of color more readily than men 
and prefer such shades or gradations 
more generally than men whose prefer- 
ence seems to be for the more solid 
colors.’ 


5 See 3, 10, 12. 

6 See 29, 56, 61, 80. 

7 See 64, 80, 145. In the first of these studies, men 
showed a minus affective score to nine out of twelve 
mixed colors or shades, while the women disclosed a 
negative score with respect to only six of them. This 
study extended over a period of 14 years. 
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The designers of products and of labels 
and packages which are to be sold 
chiefly to women will find it desirable to 
use shades and tinges of color to a much 
greater extent than in planning those to 
be sold primarily to men. The appeal to 
the masculine sex can better be made by 
the use of solid, undiluted colors. The 
same considerations may well guide the 
decisions of those in charge of preparing 
the art work for advertisements and 
sales promotional material, such as 
posters and booklets. 

4. It is generally assumed that men 
are attracted by blue more than by other 
colors, while women’s favorite color is 
supposed to be red. These conclusions 
are clearly not supported by the studies 
which the psychologists have made on 
this subject.® 

The division of opinion among the 
experimental psychologists who have 
worked on this subject indicates that it 
is not safe to rely heavily upon the as- 
sumption in marketing work. 

(e) There are indications that women 
have more aptitude for music and have 
more musical discrimination than men, 
although this difference is not as clear- 
cut and definite as it might be.® 

The difference is probably sufficiently 
reliable to indicate that musical radio 
programs will be more attractive to 
women, and that the planners of such 
programs may find it worthwhile to be 
more discriminating in their selection of 
musical numbers in material designed to 
appeal to women than in that prepared 
for men. 

(f) Men apparently are endowed with 
some degree of superiority in the field of 


8 See 57, 64. 

® See 82. This study indicates that women are signifi- 
cantly superior in tonal memory, tonal movement, 
rhythm discrimination, melodic taste, pitch imagery, 
rhythm imagery, and probably so in intensity discrim- 
ination, and pitch discrimination. For possibly contra- 
dictory, although less elaborate, results, see 92. 


art and design, especially in the manipu- 
lation of shapes and lines by the process 
of mental visualization, visual memory 
of proportion, and sense of perspective.! 

There is room for doubt whether this 
difference is sufficiently pronounced or 
certain to be of importance to those who 
design products or prepare the art work 
for advertisements, although it should 
not be completely ignored. 


INTERESTS 


The psychologists have developed 
several techniques for discovering dif- 
ferences in the interests and attitudes of 
groups of people. A number of these have 
been applied to the problem of differ- 
ences in the interests of the two sexes. 


Types of Tests 


(a) The word association test. The 
various modifications of this technique 
involve either the process of showing a 
list of key words to the subject who 
records other words suggested by each 
keyword, or that of asking each subject 
to write down words as fast as they oc- 
cur to him; the latter is known as the 
“free association” test." 

(b) The rank of interest test. This in- 
volves showing to each subject a list of 
types of activity or matters of interest, 
with the request that he indicate the 
degree of his interest in each.” 

(c) The (overheard) conversation test. 
In applying this technique, the investi- 
gator eavesdrops on casual conversa- 
tions between people belonging to se- 
lected groups and records the subjects 
they discuss.” 


10 See 87, 88, 89, 95, 102. 

11 Examples of the application of such tests are: 16, 
59, 60, 66, IIo. 

12 Example of the application of such tests are: 6, 16, 
48, 77, 117. 

13 Examples of such studies are: 3, 37, 47) 725 77> 93> 
118, 120, 127. 
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(d) Ink blot test. The subject under- 
going this test is shown a series of ran- 
dom ink blots of varying sizes and shapes 
and is asked to indicate the article or 
activity that is suggested by each blot.™ 

(e) The scale or inventory of values or 
attitudes, such as the Allport-Vernon 
Scale. This is really a battery of tests, 
employing several techniques, designed 
to discover the general nature of the in- 
terests of the persons taking it. For 
summary purposes, interests are classi- 
fied into groups. One test uses six group- 
ings: economic, aesthetic, social, politi- 
cal, religious, and theoretic." 


Results 


The results of these studies are con- 
vincing with respect to certain differ- 
ences in interests between the sexes. 
They show clearly and positively that 
men’s interests are more dynamic and 
mechanical than are those of women. 
Their attention is captivated by such 
things as athletics and sports, science, 
engineering, mechanics, and adventure. 
In the free association test, for example, 
their word choices include a much larger 
percentage of verbs than do those of 
women, whose selections run more to ad- 
jectives than do those of men. Men also 
pay more attention to politics, business, 
finance, and economics than do women. 
Men are more interested in theoretical 
matters and abstractions than are 
women, whose attention seems rather to 
focus upon the individual and the con- 
crete. 

Women are more absorbed in people 
than men are; their interests are more 
aesthetic and somewhat more personal 
than are those of men. Specifically, their 
interests run to matters of social contact 
and convention, literature and books, 


M4 See 16. 
# See 3, 36, 51, 79, 130, 131. 


music, religion, art, education, and the 
theatre. They show great interest in 
personal adornment and personal at- 
tractiveness and in domestic matters. 
Their dominant interest in people and in 
personal contacts is emphasized in prac- 
tically every study. For example, in one 
of the surveys of overheard conversa- 
tions, 37 per cent of those carried on by 
women were about individuals while 
only 16 per cent of the conversations of 
men dealt with personalities; in another 
such study, the comparable figures were 
$1 per cent for women and 27 per cent for 
men. 

The experimental psychologists have 
accumulated very convincing evidence 
that women are more interested in social 
contacts, particularly of the conven- 
tional sort, than men, and reasonably 
convincing evidence that they have more 
aptitude for maintaining such contacts. 
These conclusions are based on the re- 
sults of carefully conducted aptitude and 
interest tests, studies of interest in news- 
paper items, and analyses of fragments 
of conversations by eavesdropping in- 
vestigators. The differences seem to be 
significant and consistent. 


Marketing implications 


The greater preoccupation of women 
with social matters indicates the impor- 
tance of appealing to them to a greater 
extent than men in the sale of all sorts of 
products that play a part in conventional 
social life. It also indicates that social 
situations and conventions can be used 
more successfully as pegs upon which to 
hang sales appeals to women than to 
men. For example, a radio program 
sponsored by a maker of women’s prod- 
ucts and based upon a sort of Emily Post 
“Information Please” type of entertain- 
ment featuring * ‘What to do” in given 
social situations should be effective. It 
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probably would have little appeal for 
men, however. 

Selling material that is intended for 
women should not be couched in terms 
of general principles, if we can rely on 
the conclusions of the psychologists. If 
theoretical concepts must be presented 
to them, those concepts should be re- 
duced to cases and put in terms of people, 
specific individuals, either actual or fic- 
titious, if at all possible. On the other 
hand, material designed for men may be 
framed in terms of general principles 
with a greater degree of assurance that it 
will be absorbed and its implications 
understood. 

Both sexes are interested more in 
people than in things or ideas, but this is 
much more true of women than of men. 
As a result, it is especially important 
that sales material intended to interest 
and convince women should be expressed 
in terms of personalities. The findings of 
the psychologists indicate that testi- 
monials, since they deal with actual 
people, are much more effective in selling 
to women than to men. When directed at 
the fair sex, they perform a triple func- 
tion: they interest; they convince; and 
they put the message in terms the aver- 
age woman can understand and appreci- 
ate more than she would if the same 
ideas were presented with the personality 
element lacking. 

Sales material for men will be more ef- 
fective if it is dynamic and involves 
action and movement. It is likely to 
have more influence upon them if built 
around such things as sports, politics 
business, or scientific or mechanical 
matters. On the other hand, the artistic 
and aesthetic appeals tend to be more 
influencial with women than with men. 
They are likely to be influenced more by 
descriptive matter dealing with the 
quieter, less dynamic, features of life 
than are men. Copy for women will be 


more effective if based upon such things 
as literature, the arts, personal appear- 
ance, and domestic affairs. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


The studies of the psychologists dis- 
close reasonably convincing evidence 
that women have more dislikes than do 
men. Their likes also seem to be more 
numerous, but the evidence is much 
more convincing with respect to dis- 
likes. Practically all the studies indi- 
cate that women are more intense in both 
their likes and dislikes. They favor the 
things they like with greater enthusiasm 
than men do, and their dislikes border 
more nearly on hate or disgust than do 
those of men.!’ This greater intensity of 
reaction may explain the prevalence of 
adjectives and superlatives in feminine 
conversations. 

Several authorities agree that matters 
connected with sex are unpleasant to 
more women than men. Women also 
tend to be more particular about the 
nasty or uncouth, for example, coarse or 
impolite language, detailed references to 
bodily functions, and unaesthetic acces- 
sories of person or dress.'® 


Marketing implications 


These findings indicate that it is diffi- 
cult to over-use adjectives and superla- 
tives in sales material designed to in- 
fluence women, while material prepared 
for men should be more restrained. The 
writers of department store copy with a 
flavor of “gushiness” apparently know 
what they are about. Material prepared 
for women can be more emphatic in ex- 


16 The studies which support this conclusion are: 14, 
16, 44, 49, 67, 84, 86, 126, 129. 

17 The following studies support this conclusion: 16 
11g, 122, 134, 135. : 

18 For general conclusions see: 14, 16, 91. 
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pressions of praise or blame than that 
designed for men. 

The findings also suggest that it is de- 
sirable to build the selling appeal to 
women around the motive of avoiding or 
eliminating the things they dislike, 
while an appeal to men will be more ef- 
fective if it is grounded on the desire to 
enjoy the things they like. 

These observations also emphasize the 
need for a very strict adherence to the 
dictates of good taste in selling material 
designed to influence women, a consider- 
ation that is not so vital in the prepara- 
tion of material directed to men. Adver- 
tisements that include coarse or crude 
language, or which refer candidly or in 
detail to bodily functions, are likely to 
alienate more women than they attract. 
This is not true to anything like the 
same extent in the case of men. 


MENTAL APTITUDES 


The psychologists have found no 
superiority of one sex over the other in 
native intelligence. They have dis- 
covered, however, that the intelligence 
of the sexes is to some extent specialized 
in different directions.” 

(a) In general, women have greater 
linguistic ability than men. In practically 
all tests involving the knowledge of and 
skill in the manipulation of words and 
language they are superior.”° This applies 
to both meaningful language and non- 
sense syllables. 

(b) Generally, men’s ability to under- 
stand and manipulate numbers is defi- 
nitely greater than that of women.” This 
difference seems to extend to all types of 
mathematics, as well as to the under- 


19 For summaries of the experiments with respect to 
the mental aptitudes of the two sexes, see: 3, 7, 8, 11, 
14, 109. 

20 For studies supporting this conclusion, see: 13, 21, 
23, 26, 69, 70, 71, 94, 95, 96, 98, 103, 104, 109. 

21 Studies supporting this conclusion are: 13, 70, 71, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 103, 104, 107. 


standing and non-mathematical manipu- 
lation of numbers. 

(c) Men surpass women in mechanical 
ability. This includes not only manual 
deftness in handling tools and machines, 
but mental ability in understanding and 
dealing with mechanical concepts.” 
Since in its essence mechanics is akin to 
mathematics, this may be merely a 
manifestation of the general male su- 
periority in dealing with numbers. 

(d) There is considerable evidence 
that men have greater reasoning powers, 
or at least are more willing to make use 
of those they possess.” This is indicated 
by a greater ability to solve problems re- 
quiring the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. While both sexes seem to prefer 
to deal with factual memory material, 
this preference is much more marked 
among women than among men.” 

(e) There is fairly reliable evidence 
indicating that men are speedier, but 
perhaps less accurate, in perception than 
women are. They are, in other words, 
quicker to see and appreciate differences 
between objects or ideas than women 
are, but perhaps less accurate in such 
perceptions.” 

Interesting efforts have been made to 
explore human mental furniture by 
means of the association test.”* Some of 
these have dealt with the differences be- 
tween men and women. Women’s as- 
sociations seem to arise more from their 
own inner experience, while men’s seem 
to be controlled to a greater extent by 
surrounding circumstances. The reac- 


2 Studies supporting this conclusion are: 68, 98, 99, 
109. 

% For supporting material, see: 20, 53, $4, 98, 107, 
112, 

* Gates found that 83 per cent of women students and 
57 per cent of men students preferred factual memory 
questions in examinations, and that men were consis- 
tently superior in answering reasoning questions. See 
108. 

% See 78, 83, 114. 

% Reports of such tests are: 14, 32, 59. 
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tions of women seem to be more subjec- 
tive and personal; those of men are more 
objective and controlled to a greater de- 
gree by outer stimuli. As a projection of 
this difference, men’s associations tend 
to indicate an interest in the general re- 
lations of things, while those of women 
tend toward detailed personal analysis. 


Marketing implications 


These findings with respect to mental 
aptitudes are of great significance to 
marketing practitioners. 

Women are likely to be more apprecia- 
tive than men of exactness and precision 
in the use of language in sales material. 
The influence of written material upon 
them is likely to be greater than upon 
men because they are more at home with 
it and more facile in its use. 

This characteristic is also apt to be of 
importance to those engaged in market- 
ing research. More care must be exer- 
cised to be sure that the language used in 
questions submitted to women is exact 
and precise than need be the case with 
questions for men. On the other hand, in 
preparing questions to be answered by 
men, questionnaire framers must be 
more careful to explain exactly what 
they mean. It will probably be necessary 
to use more words and repeat each major 
idea in different forms, because each 
word means less to the average man than 
it does to the average woman. 

While statistics may have a reasona- 
bly potent appeal in sales material di- 
rected to men, they are likely to be 
much less convincing, sometimes even 
confusing, to women. When it is neces- 
sary to present statistics in selling to 
women, it would probably be wise to 
buttress the figures by descriptions of 
what they show and to endow them with 
life whenever possible, by illustrating 
them in terms of personalities. This is 
good tactics in selling to either sex, but 


it is especially necessary in promotional 
material for feminine consumption. 

Mechanical products cannot be sold 
successfully to women by explanations 
of how and why they operate because 
first, women are not primarily interested 
in mechanical matters and second, they 
are under a considerable handicap in 
trying to understand mechanical ideas or 
operations. The interest of men may be 
captured and held by an explanation of 
how and why a thing works. Women are 
apt to be cold to such an explanation. 
They are content to know that it wi// 
work and they definitely and positively 
want to know what it will do for them. 
The clever automobile salesman knows 
that he is wise to sell the mechanism and 
its performance to the man of the house 
and the appearance and riding qualities 
of the car to the lady. 

While logic is not usually a particu- 
larly good sales appeal to either sex 
(men, as well as women, tend to buy 
much more readily on the basis of such 
things as emotion, whim, habit, or 
prejudice), it is somewhat more effective 
with men than with women. Logic is 
likely to be much more out of place in 
sales material designed to appeal to 
women than in that intended for men; 
for women seem to rely even less upon 
reason to guide buying action than do 
men. When logical arguments must be 
presented, they should probably be 
dressed in emotional clothing or be per- 
sonalized, if they are designed to influ- 
ence women. 

In demonstrations and displays, as 
well as in all sorts of sales material, the 
slower perception and association time 
of women should be allowed for. The 
woman should be given a longer time to 
study and analyze each item. This is 
especially important in personal selling 
work, in demonstration work, and in 
radio program preparation. Since the 
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mental process involved in association is 
akin to that involved in implication and 
inference, this difference in timing is of 
importance to manipulators of selling 
material who depend upon inference to 
carry at least some parts of their mes- 
sage. They should allow women a slightly 
longer period of time to transfer implica- 
tion to inference than they need to allow 
for men. 

In examining sales material, a woman 
is likely to relate it to herself or to her 
own experience. Her reactions are likely 
to be drawn much more from within her- 
self than from outside current happen- 
ings. On the other hand, a man’s reac- 
tions to a given sales stimulus are much 
more likely to flow from the relation 
which exists in his mind between that 
stimulus and the outside factors that 
claim his attention at the moment, or 
from general considerations. It may 
naturally be expected therefore, that his 
reactions will be less reliable and uniform 
than those of his sisters. 


MEMORY 


The psychologists are almost unani- 
mous in their opinions that women con- 
sistently excel in memory performance. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether this superiority is greater with 
respect to rote memory or logical mem- 
ory. 26a 

There seems to be reasonably general 
agreement that women are superior to 
men in the matter of remembering words 
and facts.2”7 This applies to written ma- 
terial generally, including words and 
nonsense syllables. This situation may 
be merely a reflection of the general 
linguistic superiority of women. 

There is also some evidence indicating 
that men are better at remembering 


%e For general summaries, see: 7, 8, 11, 109. 
” For studies supporting this conclusion, see: 25, 30, 
34, 105, 108, 109, 111, 137, 144. 


numbers, dimensions, geometrical shapes 


of figures observed, and distances than 
women.”8 


Marketing implications 


Strangely enough, most of the tests 
that have been made indicate that men 
remember brand names and advertising 
slogans better than women even when 
the slogans and brands are fictitious ones 
made for the occasion.2® This, in turn, 
may be a reflection of the greater interest 
manifested by men in matters of business 
and finance. 

As a matter of fact, a number of 
studies seem to show that, in general, 
men remember advertising to a much 
greater extent than women. This is true 
of all parts of the advertisement except 
perhaps the pictures.*° This is in marked 
contrast to the performance of the twe 
sexes in remembering the details in- 
cluded in newspaper articles and the en- 
tertainment features of radio programs, 
in which women clearly excel. 

There in some evidence that, in con- 
nection with advertising, the memory of 
men is more influenced by the size of the 
advertisement and that of women is 
more susceptible to the influence of repe- 
tition. There is also some evidence that 
the memory of men is better for written 
material presented in various advertising 
media than for the details of products 
when presented to them for visual ex- 
amination. This seems contrary to the 


28 For results contrary to most of those reported here, 
see: 41. Summarizing the information gathered in 26 
experiments, it presents the following conclusions: (a) 
Men remember prose and material related to a context 
better than women. (b) Men remember related or logical 
material better than women. (c) Men remember action 
material better than women. Sanford supports this con- 
clusion as does D. L. Deitsch. (d) Women remember dis- 
connected material better than men. (e) Women remem- 
ber matters of special interest to women better than men 
and vice versa. 

29 See 1, 136. 

% See 1, 14, 735 74, 76. 
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general linguistic superiority of women. 

It also appears that men’s memory for 
numbers, graphs, and designs in sales 
material is better than women’s and 
that, therefore, such methods of convey- 
ing information will be more effective in 
selling to men than to women. 


NEUROTICISM 


The experiments of the psychologists 
indicate definitely that women are more 
neurotic than men. This means that they 
are more inclined to be nervous, moody, 
and emotionally unpredictable than are 
men.*! Men display more emotional ma- 
turity than their sisters. As a corollary of 
this general conclusion, women’s fears 
tend to be more numerous and more in- 
tense than those of men. Men seem to 
experience anger more frequently and 
intensely than women, although there is 
some evidence that women give more 
ready expression to this emotion than 
men. 

Strain and emotion, if not carried to 
excess, seem to make men steadier in 
their physical reactions, while in the case 
of women precisely the reverse is true. 
For example, reproof administered when 
men are performing a difficult physical 
task requiring concentration and balance 
tends to better their performance, while 
it has precisely the opposite effect on 
women.*® 


Marketing implications 


An appeal on the basis of emotion is 
always more effective than one grounded 
on reason in dealing with large groups of 
people. Because of the sex differences 
just described, the emotional appeal is 
especially to be preferred in promotional 


31 Studies which support this conclusion are: 3, 4, 10 
Il, 31, 42, 44, 45, 50, $2, 63, 65, 81, 85, 90, 106, 132, 139, 
141, 144. 

82 See 16, 40, 58, 63, 128. 

33 See 2, 13, 22, 138. 


material, either oral or written, designed 
to motivate women. 

Since women tend to regard the com- 
paratively free and candid expression of 
such emotions as fear, love, pity and dis- 
appointment as more or less natural and 
to be expected, they will accept, tolerate, 
and be motivated by the expression of 
these emotions in advertising and radio 
presentations much more generally than 
men will. Unless such appeals are over- 
done, women will be influenced by them 
to a much greater extent than their more 
phlegmatic or self-controlled brothers. 
Promotional material which makes light 
of emotions, particularly pity, marital 
love, or maternal love, is likely to en. 
gender active feminine ill-will.* 


EXTROVERSION AND INTROVERSION 


There seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment among experimental psychologists 
that women tend toward introversion, 
while men are more inclined to be ex- 
troverts.* 

Women are more apt to be “absent- 
minded, day-dreamers and susceptible to 
criticism,” which are characteristics of 
introverts. Men on the other hand are 
apt to possess the marks of the extrovert 
which are set forth by one writer as: (a) 
Absence of self reference—does not think 
critically about himself, lack of self anal- 
ysis. (b) Ease in making social contacts 
and intensity of social interests. (c) 
Greater interest in things than in ideas 
or theories. (d) Interest in action and in 
aggressive and expressive attitudes.” 


Marketing implications 


The appeal to the extrovert must be 
primarily on the basis of matters that are 
external to him, since he reacts more 


4 See 16. 

% For material bearing on this matter see: 3, 4, 5, % 
13, 16, 31, 44, §2, 59, 62, 65, 106, 113, 132, 133, 141. For 
tests showing negative results or results contrary to 
above conclusions, see: 43, 45, 124, 140. 

‘See 123, 132. 
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positively to his environment than to the 
“voices from within.” He will be in- 
fluenced by a sales approach which re- 
lates him to the things and people 
around him. He will respond to sales ma- 
terial that invites him to “go places and 
do things.” Promotional material di- 
rected at the extrovert should call for 
him to act, not analyze. He is also apt to 
be affected by what other people think of 
him, and he is apt to be susceptible to 
copy based on the appeal of personal 
popularity. 

Precisely the opposite is true of the 
introvert. The latter is motivated more 
largely from within himself. His reac- 
tions to external pressures flow fully as 
much from subjective factors peculiar to 
him as from the external forces. To 
motivate the introvert, the appeal must 
be fully as much to the prospect’s own 
introspective processes as on the basis of 
the qualities of the article to be sold. In 
so far as possible this appeal should be 
couched in terms of the prospect's 
analysis of his thoughts and emotions 
and of the furniture of his own person- 
ality. 

Since women tend more toward intro- 
version and men toward extroversion, 
sellers and advertisers will be wise to 
bear these differences in mind in prepar- 
ing their campaigns. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


The psychologists have found that 
men are more self-sufficient than are 
women. The self-sufficient person likes to 
stand on his own feet; does not seek ad- 
vice frequently; tends to work out his 
problems “on his own” without help 
from others; and does not need the sym- 
pathy, encouragement, or appreciation 
of others so much as does the person who 
is lacking in this trait.*” 


*7 For material supporting this conclusion, see: 3, 4, 
II, 31, 43, 85, 106, 121, 141. 


Marketing implications 

In advertising and selling to men, the 
vendor should respect this tendency to 
self-reliance; should not give too much 
obvious advice and, ostensibly, at least, 
should make some provision for the 
buyer to work out his own problems 
without obviously seeking to guide his 
mental hand at every move. 

Sales promotional material for women 
can include more expressions of apprecia- 
tion, even bordering on flattery. This is 
not to say that men are immune to flat- 
tery, but that they are more likely to 
recognize it for what it is and even to be 
somewhat embarrassed or disgusted by 
it if “laid on too thick.” The difference 
in approach is subtle but significant. 

If the psychologists are correct in their 
findings, the average man should react 
favorably to an appeal such as: “Here 
are the facts; now you make up your 
mind.” The average woman on the other 
hand may be expected to prefer an ap- 
proach such as: “Here are certain facts 
and the conclusions we draw from them; 
we offer them in the hope that by sub- 
mitting them to your good taste and 
sound judgment, we may help you to 
select exactly the thing that fits your 
needs and wishes.” 


DoMINANCE 

A majority of the psychologists report 
that men are more dominant than 
women. The members of the gentler sex 
are usually more docile, less resistant to 
discipline, either formal or exercised 
through convention, and less ostensibly** 
desirous of “running things” than their 
brothers.*® 


Marketing implications 


The salesman or advertiser appealing 
to women can rely more heavily upon 


38 The word “ostensibly” may have crept in by virtue 
of the fact that this article was written by a man, 

#9 For supporting material, see: 3, 4, 11, 31, 43, 65, 81, 
85, 106, 141. 
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authority, convention, and the claim 
that the article he sells is “the thing” 
than is profitable when he is appealing to 
men. Men are more likely to respond to 
the suggestion that the ownership or use 
of a product will enable them to achieve 
dominance over their fellows or to stand 
out above the crowd. 

At least outwardly, men are more in- 
fluenced by the desire to control other 
people and events than are women. Any- 
thing that may be expected to help them 
in the effort to do so is likely to be attrac- 
tive to them. On the basis of this finding, 
it may be assumed that they are the 
prime movers in the national pastime of 
“keeping up with the Joneses” and that 
vendors of “ostentatious consumption” 
goods should appeal to them on that 
basis. 


SUGGESTIBILITY 


The psy chologists have compiled an 
impressive body of evidence indicating 
that women are more suggestible than 
men.*° This means that they respond 
more readily to suggestion, and that 
their opinions are more frequently and 
drastically influenced by opinions of- 
fered by others than are those of their 
brothers. 

There is some evidence that sugges- 
tions buttressed by reason or argument 
are more effective in influencing men 
than are those based on unsupported 
statement. This does not seem to be true 
in the case of women. 


Marketing implications 


As a result of this difference, all sorts 
of advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terials are likely to be more effective with 
women than with men. All of the experi- 
ments cited involved suggestion by the 
expedient of mere statement without 


* See: 1, 14, 39, 81, 85, 115, 116, 125, 142, 143. 


rationalization or proof. Therefore, name 
advertising and copy and sales presenta- 
tions involving mere statements of 
claims without much supporting infor- 
mation or argument should be more ef- 
fective with an audience composed of 
women than with one made up of men. 


ATTITUDES 


The findings of the psychologists seem 
to indicate that the religion of most 
families is kept in the,wife’s name or at 
least that she is much more interested in 
religious matters than is her husband. A 
number of studies tend to show that 
women are more interested in religion 
and are more humanitarian than men.*! 
In general, women seem to be more 
superstitious and to entertain more dis- 
proved popular beliefs than men.” 


Marketing implications 


These conclusions indicate that sales 
appeals based on, or involving, consid- 
erations bordering on the religious or 
humanitarian will be more effective in 
influencing women than men. Both of 
these are dangerous bases upon which to 
ground an advertising appeal, however, 
since the boundary line dividing good 
from bad taste is so tenuous that the 
advertiser is very likely to overstep it 
and unwittingly do his cause more harm 
than good with members of both sexes— 
especially with women. 

While advertising copy arid sales pre- 
sentations designed to influence women 
should not invariably be based on super- 
stition or outworn fetishes, it is true that 
such copy is likely to be more effective 
with them than with men, and that 
slurs on such matters in advertising copy 
and sales material directed to women are 
much more liable to be costly to the ad- 


41 See 18, 34, 35, 46, 101. 
@ See 17, 55,75: 
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vertiser than will be the case in promo- 
tional material directed to men. 


SomE GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Several of the conclusions discussed 
above seem contradictory and fail to fall 
into a logical pattern. It is not logical, 
for example, that the female sex, which 
is typically more introvert than the 
male, should also be more interested and 
active in social affairs than their more 
extrovert brothers. Nor is it reasonable 
that men, who are typically more self- 
sufficient and less dependent upon others, 
should be less socially conscious and 
more extrovert than women. 

These seeming contradications do not 
necessarily subtract from the value or 
validity of the observations. Probably 
they simply reflect the fact that people 
are not always consistent in their reac- 
tions; both individually and in the mass, 
humans beings are bundles of contra- 
dictions. Their emotions and mental 
traits do not form a perfectly blended 
pattern, but make up a mosaic of gener- 
ally harmonious but sometimes clashing 
colors. 

The business man is wise to take peo- 
ple as he finds them and to seek to capit- 
alize upon their foibles, emotions, and 
prejudices, however contradictory they 
may be so long as each trait is consistent, 
rather than to insist upon a logical pat- 
tern. He need not be able to reduce sex 
differences to a logical system in order 
to make profitable use of them, so long 
as he is reasonably sure that the differ- 
ences exist. In seeking profits, business 
men need to look not to logic but to 
results. 
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AN EVALUATION OF DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALESPEOPLE BY THE INTERACTION 
CHRONOGRAPH 


ELIOT D. CHAPPLE AND GORDON DONALD, JR. 
The Chapple Company 


Epiror’s Note: This is an extremely interesting report 
on a scheme for selecting people for sales work in a depart- 
ment store. 


HE selection of department store 
‘Tae has always been largely a 
matter of guesswork and the judgment 
of the employment department. Various 
testing methods have been tried in the 
past and the general conclusion has been 
that little benefit was to be derived from 
any of them. The results of these at- 
tempts have had little more than the 
slightest statistical confirmation. The 
correlations found would never warrant 
any great dependence on any testing 
procedure as a means of selection. 

This article is a report of the results of 
an evaluation of the sales personnel of 
the Gilchrist Company in Boston by 
means of the Interaction Chronograph, 
whose results are in extremely high 
agreement with individual sales perform- 
ance. So high was this agreement that 
within departments with equal oppor- 
tunity the graphs showed a simple linear 
relationship between the Interaction 
Chronograph measurements and the 
average sales of the individual sales- 
person. 

The success of this method among al- 
most 300 salespeople may be due to its 
approach which is entirely different from 
that of the usual pencil and paper tests. 
It measures the salesperson’s behaviour in 
units of time. It does this by recording 
certain behavioural characteristics of an 
individual during an interview with a 
member of the personnel department. 


The behaviour recorded is the response 
pattern—the speech and gestures of each 
individual. What is measured is the tim- 
ing of these patterns—how long each 
person in the contact talks and is silent, 
and the synchronization—when each 
one interrupts and how long he fails to 
respond. Thus the machine makes it 
possible to measure the person’s activity 
or drive, his tempo of acting, his initia- 
tive, dominance, and capacity to adjust 
to others, as these characteristics actu- 
ally occur and not as they might be in- 
ferred from what is said in the interview 
or from answers on a written test. 


The Interaction Chronograph 


The investigation we are about to de- 
scribe is based on the Interaction Chron- 
ograph recordings of the behaviour of the 
salespeople in interviews conducted by 
members of the personnel department of 
the company. During an interview the 
Chronograph is operated manually by an 
observer seated at a desk in another part 
of the interview room. In front of the ob- 
server is a small box with two keys, con- 
nected by wires to the Chronograph 
some distance away. All the operator has 
to do is press down the key designated as 
the interviewer’s or the subject’s when 
that person talks, nods, smiles or ges- 
tures (these all being part of the response 
pattern and included as action) and then 
release it when that action ends. Her 
responsibility is to watch primarily for 
facial activity, recording muscular con- 
tractions of speech and gesture as ac- 
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tivity, and relaxation of the muscles as 
inactivity. 

Electrical impulses sent out by the 
movements of the two keys cause the 
Chronograph to draw a series of curves 
on a wide paper roll.! This article is 
based largely upon the readings of the 
two curves which reflect most directly 
the personality characteristics impor- 
tant in evaluating salespeople, with only 
secondary emphasis on the recording of 
the three other curves. The two curves 
found to be of primary importance are 
the Activity or Energy Curve and the 
Initiative-Dominance Curve. 

The Activity or Energy Curve meas- 
ures the preponderance of the subject’s 
activity (his speech and gestures) over 
his inactivity (his silences); the more the 
subject talks, the higher will be the 
numerical value registered. When the 
subject acts, the observer presses down 
the subject’s key and the Chronograph 
mechanism draws a curve upward at a 
constant rate; when the subject becomes 
silent, the observer releases this key and 
the curve moves downward. Each time 
the subject’s key is depressed, the paper 
moves horizontally one step. The excess 
of the curve’s upward (active) move- 
ment over the curve’s downward (si- 
lence) movement, expressed in seconds, 
divided by the number of times the sub- 
ject has acted (and hence the paper has 
moved) represents the slope (rate) of 
this Activity Curve, which is the value 
used for scoring purposes. 

The Initiative-Dominance Curve re- 
cords the relative frequency of the sub- 
ject’s initiative and domination in com- 
parison to the interviewer’s; that is, the 
frequency with which he, rather than the 
interviewer, breaks the silence after a 


1 For a more complete description of the method see 
E. D. Chapple and Gordon Donald, Jr., ““A Method for 
Evaluating Supervisory Personnel,” Harvard Business 
Review, Winter 1946, pp. 197-214. 


pause and the frequency with which he 
outtalks the interviewer in the event of 
an interruption. In actual operation the 
Initiative-Dominance Curve is recorded 
on the paper roll in this manner: the 
curve jumps upward one unit when the 
subject outtalks the interviewer after an 
interruption, or when he initiates the ac- 
tivity after a period when both are silent. 
The curve jumps downward one unit if 
the interviewer either dominates the 
subject or takes the initiative. The dif- 
ference between the number of upward 
and the number of downward move- 
ments of this curve divided by the num- 
ber of interaction units of the subject (the 
number of times the paper moves) gives 
the slope (rate) of the Initiative-Domi- 
nance Curve. 

On the Chronogram shown as Chart 1 
are drawn the four most important 
curves recorded by the Chronograph. 

The curves of secondary importance 
here are the Subject’s Adjustment Curve 
and the Interviewer’s Adjustment 
Curve, which trace the interruptions and 
the failures to respond of each in relation 
to the other, and the Speed Curve, so- 
called. The latter, which is not shown on 
Figure 1, measures the frequency with 
which the subject starts to act (or more 
specifically, the elapsed time between the 
beginning of each action and the next) 
and the average length of his silences is 
calculated from this curve in combina- 
tion with the Activity Curve. 

It is important to realize that the 
personality measurements read from 
these curves are based on mathematical 
techniques which convert time measure- 
ments—sometimes directly and some- 
times indirectly—into numerical rates 
(slopes); and that limits or ranges of 
values of these rates can be established 
which can be used as a basis for classify- 
ing individual values as “high,” “aver- 
age,” or “low.” 
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The Interview 


In the course of our previous work a 
standardized behaviour pattern to be fol- 
lowed by the interviewer was found prof- 
itable. Experiment showed that varia- 
tions in the interviewer’s interaction 
rate brought about demonstrable 
changes in the subject’s rate. Most in- 
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action behaviour upon the subject’s 
pattern. 

The interview thus is divided into five 
periods, each of which is introduced by a 
general topical question related to the 
subject’s own experience, such as, “Won’t 
you tell me about some of the problems 
of your work?,” “What type of customer 
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Cuarrt 1. Interaction Chronograph Sample Record. 


terviewers, unless very skilled, uncon- 
sciously tended to persist in their natural 
rates, so rather than calculate constants 
for differences between interviewers, a 
specific timing pattern was set for their 
interaction with the subject. Moreover, 
it was found important for the pattern to 
include some “change of pace.” The 
result was a standardized experimental 
interview by which is determined the 
effect of controlled changes in inter- 


do you like to wait on best?’ The ques- 
tions for prospective employees naturally 
differ from those asked people already 
with the company. In the first period, 
ten minutes long, the interviewer tries to 
adjust to the subject and limits her 
words to encouraging phrases such as 
“Isn’t that interesting,” or “Can you 
give me an example of that?” or she re- 
phrases what the subject has just said in 
the form of a question. When the second 
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period begins, the interviewer does not 
respond when the subject stops talking, 
and if necessary waits for 15 seconds be- 
fore beginning again herself, and this 
procedure is repeated twelve times. The 
third period, five minutes long, is an ad- 
justment period similar to the first. In 
the fourth period the interviewer inter- 
rupts the subject twelve consecutive 
times and tries to talk him down, using 
a normal voice. The final period is an- 
other five minutes of adjustment. The 
entire interview lasts approximately 
twenty-five minutes. 

There is no attempt to conceal the fact 
that the interview is being recorded. The 
machine is in the room, partially con- 
cealed by a screen or bookcase, and the 
observer is seated at a desk beside it. On 
the other hand, the use of the machine is 
not made obvious. The interviewer does 
not mention it, and neither the observer 
nor the machine is directly in the sub- 
ject’s field of vision. Experience has 
shown that the subject’s attention 
quickly focuses on the interviewer and 
the interactional situation in which each 
person reacts to the other takes prece- 
dence over anything else happening in 
the room. 

The interview does not have to be con- 
ducted by “experts,” that is, by people 
with previous specialized experience with 
the Interaction Chronograph method. 
Any competent personnel worker with 
experience in general interviewing can 
handle the job after being trained in the 
technical aspects of the method. In the 
study described herein both interviewers 
and observers were members of the 
personnel department of the Gilchrist 
Company. 

After each interview the graphs are 
taken from the machine and measured 
off, and the average rates are calculated 
for each period and for the entire inter- 
view. These values are then compared 


with criteria of sales performance fur- 
nished by the company. 


Standards of Performance 


The criterion used at the Gilchrist 
Company was the average daily sales of 
the individual—the total of yearly net 
sales divided by the number of days 
worked. In considering the relationship 
of average daily sales to interaction in a 
given department, differences resulting 
from seasonal variations in sales were 
eliminated by including in the analysis 
only the people who had worked for 200 
days or more. This gave a total of 154 
salespeople. Later, however, when go 
salespeople with less than 200 days were 
compared with each other for compara- 
ble selling periods, the same type of re- 
sults were obtained as with the group 
who had been longer employed. There 
were no significant differences in rank 
order agreement. 

In making the analysis the sales- 
people were rated within their depart- 
ments rather than in a single rank order 
for the entire store.2 The reason for this 
was that opportunities vary so from de- 
partment to department according to 
the type of merchandise, the average 
unit sale, the number of transactions to 
be expected, and the availability of 
traffic in the department, that total dol- 
lar sales seemed indicative of ability 
only within the department, and even 
then subdivisions based on opportunity 

2 Undoubtedly it is possible to make some absolute 
ranking of sales ability, provided a detailed time study 
is made of every selling job with the emphasis placed 
on the time analysis of the selling contact. In order todo 
this, we have begun an interactional job analysis of 
each department with the Interaction Chronograph, 
measuring not only the contacts between salesperson 
and customer but also the time aspects of the non- 
selling parts of the job. By relating these figures to cus- 
tomer counts we expect to determine standards of per- 
formance for each job and to set up an adequate method 
of comparison of the selling requirements in the various 


departments. This, however, is a long term study and 
its results will not be available for some time to come. 
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were sometimes necessary. Thus a series 
of salespeople, all with sales figures 
based on at least 200 days of selling, 
were divided into groups composed of 
those selling the same merchandise, and 
comparisons were made within each 
group. 


Activity (Energy): The Major Variable 


In comparing the Chronograph meas- 
urements with the average daily sales, 
we looked first at the average activity for 
the whole interview. The correlation 
between the activity and sales was so 
strikingly apparent that there seemed no 
question but that mean activity was one 
of the basic variables making for success 
in selling. The importance of this varia- 
ble was even more evident when on 
further analysis, discussed in detail be- 
low, mean activity gave almost perfect 
agreement with average sales for all 
people who were approximately equal in 
the other variables important in their 
particular departments. This is_ illus- 
trated by Chart 2, which shows the 
simple linear function between mean ac- 
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Cuart 2. Mean Activity. 


tivity and average daily sales in the 7th 
Floor Furniture Department. 
When average daily sales were plotted 


against mean activity in each depart- 
ment, there was complete agreement in 
the two rank orders in 75 per cent of the 
cases. If minor variations in mean ac- 
tivity were eliminated by using three 
groups of activity levels; high (9 seconds 
or more), medium (4.5 to 8.9), and low 
(below 4.5), the agreement was raised to 
gO per cent. It is pertinent in this con- 
nection to point out that the high group 
did not represent an arbitrary selection, 
as all salespeople most highly regarded 
by the company, and who in every in- 
stance were at the top of their depart- 
ments, had mean activity values of 9 
seconds or over, regardless of the depart- 
ment with which they were connected. 

The relationship of selling ability to 
activity or energy or drive—all terms 
ordinarily applied to this aspect of a 
person’s behaviour—is self-evident. In 
order to sell, the salesperson has to talk 
to the customer about the merchandise, 
and if she is to do a really good job she 
must be prepared not merely to answer 
questions but often to maintain a free 
and easy flow of conversation to influence 
the doubtful customer. That means that 
she must talk and be active all day long, 
and this imposes definite requirements 
on her basic energy level. Only those well 
endowed with this quality are able to 
keep up a steady pace throughout the 
day. 

While it has been demonstrated that 
successful selling apparently demands a 
minimum mean activity level of 9 sec- 
onds, above that level the effect of a 
given difference in seconds of activity 
between two salespersons is less than at 
a lower level; that is, a difference of 3 
seconds, say, in the higher ranges means 
less difference in dollar sales* than the 





3 In view of this, it might seem possible for an inter- 
viewer to make determinations without the use of the 
Chronograph. But in practice, even interviewers skilled 
in conducting interviews according to this method are 
actually able to make only extremely gross differentia- 
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same difference in the range between 1 
and g seconds. Indeed there are some de- 
partments where extreme high values of 
20 seconds or more may be a liability 
rather than an asset, as is brought out 
below. 


The Types of Selling 


In considering the characteristics 
other than mean activity that make for 
success in selling, many variations are 
found which are largely associated with 
differences in the selling situation. Con- 
sequently, the departments were classi- 
fied according to the differences which 
seemed most pertinent. The layout of the 
department and the limitations it im- 
poses on the salesperson’s approach to 
the customer seemed most directly to 
affect the qualifications required of the 
personnel. There are four main types of 
layout, each of which may be combined 
with one of the others—although all the 
possible combinations are not found in 
this particular department store. 

The first major type is Open Floor sell- 
ing, in which the salesperson may make 
the initial contact with the customer 
wherever she wishes and wander freely 
about the department. In the second 
classification, Open Floor and Tables, the 
merchandise is displayed and sold from 
tables, and in many instances the cus- 
tomer locates what she wants, or the 
salesperson may be assigned to a particu- 
lar group of tables. The third type con- 
sists of Tables and Counters, and the 
salesperson is expected to leave the 
counter and cover one or more tables. 
There are also pure Counter departments, 
characteristic of the first floors of most 








tions. Values of 4 to 5 seconds on the Activity Curve, for 
example, will easily be missed, as no interviewer can 
maintain a continuous sum of the differences between 
the length of actions and inactions during the twenty- 
five minutes. And when other curves must also be 
considered, it is absolutely impossible to estimate the 
values with any degree of accuracy. 


department stores, where the salesperson 
is assigned to one small station. This 
group has sub-classifications in terms of 
volume of transactions; a relatively low 
group ranging from 40 to 70 per day, the 
medium group around 100, and the top 
group with 150 or more. The transaction 
rate is an important influence in non- 
counter departments also, but it is often 
determined and hence may be obscured 
by another important factor, namely 
fitting. 

Departments requiring fitting may be 
classified on the basis of the layout and 
the amount of fitting required. Floor 
fitting is restricted to a small group of de- 
partments such as Shoes, Coats and 
Millinery. Fitting rooms are required for 
Dresses, Corsets, etc., and the transac- 
tion entails taking the customer off the 
floor, giving her the merchandise in the 
fitting room and staying with her if 
necessary. Several departments such as 
Girls’ Wear and Sportswear, call for 
fitting in some but not in the bulk of the 
transactions. About half the depart- 
ments require no fitting at all. Table I 
shows the departments classified accord- 
ing to these criteria, fitting and layout. 
As we shall soon show, each classification 
manifests significant differences from the 
others in its requirements according to 
Chronograph measurements. 


The Influence of Other Variaiies on De- 
partmental Patterns 


Five variables other than mean ac- 
tivity have been related to successful 
selling in the classifications just de- 
scribed: 

(1) Initiative-Dominance in the first 
period’ is the most important of the five. 
It is in reality an index of how a customer 
should be approached. A low or moder- 


* “Period” refers to the first of the five periods of the 
test interview. 
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Tasce I.—C assiricaTion oF DEPARTMENTS BY Layout AND FittT1nG 

1 a 

asf — Room Fitting Room Fitting er 

it Floor Fitting (large per cent) (small per cent) No Fitting 
Open Floor Coats Women’s & Misses’ Floor Coverings 

€ Women’s & Chil- Suits Radios & Records 

p drens’ Shoes Inexpensive Dresses Electrical Appliances 

n Men’s Shoes Junior Coats Furniture & Bedding 

Millinery Junior Dresses 

1- Men’s Clothing 

n << — —— 

d Open Floor & Budget & House Sportswear China & Glass 

; Table Dresses Girls’ Wear House Furnishings 

y Negligees Bathing Suits Paints & Varnishes 

Boys’ Clothing Lamps 

e Wallpaper 

d Counter & Table Knit, Glove Silk & | Silks, Velvets & Woolens 

rr Rayon Underwear | Linens & Towels 

2. Silk & Muslin Un- | Upholstery & Curtains 

d derwear Domestics & Blankets 

) = eee os) te a. 2 BELTS EI 

or Counter Corsets *(1) Women’s Hosiery 

c. Cosmetics 

; (2) Notions 

le Groceries 

1e (3) Infants’ Wear 

if Boys’ Furnishings 

; Men’s Furnishings 
aS Handkerchiefs 

or Women’s Neckwear 

he Ribbons 

7 (4) Gloves** 

t- Umbrellas 

I | Art Goods &Yarns 

d- Leather Goods 

if. * - — 

(1) High transaction. 

on (2) Medium transaction. 

he (3) Low transaction. 

to (4) Lowest transaction. 

** Some glove fitting at Counter, but too little to note. 

e- ate rate is desirable in low transaction crease in initiative, is important in Open 
departments such as Furniture and the Floor departments with considerable 
less active counters, all of which call for fitting. When the interviewer consist- 

ne a not too aggressive approach. In high ently fails to respond, many people 

fu transaction departments, however, show a decreased activity, apparently 

Je- where several customers must often be requiring an immediate response to 

, waited on at once, high values are neces- maintain their initial activity level. Suc- 

rst sary for success. Most departments call cessful salespeople in these departments 

ve. for a value above the average, buthigh show an increase, however, which means 
at values should not go beyond certain that they are able to take the initiative 
er- limits. regardless of the customer’s lack of re- 

(2) Activity increase in the second pe- sponse, and when the customer is busy 

the riod, preferably associated with an in- trying on a garment, they are able to 
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talk easily and at some length about the 
merits of the item offered. 

(3) Only moderate activity during the 
interruption period is best in all fitting 
departments, as obviously no customer 
in these slower paced transactions is 
going to react favorably to constant in- 
terruptions from the salesperson. Several 
otherwise successful salespeople fail be- 
cause of their inability to slow down 
their rate, and this is clearly indicated 
by their fourth period measurements. 

(4) A high activity level in the final 
period is most important in all depart- 
ments, and in Table and mixed selling 
departments is a better predictor in fact 
than mean activity for the whole inter- 
view. In most departments (some of the 
counter departments are exceptions) 
this last period value should be at least 
4 seconds. People who show a marked 
decrease in activity at the end of the 
interview are unable to sustain their 
energy through a sales transaction of any 
length and are definitely inferior in their 
selling. 

(s) The average length of silence is im- 
portant in some departments. In Open 
Floor departments a longer average si- 
lence is usually best, while in Counter 
departments a shorter one is desirable. 
This merely means that in Open Floor 
selling it is important for the salesperson 
to be able to listen to the customer, who 
usually has to describe her requirements 
in some detail, and the pace of the con- 
tact is slower and the time spent is 
longer. In Counter departments, where 
transactions are not as extended and the 
customer has less information to give, a 
shorter average silence would indicate 
that the salesperson can handle transac- 
tions more rapidly. If the average silence 
is too long or too short for the circum- 
stances it militates against the salesper- 
son’s success. 

One other variable seems to be impor- 


tant, although we have found it in only 
a relatively small number of cases. A 
marked hesitancy in responding to the 
interviewer—a pause of much more than 
0.5 of a second on the average—appears 
to be a definite detriment in selling. 


Departmental Patterns of Interaction 


These conclusions may be summarized 
by describing the behaviour in the stand- 
ard interview appropriate for the differ- 
ent classes of departments: 

(1) In Open Floor departments with- 
out Fitting—Furniture, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, etc.,—a high total activity with 
low initiative-dominance in the first pe- 
riod are desirable, together with high 
activity in the second and fifth periods 
if possible. 

(2) In Open Floor departments with 
Fitting—Dresses, Coats, Men’s Suits— 
high total activity is again necessary 
with medium initiative-dominance in the 
first period. High activity during the 
silence period is important and in fact 
throughout the five periods, but the aver- 
age silence should be reasonably long. 
Very high activity or too much domi- 
nance during the interruption period are 
unfavorable. 

(3) In Open Floor departments with 
Fitting on the Floor—Shoes, Millinery, 
Coats—a high activity is again necessary 
with medium high initiative in the first 
period. The requirements are the same 
as those for (2). 

(4) In combined Open Floor and Ta- 
bles with Fitting and a High Transac- 
tion rate—such as Negligees—a very 
high activity (over 20 seconds) seems 
to be best, together with high initiative 
in the first period. 

(5) In Open Floor and Tables with 
only a Little Fitting—Sportswear, etc.— 
high activity and medium to high ini- 
tiative-dominance in the first period and 
high activity in the second period are 
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essential. 

(6) In Open Floor and Table depart- 
ments—House Furnishings—the higher 
the-activity the better. High activity is 
also necessary in the second and fifth 
periods particularly, and in this group 
of departments, where the problem of 
covering tables and waiting on custom- 
ers is important, the salesperson should 
show high activity in the first period and 
should not have a very long silence pe- 
riod. 

(7) Table and Counter departments 
with Some _ Fitting—Underwear—re- 
quire high activity with high initiative. 

(8) Table and Counter departments 
without Fitting—China, Domestics— 
need the same qualifications except that 
the level of initiative should not be very 
high. They need to be able to maintain 
their activity in spite of interruptions 
and not let down in the last period. 

(9) Counter selling calls for either of 
two types. In Hosiery, which has a very 
high transaction rate, a very high activ- 
ity® and initiative are most important, 
and the silence period should not be too 
long. Counter departments with medium 
transaction rates, such as Gloves, In- 
fants’ Wear, etc., do not need as high an 
activity as the first group, and the ini- 
tiative-dominance should be low in the 
first period. 

(10) In the Basement no one depart- 
ment has enough salespeople selling com- 
parable merchandise to allow any useful 
classification. High activity is again the 
principal discriminator, and here, what- 
ever the type of selling, a very high 
initiative-dominance in the first period 
characterizes the top salespeople of each 
department—a finding which reflects the 
more rough and ready character of base- 
ment selling. 


’ The three top salesgirls in Hosiery have a mean ac- 
tivity rate of 25 seconds or over. 


Final Estimate of Success in Prediction 


When all these variables were taken 
into account in relation to absolute sales 
rank order, a 93 per cent agreement be- 
tween Interaction Chronograph meas- 
urement and sales was obtained. 

The first step in this analysis was to 
set up a rank order in which initiative- 
dominance was combined with mean 
activity for comparison with the selling 
figures on a departmental basis. As 
pointed out earlier, mean activity alone 
gave an agreement of 75 per cent with 
absolute rank order for all the depart- 
ments in the store treated separately. 
Since initiative-dominance in the first 
period was also important in all depart- 
ments, the two variables were combined. 
This was accomplished in the following 
way: standard values associated with 
best performance in each department 
were established for each variable. If a 
salesperson was above or below the stand- 
ard for the group in either or both 
characteristics, the differences were 
added together, using a simple weighting, 
and a negative rank order was con- 
structed from the sums thus obtained. 

For example, if a departmental stand- 
ard for activity is 9.00, and for initia- 
tive-dominance is 0.5, and a given sales- 
person has values of 10.0 and 0.3 respec- 
tively, these differences from the stand- 
ards are 1.0 and 0.2. Multiplying the 
initiative-dominance by a_ weighting 
factor of 10, the sum of these differences 
is 3.0. The larger the difference from the 
standard value for the department, the 
poorer the sales record. 

This rank order gave an agreement of 
85 per cent with absolute selling rank 
order, in contrast to the 75 per cent 
agreement between selling and mean ac- 
tivity alone. 

Although the other variables could 
not be combined in this way, as they had 
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a bearing only on successful performance 
in certain departments, they were con- 
sidered in the final rating of all the 
salespeople in the series. The strict 
mathematical rating for each individual 
such as that described above, based on 
all the measures available was precluded 
by the size of the series. It would have 
been necessary to treat each group of 
departments separately, assigning a spe- 
cific choice of variables and weights, if 
each person was to be given a numerical 
“score.” Instead, starting with the rank- 
ing obtained by combining the mean 
activity with the initiative-dominance 
in the first period, each person was clas- 
sified on a six-class scale: Good, Good 
Minus, Medium, Medium Minus, Poor, 
Poor Minus. Each person was then fur- 
ther classified on the basis of the other 
variables which were significant for suc- 
cessful performance in the various group- 
ings. of departments described earlier. 
If an individual ranked high in the ma- 
jority of these other variables he would 
be raised one position in the rank order. 
If he was poor in the majority of these 
other variables he would be dropped 
down one in the rank order. In the event 
that the value of one particular variable 
was far outside normal limits, this fact 
would be used to some extent to counter- 
balance the influence of the number of 
variables alone. Since we were most in- 
terested in the borderline cases in the 
Medium group, a Medium Plus class was 
introduced. We did not, however, intro- 
duce Plus groups for the other two major 
groups. As a result of this process we 
found that most of the cases included in 
the 15 per cent who were out of the 
expected rank order according to the 
two-variable system were explained by 
the other variables. In fact, less than 
ten people remained whose selling per- 
formance seemed to contradict the find- 
ings of the Interaction Chronograph— 


presumably because of personality fac- 
tors not measured by the machine or 
some unknown differences in selling op- 
portunity. Thus agreement between cri- 
teria and past selling performance was 
actually 93 per cent. 

It must be emphasized that this 93 
per cent agreement means the percen- 
tage of individuals whose rank in average 
sales in their department was the same 
as their rank in the Interaction Chrono- 
graph measurements. Although rank or- 
der correlations for the small numbers 
in each department ranged between 0.85 
and 1.0, no method of combining these 
correlation coefficients into one coefh- 
cient was available for a final index of 
validity. Consequently this percentage 
figure seemed to be the simplest method 
of expressing over-all agreement. 


Success in Prediction with New Employees 


The most important test of any selec- 
tion system, after determining the degree 
of agreement with known records of 
people already employed, is the perform- 
ance of those who are placed in jobs 
following its use. At the Gilchrist Com- 
pany both positive and negative tests 
have been possible. A positive test has 
been made by choosing people without 
previous selling experience but with In- 
teraction Chronograph measurements 
showing qualifications for successful sell- 
ing. All these people have reached sell- 
ing performance comparable to the up- 
per 25 per cent, in some instances within 
one or two months. However, the short- 
age of applicants for selling jobs since 
the end of the war has prevented build- 
ing up a series of replacements on this 
basis. The second test has been afforded 
by the number of personnel who have 
been hired for lack of more desirable 
candidates and who on the basis of their 
Chronograph measurements never would 
become top salespeople. This unfavor- 
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able prediction has proved accurate in 
every case. 

The importance of the differences in 
the interdepartmental requirements has 
also been checked. In one case, a top 
salesgirl in the Hosiery department, 
which requires very high activity, was 
transferred to Millinery during the Eas- 
ter rush. In spite of her extremely high 
activity rate she was unable to raise her 
sales beyond those of the medium people 
in the department, where a moderate 
activity had already been shown by 
Chronograph measurements to be most 
desirable. A new employee who was 
hired for this department in spite of a 
very high activity rate worked out in the 
same manner. It must be emphasized 
that the selling ability of the Hosiery 
salesgirl had long been recognized both 
in dollar sales, selling cost and by every 
other test. 

It might perhaps be thought that this 
type of failure could be explained by the 
fact that the Hosiery salesgirl did not 
have an adequate knowledge of the Mil- 
linery merchandise. This kind of expla- 
nation, however, has been repeatedly 
disproved by our experience. The new 
salesperson, referred to above, who was 
unable to sell in the Millinery depart- 
ment, became extremely successful when 
transferred to a high transaction depart- 
ment. Over and over again new people 
have been hired with the qualifications 
required for success in particular depart- 
ments and have rapidly risen to peak 
performance, even in such departments 
as Furniture and Coats where knowledge 
of merchandise has always been con- 
sidered to be a major factor. 


Pattern of the Best Salespeople 


In order to get a composite picture, if 
possible, of the top salespeople in the 
store and thereby see if success in differ- 
ent departments was actually com- 


parable, the personnel department was 
asked to select the top people in each 
departmental classification. Fifteen were 
selected as outstanding. 

When the Chronograph measurements 
of the fifteen were compared with each 
other, the most important finding was 
the great variety in the values. With the 
exception of mean activity in which all 
showed g seconds or more, their values 
ranged from the highest to the lowest 
extremes. They did not show what might 
possibly have been expected; namely 
that really good salespeople have similar 
characteristics which override the spe- 
cialized demands of different types of 
selling. This finding reenforces very 
strongly the importance of careful place- 
ment, and emphasizes the fact that an 
outstanding salesperson in a particular 
department cannot be transferred to a 
department with different requirements 
except at the risk of losing his or her 
preeminent position. 

One characteristic they all had in com- 
mon, however, in addition to mean ac- 
tivity rates of at least 9 seconds, was a 
great range of values in each of the 
variables for the different periods of the 
interview. For example, in contrast to 
other high initiative people who often 
show a rigidity in their values through- 
out the five periods, the outstanding 
salespeople, if they started out high, 
would always show low values in at least 
one later period. Similarly those with 
low initiative at the beginning of the 
interview, such as the Furniture sales- 
people, would manifest higher values 
later on. The same holds true of other 
curves. This quality of variability, of 
being able to adapt one’s rate of beha- 
viour to varying situations, does not by 
itself distinguish successful salespeople, 
but taken in conjunction with the other 
basic qualifications already described, it 
appears to make the difference between 
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the merely good and the best. Rigidity 
in performance even when combined 
with high activity and other necessary 
characteristics definitely limits the po- 
tentialities of any salesperson. 


Personality Factors which Lead to High 
Credits 


It is often said that sales alone should 
not be the sole criterion of a salesperson’s 
worth. The salesperson who acquires a 
sizable clientele of her own has a value 
that may not be measured by sales fig- 
ures alone but in addition by the good- 
will she creates for the store. On the 
other hand, there are salespeople who 
may sell a large number of transients by 
aggressive methods but antagonize 
enough customers to lose goodwill. It is 
not possible ordinarily to obtain any real 
information about the extent of any 
salesperson’s clientele; salespeople are 
often understandably reluctant to co- 
operate in compiling lists of repeat cus- 
tomers. But average daily credits (goods 
returned) do provide a good indicator of 
which salespeople tend to oversell their 
customers. It is true that factors to some 
extent beyond the salesperson’s control 
also enter in—wrong sizes, poor mate- 
rial, etc., but it is fair to assume that 
since these factors normally distribute 
for each person within a department, 
any excess is probably due to the sales- 
person’s own approach. 

In order to ascertain this personal 
factor, each salesperson’s ratio of credits 
to net sales was calculated for each 
department and compared with their 
Chronograph measurements. A direct 
relationship between a high degree of 
dominance during the interruption pe- 
riod and a high credit ratio was found. 
There were only two types of exception 
to this agreement. First, among the 7th 
Floor Furniture salespeople there were 
no significant differences in initiative- 


dominance in the interruption period 
and their credits were directly propor- 
tionate to their sales. Second, in three or 
four other departments where there were 
salespeople with both high and low val- 
ues for this characteristic, there were no 
significant differences—one per cent or 
less—between the individual credit ratios. 
These departments, however, included 
Rugs, Men’s Clothing, etc. of which 
there was such a shortage in 1945—the 
year for which the figures were obtained 
—that the effect of excessive dominance 
would not be expected to counterbalance 
the tremendous demand for the mer- 
chandise. With 85 per cent of the re- 
maining individuals there was a direct 
relationship between dominance in the 
interruption period and the credit ratio, 
although the high credits occur at 
slightly varying levels on the dominance 
curves of the different departments. 
These high dominance values are also 
associated with high interruptions on the 
subject’s adjustment curve, and in some 
instances this curve is a better predictor 
of the credit ratio. However, the scarcity 
of many lines of merchandise makes a 
more extended analysis impracticable at 
present, and these findings must there- 
fore be regarded as merely tentative. 


Distribution of Sales Ability in the General 
Population 


Since an activity rate of 9 seconds or 
over and often high initiative are out- 
standing elements making for successful 
selling, it is interesting to see what the 
distribution of these characteristics is 
in the general population. Our best in- 
formation as to this comes from a series 
of 600 military personnel in training who 
were given the same type of interview. 
In this group only 10 per cent had activ- 
ity rates of 9 seconds or over. More- 
over, their initiative-dominance values 
were considerably lower than those of 
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the salespeople. It would appear, there- 
fore, that if these characteristics are as 
important for selling as this report indi- 
cates, there is only a small percentage of 
the population from which to choose, 
particularly if both high activity and 
high initiative are demanded. Any final 
statement on distribution naturally re- 
quires measurements from a much larger 
series. These results, however, at least 
suggest that sales ability is not the most 
common factor among the general popu- 
lation. 

We have also been able to make a 
comparison with the foremen, supervi- 
sors, and other line executives in a manu- 
facturing company. Their activity rates 
were exactly comparable to those in the 
military series of 600, with only about 
10 per cent having a rate of g or over. 
However, their initiative-dominance was 
on the average higher than that of the 
sales personnel. The requirements for 
success in supervisory and sales work 
differ in general, but they do have in 
common some characteristics such as 
high activity at the end of the interview. 

Preliminary results of interviewing 
buyers at the Gilchrist Company, whose 
jobs include supervision of sales person- 
nel, indicate that in initiative-dominance 
they are comparable to the supervisory 
personnel in the manufacturing company 
rather than to the salespeople or to the 
military group. However, they show a 
very high activity, equal to and often 
greater than that of the top salespeople. 
In general we have found that supervi- 
sors tend to have higher values in initia- 
tive-dominance, and usually in activity 


too, than the people under them, and 
this again proved true under test. 


Conclusion 


As far as present results have gone, 
evaluation and selection of sales person- 
nel on the basis of Interaction Chron- 
ograph measurements have shown 
marked practical success. Given a longer 
period of use, it is possible that some of 
the standards set for types of depart- 
ments may have to be modified, par- 
ticularly when enough transfers can be 
made to determine with sufficient prob- 
ability the exact patterns necessary for 
success in the various selling situations 
in the store. Nevertheless, the extremely 
high agreement with average sales and 
the accuracy with which predictions of 
performance have been borne out indi- 
cate that the method is extremely prom- 
ising in the selection and placement of 
sales personnel. 

Moreover, the findings have meaning 
in terms of common observation; sales- 
people do have to do a lot of talking and 
must adjust to different types of custom- 
ers; aggressive behaviour is a liability 
in some types of selling and an asset 
in others. The Interaction Chronograph 
can define these terms with precise meas- 
urements of the behaviour involved. 
With its findings the personnel depart- 
ment can work with facts about per- 
sonality instead of with vague intuitive 
opinions, and base its administrative de- 
cisions on concrete knowledge, predict- 
ing success or failure with an accuracy 
never before achieved. 








ESTIMATING THE CHARACTER OF UNSAMPLED 
SEGMENTS OF A UNIVERSE 


LUCIEN WARNER 
Life Magazine 


Eprror’s Nore: The author explains a scheme for 
estimating the characteristics of an area on a basis of 
relationship with known data, without sampling the area. 


INTRODUCTION 


FTER a considerable period of skep- 
A ticism, it is now generally accepted 
that from a properly planned and exe- 
cuted study of a fraction of one per cent 
of, say, the residents of Pennsylvania, 
we can deduce a dependable description 
of the state’s citizens. 

The next step in the process of stretch- 
ing the credulity of critics of sampling is, 
quite logically, the description of com- 
posite Pennsylvanians without doing 
any interviewing at all in the Keystone 
state. There is now evidence that this 
can be accomplished under certain cir- 
cumstances. But before describing this 
apparent legerdemain let us see what 
advantages might accrue from such 
magic. 


Possibility of Refined Analysis 


Perhaps the greatest single advantage 
of such a scheme relates to the analytical 
treatment of survey data. The emphasis 
in early sampling work was entirely on 
describing the universe as a whole. While 
this is still true toa degree, there is more 
and more appreciation of the value of 
more minute analysis, of studying differ- 
ences among parts of the universe. De- 
scription of parts has usually been ob- 
tained by simple cross- tabulation. Thus, 
a separate count of replies by men and 
by women may show important differ- 
ences when political issues are related to 
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moral or family matters. 

But analysis by simple cross-tabula- 
tion is possible only in terms of units 
represented in the sample—and ade- 
quately represented. To insure reliabil- 
ity, the size of this representation must 
exceed a certain minimum (depending on 
certain factors which need not concern 
us here). Since practical (cost) consider- 
ations always dictate a maximum size 
for the total sample, and adequacy of 
representation dictates a minimum size 
for any of its subdivisions, the number of 
units into which the whole can be an- 
alyzed by cross-tabulation is definitely 
limited. In some cases this is most unfor- 
tunate. An example will be given below 
in which study of the universe in terms 
of a few large subdivisions might conceal 
relations which would be revealed by 
more refined analysis, and might even 
lead to a false conclusion. 

When correlate-based estimates of un- 
sampled segments are used, on the other 
hand, the number of subdivisions sus- 
ceptible to analytical treatment is less 
rigidly limited. In this case, limitation 
depends largely on three factors: (1) 
The smallness of the units in which cor- 
relate data from Census and other 
sources are available; (2) The increased 
clerical cost of handling larger numbers 
of subdivisions; and (3) The necessity 
for establishing correlates within prede- 
termined limits of error. In the applica- 
tion described in this paper the analysis 
was regional and the universe was re- 
duced to 3,075 subdivisions (total U. S. 
counties), which is many times more 
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than is normally possible by cross-tabu- 
lation. 


APPLICATIONS OF TECHNIQUE 
IN MARKETING FIELD 


Market Distribution and Advertising 


Regional analysis, which is one of the 
most important for marketing purposes, 
provides an excellent example of the 
advantages of the far more refined 
breakdown made possible by estimates 
of unsampled segments. Because a man- 
ufacturer wants his goods (and his 
promotional efforts) to be distributed 
geographically in proportion to the ab- 
sorption capacity of each area, he often 
wishes to relate survey data (concerning 
desire for an article or ability to buy, for 
example) to sales territories, and to dis- 
tribution tracts generally. 

Not all kinds of goods follow the same 
pattern in their geographical distribu- 
tion. If survey data are to be related toa 
variety of patterns, they must be avail- 
able in small units so that combinations 
can be made which will produce a mini- 
mum violation of these patterns. Realis- 
tic marketing boundaries frequently dis- 
regard the political boundaries which 
can be used most conveniently in surveys 
because population, housing, and other 
data are available in terms of political 
units. To set up politically defined areas 
which will coincide closely enough with a 
market area to permit comparisons, the 
smaller the political units the better. 
Data by states are preferable to data by 
the nine Census regions and county data 
are more useful still. Yet few private 
organizations can afford to sample 3,075 
counties. 

Survey figures which are capable of 
refined subdivision are readily applied 
to advertising problems also. Suppose 
a study supplied material only in terms 
of the four major geographical divisions 
and in general terms suggested that 


advertising efforts could more profit- 
ably be spent in the South than in the 
Northeast. One could hardly conclude 
from this that heavy campaigns in cities 
like Birmingham, Norfolk, and Atlanta 
are called for. It might be that were 
these data available by county they 
would show that the more rura/ the 
county, the more profitably could ad- 
vertising be used, and that this was true 
in all parts of the country. If so, the gross 
division in this case gave the South the 
advantage, not because it was south, but 
because it was less urbanized. Only the 
more refined analysis would reveal the 
facts. 

Another use to which estimates of 
unsampled segments can be put in the 
marketing field is the establishment of 
norms for setting up advertising or sales 
quotas, or for gauging the success of mer- 
chandising and promotion efforts. In the 
magazine business this has made possi- 
ble the identification of weak spots, areas 
which appear to be capable of absorbing 
more copies per thousand population 
than are actually bought. 


Radio Listening 


A possible field of usefulness is the 
measurement of radio audiences. Much 
of the field work in radio surveys has 
been restricted by practical considera- 
tions to the more urban territory and to 
telephone homes. The cost of propor- 
tionately sampling all rural areas and 
all non-telephone families would be ex- 
cessive. Yet it is possible that the rela- 
tion between telephone development and 
listening, and between degree of urban- 
ity and listening could be reliably estab- 
lished at a reasonable cost, and even be 
employed (together probably with other 
factors) in a multiple correlation for the 
prediction of these two kinds of seg- 
ments now inadequately sampled in 
many studies. 
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TECHNICAL ADVANTAGES IN 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


Supplementing Field Work 


One problem on which these estimates 
could throw light is that of estimating 
characteristics among difficult-to-inter- 
view people. Census takers get deeper 
into backwoods sections than interview- 
ers usually do. They get farther off the 
main highways. Then, too, they get 
more accurate factual material regarding 
households where education is slight and 
intelligence is low. When such material 
correlates closely with a characteristic 
under study, the predictions based on it 
may more nearly approach the truth 
than estimates based on field work which, 
because of difficulties of both physical 
and mental communication, are nec- 
essarily faulty. 

A further way in which estimates 
prove useful is in checking the reason- 
ableness of the results of field surveys. 
If we can derive estimates for a segment 
of the universe independently of any 
sampling done in that segment, we are 
provided with an instrument for the de- 
tection of possible faulty interviewing 
or sampling. This is particularly helpful 
when the pressure of deadlines or the 
wide dispersal of interviewing points 
reduces field supervision below the point 
considered safe by cautious research or- 
ganizations. 


Clues to Further Research 


These estimates may prove useful 
also in the detection of factors not pre- 
viously known to bear a relationship to 
the characteristic under study. In the 
magazine study mentioned below, an 
unsuspected factor came to light when 
estimates and actual circulation figures 
were compared. For certain magazines, 
at least, a given amount of education 
and wealth paid considerably higher 


dividends in the form of magazine buy- 
ers in some parts of the country than 
they did in others. The detection of a 
factor (this regional one, for example), 
does not necessarily supply direct evi- 
dence of the causes behind it, but clues 
are sometimes provided. In this instance, 
territory where reading was below expec- 
tation corresponded, in general, to what 
has sometimes been called the “Bible 
Belt.” This observation led to the com- 
parison of magazine buying with reli- 
gious and with political characteristics. 

The first study revealed that where 
there is a high proportion of church mem- 
bers affiliated with sects noted for theo- 
logical fundamentalism, the buying of 
the mass weeklies fell below the volume 
as predicted by the multiple correlation. 
The relationship to political attitude 
was more spotty, but the circulation in 
certain areas which loyally and tradi- 
tionally supported congressmen of both 
parties with isolationsit and generally 
conservative leanings was definitely be- 
low expectation. 


Conditions Permitting Estimates for Un- 
sampled Segments 


The computation of estimates for 
those parts of the universe not repre- 
sented in the sample is possible when 
known characteristics of the segment 
bear a measurable and sufficiently close 
relation to the trait under investigation. 
As has often been pointed out, an opin- 
ion or other characteristic of a very 
small sample of an entire population may 
be measured or otherwise studied and 
the results accepted as true for the entire 
universe (within a measurable sampling 
error) to the extent that the sample re- 
sembles the universe with respect to 
traits correlating with the characteristic 
under study. 

In practice it is impossible to identify 
all such correlates. Two general methods 
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(with many variations) have frequently 
been used in achieving as nearly as pos- 
sible a representative sample: 

1. Selection of a sample in such a way 
that everyone in the universe has 
an equal chance of falling in the 
sample, or in a way that individuals 
of several classifications have vary- 
ing probabilities for inclusion, these 
probabilities being based on estab- 
lished part-whole relationships, i.e., 
the use of a random scheme. 

. Identifying the several traits most 
closely correlated with the charac- 
teristics under study, seeing that 
the sample resembles the universe 
with respect to them and employing 
random selection within the con- 
trolled strata, i.e., the so-called 
stratified sampling technique. 
Actually, as shown by subsequent be- 

havior such as buying or voting, each of 
these approaches (besides several com- 
binations and variations of them’) if skill- 
fully practiced has yielded reasonably ac- 
curate descriptions of the total universe. 
Each method has practical advantages 
and disadvantages. There is no question 
of selecting the better method, except 
in terms of a specific study. This article 
intends not to be controversial, therefore 
but merely to call attention toa by-prod- 
uct of the identification of correlates 
which is a necessary part of the second 
approach. 


i) 


EsTIMATING UNSAMPLED SEGMENTS OF 
A UNIVERSE—A Case Stupy 


Successful estimates of unsampled 
portions were recently made, by the 
Magazine Audience Group on behalf of 
Life magazine and described in Life’s 
Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences 


! One common combination of the two is the use of 
the second method to find localities which may properly 
be used as sampling areas, and the first method for 
sampling within such areas. 


No. 8. Dr. Raymond Franzen, who was 
assigned by the Magazine Audience 
Group to develop the method, is report- 
ing the technical details in an article now 
in preparation. The aim of the Maga- 
zine Audience Group’s study was to pro- 
vide estimates of the number of readers 
of certain magazines, county by county 
across the nation, without making a field 
survey of all counties. The steps will be 
outlined only in brief here. 


The Ground Work 


The first task was to detect population 
characteristics likely to be correlated 
with magazine reading. At this point, an 
otherwise protracted search for perti- 
nent factors was considerably abbreviated 
because of the background of experience 
available. As a result of extensive study 
of readers of all sorts, of the number of 
readers per copy, and of the extent of 
reading within an issue, it was known 
that amount of reading varied regionally 
and, within regions, according to degree 
of urbanization. It had also been ob- 
served that readers were inclined to be 
better “‘heeled,” better housed, and bet- 
ter schooled than non-readers. A back- 
ground of experience with the topic un- 
der study is clearly a great asset in the 
application of this method to its inten- 
sive investigation.” 

Circulation also was known to have a 
high correlation with reading; circula- 
tion figures of the leading weekly maga- 
zines were available by counties. Those 
characteristics which could be grouped 
together with circulation would form a 
natural, although not necessarily causa- 
tive, background for reading. Statistics 
on many population characteristics are 
presented in terms of counties, and 


2 There may be less agreement regarding factors re- 
lated to radio listening. This might retard their identi- 
fication should an effort be made to apply the method to 
measurement of radio audiences. 
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these were compared with per capita 
circulation figures to determine which, 
if any, were related to circulation. In this 
study, the counties were grouped into 
eight universes in terms of the size of the 
largest city in the county. This restricted 
the range of urban concentration, a fac- 
tor related to per capita circulation. Of 
course, the use of per capita figures 
equalizes the effect of population dis- 
crepancies within a universe. 


Testing for Most Important Relationships 


As would be expected, cultural factors 
showed a substantial positive correlation 
with circulation, the best of the group 
for prediction purposes being the per 
cent of adult population having had at 
least some high school education. Hous- 
ing factors, themselves interrelated, were 
also correlated with circulation. Since 
the latter factors were not too closely 
linked with the cultural group, it was 
evident that the addition of a housing 
factor would increase the equation’s pre- 
dictive value. The best of the housing 
factors for the present purpose happened 
to be percentage of dwellings with me- 
chanical refrigeration. 

Using these education and refrigerator 
ownership figures in a multiple regres- 
sion equation, per capita circulation by 
county was predicted, and these esti- 
mates compared with the actual, known 
circulation. The counties where the pre- 
dicted and actual figures differed the 
most (in both directions) were then 
scrutinized. It became apparent that the 
regression equation would be sharpened 
by the addition of some measure of buy- 
ing power. Retail sales per family were 
distinctly higher than average in coun- 
ties which were under-predicted, and 
lower in counties which were over-pre- 
dicted. The several other population 
figures available by county had less bear- 
ing on the objective of the study. 


In all universes the combination of 
education, mechanical refrigeration, and 
retail sales had a higher predictive value 
than any other three elements in com- 
bination. To be more exact, these three 
were the most helpful: cultural, housing, 
and buying power factors in combina- 
tion. Cross-validation correlations, using 
random halves of the samples confirmed 
the selection of these factors. 


Selecting the Counties to be Included 


Selection of the counties which were 
to form the sample was guided by the 
need to represent both the central tend- 
ency and the spread of the 3,075 coun- 
ties with respect to a combination of 
these three factors so weighted as to give 
the best multiple correlation with circu- 
lation; also it was necessary that these 
counties be representative with respect 
to circulation, and with respect to urban 
concentration, which, as noted, above, is 
related to circulation. A final considera- 
tion in the selection was the proportion 
of people employed in manufacturing 
and in wholesale marketing, since it had 
been observed that reading varied some- 
what depending on whether a city was 
largely industrial, a market center, bal- 
anced, or: institutional (low in both dis- 
tributive and manufacturing employ- 
ment). 


Validating the Group Selected 


Validation of both average and vari- 
ance of the group of counties selected to 
represent all 3,075 for the present pur- 
poses was of two sorts. Validations were 
made in terms of elements used in the 
design and also elements not used in the 
design. 

There was first the comparison of 
weighted projections of various popula- 
tion characteristics of the counties in 
the sample with known figures for the 
nation. Thus, percentage of employment 
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in distribution and services in 1939 pro- 
jected to 49.7, as compared with a 
known national figure of 50.5. Telephone, 
education, income tax returns, sales, 
and other projections all fell close to the 
actual figures. 

The second method of validation, 
comparison of actual per capita circu- 
lation in 100 counties chosen at random 
with figures predicted by regression 
formula from the sample, proved that, 
both as to variance and central tendency 
the national correlations between popu- 
lation characteristics and circulation 
hold also for the sample counties. 

For the present purpose, it is unnec- 
essary to describe the sampling method 
used within a given county. Any system 
which provided a truly representative 
cross section of a county would have 


sufficed. 


Validating the Data Developed from the 
Sample 


Turning to practical application, we 
find that the use of county circulation 
figures in conjunction with two of the 
established correlates, education and 
mechanical refrigeration, permits the 
prediction by regression equation of the 
audiences of the mass weeklies (i.e., 
actual number of readers of a given 
issue) within a reasonable margin of 
error.’ In 35 counties, where the predic- 
tions could be compared with the results 
of actual sampling, the average error 
was three percentage points. Three- 
quarters of the predictions fell within 
four percentage points of the figure re- 
sulting from actual field work. 

This margin is considered remarkably 
small since it measures much more than 

*Had the retail sales factor been retained, the 
multiple correlation would have been slightly higher, 
but it was planned to use the projected estimates of 
local audiences in conjunction with local retail sales 


data. Discarding the sales factor eliminated the possi- 
bility of a spurious relationship. 


the influence of factors not included in 
the multiple. Included are also the 
sampling error, which is computable, 
and all field, clerical, and tabulation 
flaws, some of which may have been 
systematic. These cannot be computed. 

From circulation alone, only a very 
approximate audience estimate is ob- 
tainable since there is wide variation 
from county to county in readers per 
copy, this variation being related to 
many factors, including those under 
study. But the addition of these two 
correlates sharpens the estimate, dem- 
onstrating, of course, that these factors 
are related to the tendency (or its ab- 
sence) for many people to read a single 
copy of a magazine. 


Application of Technique 


Returning to the central point of this 
paper (the advantages of being able to 
analyze a universe into elements besides 
those which are represented in the sam- 
ple), we see the importance of these vali- 
dations. They permit estimates of audi- 
ences in unsampled areas. However, in 
actual practice, trustworthy estimates 
are not possible for all 3,075 individual 
counties. As an extreme example, the 
November 1, 1943 Civilian Population 
Estimate published by the Census Bu- 
reau says that Armstrong County, S. D. 
has a population of 9 people. Obviously 
estimates for this county alone would 
have little meaning. 

However, estimates can be provided 
for most counties of major interest to 
persons with goods to merchandise. In 
cases where a central county consists 
almost entirely of a market center with 
little satellite, peripheral territory, it is 
necessary to combine it with one or more 
dependent counties. This is partly be- 
cause of the tendency of many people to 
patronize newsstands (and thus inflate 
circulation) in the central county, but 
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to carry magazines across the line and 
be readers in their homes in satellite 
counties. In any case, the use of social 
correlates of reading has permitted veri- 
fiable regional predictions in unsampled 
areas and has manifestly broadened the 
usefulness of the sample. 


Possible Application of the Method in 
Other Fields 


Has the procedure illustrated, i.e., the 
description of unsampled segments of a 
universe by prediction based on corre- 
lates, application beyond regions as seg- 
ments and beyond magazine reading as 
the subject of study? In theory, the 
answer is probably “Yes.” In practice, 
the answer depends upon the alertness 
of investigators to suspect relationships 
and their willingness to tabulate data on 
all factors under suspicion and detect, 
probably through a study of residuals, 
any correlates of an order which give 
promise of predictive usefulness. 

There has been some unpublished 
work done along these lines in connec- 
tion with the establishment of sales 


quotas. Some materials along this line 
have been published also. Lazarsfeld and 
Franzen have made a study‘ employing 
a parallel principle in the construction 
of a sample which would theoretically 
have high predictive value politically. 
Researchers, and particularly market 
researchers, seem to have neglected the 
possibilities of describing segments of a 
universe which cannot conveniently be 
sampled by the detection and and use of 
correlates. It will be interesting to have 
reports from time to time of further ap- 
plications of this technique. 

Since the preparation of this paper, 
field work for Life’s gth Study has been 
completed. It provides further valida- 
tions and a closer multiple correlation. 

In conclusion, the writer accepts re- 
sponsibility for the material presented 
but, simultaneously, gives all credit for 
the development of the technique to 
Dr. Franzen for whom he acts as a 
Boswell. 


4 American Sociological Review, Volume X, No. 2, 
Apri!, 1945, pp. 261-273. 
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Eprror’s Note: This is the second of two articles* deal- 
ing with the Wheeler-Lea Amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 


ITHIN its sphere, the success of 
W the Federal Trade Commission 
can be measured in terms of the degree 
to which it extirpates “unfair methods” 
of business. The heart of this problem 
and the focal point of much of the Com- 
mission’s work is the definition of the 
term “unfair methods.” The layman is 
apt to agree with Edward S. Rogers’ 
student, who said that the term “unfair 
competition” meant “playing dirty 
tricks.””° However correct and funda- 
mental this definition may be, it re- 
mains a generalization that the Com- 
mission must translate into usable poli- 
cies or standards by which specific 
methods can be judged, bearing in mind 
always the possibility that it may be sub- 
jected to review by the courts. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE TERM “UNFAIR 
Metuops” BEFORE 1934 


In beginning its task of defining “un- 
fairness,” the Commission did not have 
the benefit of a broad, common-law in- 
terpretation of the term to fall back 
upon. In fact, quite the reverse was true. 
There had developed an area in common 
law titled “unfair competition,” it is 
true. But, with the relatively few excep- 
tions, the phrase possessed a very nar- 


* See William F. Brown, “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission and False Advertising. I,” JournaL oF Mar- 
KeTINnG, Vol. XII, 1, July, 1947 pp. 38-46. 

6 Rogers, Book Review (1929) 39 Yale L. F. 297, 301. 
Mr. Rogers’ discussion constitutes a vigorous essay on 
the desirability of considering “unfair competition” 
realistically, 


row connotation, approximately synon- 
ymous with “passing off,” that is, 
imitating a competitor’s trade-name or 
in some instances, his product in such a 
way as to confuse buyers and thus capi- 
talize upon the good will belonging to 
the competitor.?? 

The members of Congress recognized 
this attitude on the part of the courts, 
and, after vigorous debate on the sub- 
ject, decided to employ the phrase “un- 
fair methods of competition” in order to 
free the Commission from the legal 
limitations that might be encountered 
from the use of the accepted term.” 

Contradictory Fudicial Positions. Just 
what could be included within the scope 
of the Commission’s authority by the 
phrase “unfair methods” was not at all 
clear to the courts or the Commission in 
spite of the extensive Congressional de- 
bate on the subject. At least two view- 
points developed. One of these is exem- 
plified by the Sears, Roebuck case, 
supra footnote 3, first of the Commis- 
sion’s cease and desist orders to come 
before the courts. Advocating a broad 


37 An excellent summary of the common law position 
with respect to unfair competition is contained in 
Chaffee, Unfair Competition (1940) 53 Harvard L. Reo. 
1289. Other articles dealing with the subject include 
Handler and Pickett, Trade Marks and Trade Names, 
An Analysis and Synthesis (1930) 30 Columbia L. Rev. 
168 and 759, Haines, Efforts to Define Unfair Competi- 
tion (1919) 29 Yale L. F. 1, Handler, Unfair Competition 
(1936) 21 Iowa L. Rev. 175. 

28 A discussion of Congressional debate on this topic 
is contained in Montague, Unfair Methods of Competi- 
tion (1915) 25 Yale L. F. 20. In addition to references 
given in this article, interesting reflections of the atti- 
tudes of Congressmen toward control of business morals, 
including advertising standards, are expressed in Con- 
gressional Record, 51, 8856-8858, 11378-11389, 12142- 
12149 (1914). 
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definition of the term, Judge Baker, 
speaking for the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals, expressed himself as follows: 

“Petitioner urges that the declaration 
of section 5 must be held void for in- 
definiteness unless the words ‘unfair 
methods of competition’ be construed 
to embrace no more than acts which on 
September 26, 1914, when Congress 
spoke, were identifiable as acts of unfair 
trade then condemned by the common 
law as expressed in prior cases. But the 
phrase is no more indefinite than ‘due 
process of law.’ The general idea of that 
phrase as it appears in Constitutions and 
statutes is quite well known; but we have 
never encountered what purported to be 
an all-embracing schedule or found a 
specific definition that would bar the 
continuous processes of judicial inclu- 
sion and exclusion based upon accumu- 
lating experience... . 

“The commissioners... are to exer- 
cise their common sense, as informed by 
their knowledge of the general idea of 
unfair trade at common law, and stop 
all those trade practices that have a 
capacity or a tendency to injure compet- 
itors directly or through deception of 
purchasers, quite irrespective of whether 
the specific practices in question have 
yet been denounced in common-law 
GMeh. ... 

“Sufficient appears in this record and 
in the presentation of the case to war- 
rant us in expressing the belief that 
petitioner’s business standards were at 
least as high as those generally prevailing 
in the commercial world at the time in 
question, and that the action of the 
commission is to be taken rather as a 
general illustration of the better meth- 
ods required for the future than a specif- 
ic selection of petitioner for reproof on 
account of its conduct in the past.’ 


29 Supra footnote 3, at 311, 312. 


However, a very different point of 
view was propounded by the Supreme 
Court in the Gratz case. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, speaking for the majority 
of the Supreme Court, held that: “The 
words ‘unfair methods of competition’ 
are not defined by the statute, and their 
exact meaning is in dispute. It is for the 
courts, not the commission, ultimately 
to determine as matter of law what they 
include. They are clearly inapplicable to 
practices never heretofore regarded as 
opposed to good morals because char- 
acterized by deception, bad faith, fraud 
or oppression, or as against public policy 
because of their dangerous tendency un- 
duly to hinder competition or create 
monopoly.’’%° 

Such an approach was to be an un- 
changing one, bound by the standards of 
1914, and different by far from Judge 
Baker’s concept of a definition growing 
by the “continuing processes of judicial 
inclusion and exclusion based upon ac- 
cumulating experience.” In the Winsted 
case two years later, the Supreme Court 
upheld the power of the Commission to 
forbid the advertising of a product as 
“100% pure wool” when such was not 
the case.*! The majority opinion stated 
that this finding was within the limits 
set down by the Gratz case. 

In an analysis of these and other de- 
cisions, Judge Denison, in the L. B. 
Silver case, presents the view that false 
advertising, per se, is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; rather, that unfair methods are 


30 Federal Trade Commission v. Gratz et al., 253 U. S- 
421, 427 (1920). The case was decided against the Com- 
mission on a technicality. The quoted statement, then, 
is in the nature of oditer dicta. However, in the decade 
following this decision, it was frequently referred to in 
cases as the statement of the law. Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Clarke concurring, dissented, objecting to 
both the matter of the technicality and the treatment of 
the unfairness of the method involved. 

31 Federal Trade Commission v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 
258 U.S. 483 (1922). 
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limited to those methods leading to 
monopoly or those methods (frequently 
advertising) which are used for “passing 
off” purposes.” He explains the Supreme 
Court decision in the Winsted case by 
pointing out that the Company had 
falsely advertised that its products were 
“100% wool”; in other words, it had 
been guilty of “palming off” part-wool 
products as pure wool.* 

This explanation of the meaning of 
“unfair methods of competition” is im- 
portant only because it seems to pro- 
vide a guide to the decisions of most, if 
not all, of the cases involving unfair 
methods in the thirteen years following 
the Gratz ruling. During this period the 
Commission’s activities were not well 
received by the courts. In general, the 
Commission was upheld only if it could 
prove that its cease and desist order 
proscribed a practice that was in re- 
straint of trade or that could be consid- 


ered “passing off” in the sense used by 
Judge Denison.* 


827. B. Silver Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 289 
Fed. 985 (CCA 6, 1923). The court modified consider- 
ably certain paragraphs of the Commission’s order and 
vacated others. Judge Denison, quoted above, agreed 
in part with the majority of the court, but dissented on 
the ground that the entire order should be vacated. 

% In his rationalization, Judge Denison uses the term 
“palming off” somewhat more broadly than generally 
accepted at the time, since Winsted was not appropriat- 
ing the good will of any particular competitor. Cf. 
Mosler Safe Co. v. Ely-Norris Safe Co., 273 U. S. 132 
(1927). 

* Typical of the “restraint of trade” cases are: 
National Harness Manufacturers’ Association v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 268 Fed. 705 (CCA 6, 1920); West- 
ern Sugar Refinery Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
275 Fed. 725 (CCA 9, 1921); Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of El Paso, Texas, et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
(CCA 5, 1922); and the Southern Hardware Fobbers’ 
Association et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 290 Fed. 
773 (CCA 5, 1923). 

Typical of the “passing off” cases are: Royal Baking 
Powder Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 281 Fed. 744 
(CCA 2, 1922), (passing off a phosphate baking powder 
as a cream of tartar baking powder); Juvenile Shoe Co., 
Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission, 289 Fed. 57 (CCA 9, 
1923), (imitating name and trade-mark of well-known 


Unsuccessful Commission Efforts. At- 
tempts made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent malpractices other 
than “passing off” of the type described 
above generally suffered rebuff at the 
hands of the courts. In the Chicago Por- 
trait Company case, for example, it was 
charged that appellant’s methods misled 
customers as to the usual price of the 
photo-enlarging and tinting services 
which it peddled.* The company’s sales- 
man called on prospective customers and 
represented that the portrait finishing 
service was normally priced at $20; how- 
ever, the selected customer was to be 
given the opportunity to “draw” for a 
trade check, which would reduce the 
payment to $10, and a second portrait 
would be included free; the selected 
customer, then, was to receive portraits 
usually costing $40 for only $10. Ac- 
tually all purchasers were given the same 
offer. 





Juvenile Shoe Corp.); Fox Film Corp. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, 296 Fed. 353 (CCA 2, 1924), (passing off 
an old motion picture under a new title); Proctor and 
Gamble v. Federal Trade Commission, 11 F(2d) 47 (CCA 
6, 1926), (passing off a kerosene soap as a naphtha 
soap); Louis Leavitt v. Federal Trade Commission, 16 
F(2d) 1019 (CCA 2, 1926), (passing off as white lead a 
product whose principal ingredient is not lead sulphate 
or lead carbonate, the true white leads); Sea Island 
Thread Company, Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission, 22 
F(2d) 1to19 (CCA 2, 1927), (using the name “Satin 
Silk” on a cotton thread); Federal Trade Commission v. 
Bradley, 31 F(2d) 569 (CCA 2, 1929), (using the name 
“English Tub Soap” and address, “London,” for a 
purely domestic product); Masland Duraleather Co. et al. 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 34 F(2d) 733, (CCA 3, 
1929), (using the name “Duraleather” for a product not 
made of leather), and so on. 

There were, of course, court reversals of Commission 
orders even in “passing off” and restraint of trade cases, 
Cf. Federal Trade Commission v. Curtis Publishing 
Company, 260 U. S. 568 (1922), Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Eastman Kodak Co. et al., 274 U.S. 619 (1927) 
Ohio Leather Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 45 
F(2d) 39, (CCA 6, 1930), Arnold Stone Co., Inc. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 49 F(2d) 1017 (CCA 5, 
1931), and others, 

% Chicago Portrait Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
4 F(2d) 759 (CCA 7, 1925), cert. den. 269 U. S. 556 
(1925). 
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In vacating the Commission’s order 
against the company, the court held that 
the practice was deceiving, but inasmuch 
as no evidence was furnished to show 
that any purchaser was dissatisfied be- 
cause the portraits delivered were not 
equal to the samples shown, neither 
purchasers nor competitors were injured 
within the meaning of the law.* 

Again in the Ostermoor case, the court 
refused to uphold a Commission order 
against an exaggerated picturization of 
the Company’s product, a mattress.* 
The basis for the action was the trade- 
mark which showed an open end of the 
mattress, the bats or layers of filling flar- 
ing widely, six or seven times the finished 
thickness. Actually, a mattress, when 
opened, flared only about 50 or 100 per 
cent. The Commission argued that this 
picturization misrepresented the resil- 
iency and elasticity of the product. 
However, Judge Mack declared, 
... the slightest pictorial exaggera- 
tion of the qualities of an article can not 
be deemed to be either a misrepresenta- 
tion or an unfair method of competition. 
The time-honored custom of at least 
merely slight puffing unlike the clear 
misrepresentation of the character of the 
goods, as in the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany case...has not come under a 
legal ban. ...Concededly, it [the pic- 
ture] is an exaggeration of the actual 
condition; indeed, petitioner asserts that 
it is not and was not intended to be de- 
scriptive, but fanciful and as such the 
subject matter of valid trade-marks.’’ 
The fact that the careless or ignorant 


«e 


36On numerous other occasions the courts took the 
position that even though misrepresentation were prac- 
ticed, the buyer was not injured if the item purchased 
was “just as good” as another he might have obtained. 
Cf. Berkey &@ Gay Furn. Co. et al. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 42 F(2d) 427 (CCA 6, 1930). 

37 Ostermoor & Co., Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission, 
16 F(2d) 962 (CCA 2, 1927). 

38 jd, at 963, 964. 


reader might be impressed by the fanci- 
ful illustration and buy because of this 
misrepresentation apparently was of no 
concern to the court. 

In both the Chicago Portrait Co. and 
the Ostermoor cases, as in the Sears, 
Roebuck &f Co. case much earlier, the 
basis for the Commission’s action rested 
upon the fact that potential buyers re- 
ceived an exaggerated impression of the 
value or effectiveness of the product sold 
as a result of respondents’ practices. It 
is perhaps understandable that the 
courts were more reluctant to proscribe 
methods involving such features than 
those involving “passing off.” 

Instances of the latter type generally 
are characterized by out and out falsifi- 
cation of fact. But in those cases in which 
value or effectiveness of the product is at 
issue, the misrepresentation frequently 
is much less clear-cut; exaggeration and 
inference may be substituted for direct 
mis-statement of fact. The courts as- 
sume that the person of “average in- 
telligence” is shrewd enough to avoid 
being misled by such time-honored com- 
petitive devices.*® Hence their unwill- 
ingness to protect the buyer (or the 
competitor) from practices less clearly 
unfair than “passing off.’’4° 


ExPANDED JupIcIAL Concept or Un- 
FAIRNESS AFTER 1933 


This tendency of the courts to place a 
limited meaning on the term “unfair 


39 An excellent discussion of the typical attitude of 
judges on this matter is contained in Rogers, The Un- 
wary Purchaser (1910) 8 Mich. L. Rev. 613. 

40 Exaggeration of value or effectiveness was not the 
only time-honored practice that the courts failed to find 
unfair. Reversal was encountered by Commission orders 
against such ancient customs as: “treating” customers 
[New Fersey Asbestos Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
264 Fed. sog (CCA 2, 1920)], manufacturer’s gift of 
premiums to retailer’s salesmen [Kinney-Rome Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 275 Fed. 665 (CCA 7, 
1921)], use of paid testimonials [Northam Warren Corp. 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 59 F(2d) 196 (CCA 2, 
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methods” was sharply reversed by the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Keppel case.“ In upholding 
the Commission’s order against the use 
of a lottery device in the sale of candy, 
Mr. Justice Stone uses terms reminis- 
cent of Judge Baker’s words in the 
Sears case. 

He says: “As proposed by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce... 
the bill which ultimately became the 
Federal Trade Commission Act de- 
clared ‘unfair competition’ to be unlaw- 
ful. But it was because the meaning 
which the common law had given to 
these words was deemed too narrow that 
the broader and more flexible phrase 
‘unfair methods of competition’ was sub- 
stituted. Congress, in defining the pow- 
ers of the Commission, thus advisedly 
adopted a phrase which, as this Court 
has said, does not ‘admit of precise de- 
finition but the meaning and application 
of which must be arrived at by what this 
Court elsewhere has called “the gradual 
process of judicial inclusion and exclu- 
—: 

The decision in this case, together 
with those in the Royal Milling Com- 
pany and Algoma Lumber Co. cases, 
supra, gave the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion new standing in the courts and in- 
troduced an era of general court accept- 
ance of Commission rulings in the field 
of unfair methods. 

A further indication of this change is 
offered by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Federal Trade Commission v. 
Standard Education Society.“ The opin- 





1932)], and disparagement of competitors [Fohn Bene & 
Sons, Inc. v. Federal Trade Commission, 299 Fed. 468 
(CCA 2, 1924) and Philip Carey Mfg. Co. et al. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 29 F(2d) 49 (CCA 6, 1928)]. 

" Federal Trade Commission v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., 
Inc., 291 U. S. 304 (1934). 

* id. at 310, 311. 

8 Federal Trade Commission v. Standard Education 
Society, et al., 302 U. S. 112 (1937). This ruling reversed 


ion, prepared by Mr. Justice Black,’ 
stated: “The Commission not only 
found the practices to be ‘unfair’ but 
also ‘false, deceptive, and misleading. .. .’ 
The Commission’s order against re- 
spondents was based, in part, upon the 
following findings: 

“That fictitious testimonials and rec- 
ommendations had been used by re- 
spondents; that authorized testimonials 
and recommendations had been exag- 
gerated and garbled; that authorized 
testimonials for a ‘previous work’ were 
later used to further the sale of another 
‘work, quite different in form, in mate- 
rial, and in purpose. .. .’ 

“Further carrying out respondents’ 
scheme, their agents represented that 
‘they are giving away a set of books; 
that they are not selling anything; that 
the books are free; that the books are 
being given free as an advertising plan 

. that the prospect has been specially 
selected, and that the only return de- 
sired for the gift is permission to use the 
name of the prospect for advertising 
purposes and as a reference’; that the 
‘said prospects are playing only for the 
loose leaf extension service; ... that the 
price of $69.50 is a reduced price and that 
the regular price of the books and the 
extension service is $150, sometimes 
even as high as $200.’ 

“The statements that the encyclo- 
pedia 1 is being given away; that payment 
is only being made ‘for the loose leaf 
extension service’; and that ‘$69.50 is a 
reduced price... are false, deceptive, 
and misleading, as $69.50 is the regular, 
standard price’ for both the encyclopedia 
and the loose leaf extension and research 
privileges. ... 

“In reaching the conclusion that re- 





that part of the Second Circuit Court's decision which 
had vacated certain clauses in the Commission’s cease 
and desist order. Federal Trade Commission v. Standard 
Education Society, et al., 86 F(2d) 692 (1936). 
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spondents should be left free to engage in 
that part of the sales scheme prohibited 
by clauses one and three of the Com- 
mission’s order, the court below reasoned 
as follows: 

“We cannot take too seriously the sug- 
gestion that a man who is buying a set of 
books and a ten years’ “extension serv- 
ice,” will be fatuous enough to be mis- 
led by the mere statement that the first 
are given away, and that he is paying 
only for the second.... Such trivial 
niceties are too impalpable for practical 
affairs, they are will-o’-the-wisps, which 
divert attention from substantial evils.’ 

“The fact that a false statement may 
be obviously false to those who are 
trained and experienced does not change 
its character, nor take away its power to 
deceive others less experienced. There is 
no duty resting upon a citizen to suspect 
the honesty of those with whom he 
transacts business. Laws are made to 
protect the trusting as well as the sus- 
picious. The best element of business 
has long since decided that honesty 
should govern competitive enterprises, 
and that the rule of caveat emptor should 
not be relied upon to reward fraud and 
deception. 

“The practice of promising free books 
where no free books were intended to be 
given, and the practice of deceiving un- 
wary purchasers into the false belief that 
loose-leaf supplements alone sell for 
$69.50, when in reality both books and 
supplement regularly sell for $69.50, are 
practices contrary to decent business 
standards. To fail to prohibit such evil 
practices would be to elevate deception 
in business and to give to it the standing 
and dignity of truth.” 

This vigorous denunciation of the rule 
of caveat emptor is all the more interest- 
ing because it represents a complete re- 
versal of the position taken thirteen 
years earlier by Circuit Courts and ap- 


proved by the Supreme Court in two 
cases involving similar circumstances, 
the Chicago Portrait Co. case summarized 
above and the ohn C. Winston Co. 
case.“ 

Table I provides additional and quan- 
titative evidence of the revised posi- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the years after 1933. The data are based 
on an analysis of all Commission court 
cases. Restraint of trade cases, decisions 
turning on matters other than the defini- 
tions of unfairness, decisions later re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court, and de- 
cisions merely reiterating principles es- 
tablished earlier in identical circum- 
stances (such as the lottery sales cases), 
are excluded. The resulting figures show, 
by five year periods, the frequency with 
which the courts have accepted or denied 
the Commission’s definition of unfair- 
ness or misrepresentation. The figures 
presented in the table indicate the courts’ 
general acceptance of the Commission’s 
interpretation of unfairness after 1933. 


Tase I.—Covurt Decisions AFFIRMING OR DENYING 
THE FEDERAL TRADE CommIssion’s INTERPRETA- 
TION OF Unrair MErtuops, BY 
Five YEAR Periops 











1919-1946 
‘ A ffirm- : 

Period aan Denials Total 
1919-1923 7 7 14 
1924-1928 9 5 12 
1929-1933 14 6 20 
1934-1938 28 I 29 
1939-1943 38 3 4! 
1944 to Jan., 1946 15 I 16 

Total 109 23 132 














It may be argued that these data 
indicate merely that the Commission 
had decided to keep so completely within 


“ Cf. Chicago Portrait Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, supra N. 35 and Fohn C. Winston Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 3 F(2d) 961 (CCA 3, 1925), cert. 
den., 269 U. S. 555 (1925). 
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the limits set by early court decisions 
that it did not risk reversal. Two an- 
swers may be made to this contention: 
First, the Standard Education Society 
order leading to the court case, supra, 
was issued in spite of the earlier reversal 
of two similar orders, which suggests 
that in some instance at least, the Com- 
mission disregards a previously indicated 
position of the court. Second, an analysis 
of the court affirmances in the period 
from 1934 to 1938, inclusive, discloses 
that the limitation of “restraint of trade” 
or “passing off” characteristic of the 
earlier period have not been observed. 
About $0 per cent of the cases involve 
misrepresentations concerning the ef- 
fectiveness or value of a product. Un- 
questionably, then, the Commission 
found the courts sympathetic toward an 
expanding concept of unfairness. 


DEFINITIONS OF UNFAIRNESS IN THE 
WHEELER-LEA AMENDMENT 


The enactment of the Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment confirmed the _ courts’ 
abandonment of the “passing off” and 
“restraint of trade” limitations on the 
interpretation of unfairness. The phrases 
and sections added in 1938 made it clear 
that public policy favored a greatly 


% Typical of these cases are: Federal Trade Commission 
v. Inecto, Inc., 70 F(2d) 370 (CCA 2, 1935), prohibiting 
advertising of company’s hair dye as safe and harmless, 
employing testimonials that imply that its use is safe 
under any conditions; E. Griffith Hughes v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 77 F(2d) 886 (CCA 2, 1935), cert. 
den., 296 U. S. 617 (1935), prohibiting the advertising 
of ““Radox Bath Salts” and “Kruchen Salts” as effective 
cures for obesity or any other illness; Dodsen et al., v. 
Federal Trade Commission, not reported (CCA 6, 
1935), cert. den., 296 U. S. 623 (1935), prohibiting the 
advertising of “Ironized Yeast” as a cure for certain ail- 
ments; Fairyfoot Products Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 80 F(2d) 684 (CCA 7, 1935), prohibiting adver- 
tising that petitioner's bunion cure would absolutely 
heal; Electro Thermal Co. v. Federal Trade Commission 
91 F(2d) 477 (CCA 9, 1937), cert. den., 302 U. S. 748 
(1937), prohibiting advertising which exaggerated the 
effectiveness of petitioner’s electrical device, though the 
product itself was not attacked as worthless. 


expanded definition. Section 5 was 
broadened by adding to the old proscrip- 
tion against “unfair methods of compe- 
tition” the phrase “unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices.’ 

Section 12 specifies that false adver- 
tising of “foods, drugs, cosmetics, or 
devices” is an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice within the meaning of Section 
5. Since false advertising of all kinds 
long had been held to be an unfair 
method of competition, this section did 
not add much in this respect. However, 
Section 15§(a), in defining the term “false 
advertising” as used in Section 12, is of 
value. 

It says, “The term ‘false advertise- 
ment’ means an advertisement, other 
than labeling, which is misleading in a 
material respect; and in determining 
whether any advertisement is mislead- 
ing, there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only represen- 
tations made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, sound, or any com- 
bination thereof, but also the extent to 
which the advertisement fails to reveal 
facts material in the light of such repre- 
sentations or material with respect to 
consequences which may result from the 
use of the commodity to which the ad- 
vertisement relates under the conditions 
prescribed in said advertisement, or un- 
der such conditions as are customary or 
usual.” Although this statement applies 
only to the false advertising of foods, 

“ Although the new phrase is in some respects no 
more specific than the old one, it is certainly broadening 
in its tendency. Furthermore, while unfairness is a mat- 
ter of opinion and therefore always has been subject to 
court review, deception should be susceptible of proof 
and as such be made of finding of fact binding upon the 
courts if supported by evidence. The wording of the 
opinions of a number of recent cases seems to support 
this view. Cf. General Motors Corp. et dl. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 114 F(2d) 33 (CCA 2, 1940); 
Stanley Laboratories, Inc., et al. v. Federal Trade Com- ° 
mission, 138 F(2d) 388 (CCA 9, 1943); Herzfeld v. 
foe Trade Commission, 140 F(2d) 207 (CCA 2, 
1944). 
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drugs, cosmetics, or devices, it has rein- 
forced the previous trend toward a real- 
istic approach to the problem noted 
since 1933. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
the Amendment with respect to the mat- 
ter of unfairness is the fact that it places 
upon the Commission the declared duty 
of protecting consumers from misrepre- 
sentations of all sorts. Under the ori- 
ginal Act, Commission work toward this 
end was almost a crusade, a stretching 
of its authority, encountering suspicion, 
opposition, and frequent reversal. To- 
day the Federal Trade Commission ap- 
parently has more power with respect to 
unfair methods and false advertising 
than it actually has employed.‘7 How 


47 Almost without exception the courts have upheld 
the Commission’s interpretation of unfairness and 
deception, and the Supreme Court regularly has denied 
writs of certiorari for appeals from these decisions. The 
only case until 1946 in which a court has directly re- 
versed the Commission on the matter of deception is 
International Parts Corp. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
133 F(2d) 883 (CCA 7, 1943). 

The petitioner manufactured a continuous-electric- 
weld muffler. His advertising claimed that the product’s 
“metallic finish prevented” corrosion and warned the 
public against the danger of carbon monoxide poisoning 
caused by the leakage of exhaust gases from mufflers 
made by different methods. Expert testimony indicated 
that a continuous weld would be more leak-proof than 
other types, but that there would be little danger of 
leakage in any well made muffler; indeed, some manu- 
facturers equipped their automobiles with mufflers 
having small holes in the bottom to permit drainage of 
water. 

The court vacated both parts of the order, pointing 
out that the advertiser had not said that the finish on 
his muffler permanently prevented corrosion and that 
the only evidence did indicate that an electric weld was 
less likely to leak than other kinds. The decision is 
based upon a literal evaluation of the advertisements 
and ignores their possible effect on the reader. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that the Commission did not petition 
for review by the Supreme Court. 

This tendency to look to the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of individual words rather than to their context in 
the advertisement is a carry-over from the comrron law 
of unfair competition. There have been a few other cases 
in which this attitude appears in recent years. For 
example, see Gelb et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 144 
F(2d) 580 (CCA 2, 1944), D.D.D. Corp. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 125 F(2d) 679 (CCA 7, 1942) and 


far it should, or will, go in utilizing all 
of its authority depends upon its own 
definition of false advertising and the 
skill and care with which it can present 
its case to the courts. 

The law forbids deception. That ad- 
vertising is deceiving which causes the 
purchaser to buy because he has been 
led to believe that the product or service 
has some characteristic which it does 
not in fact possess. So-called puffing may 
be just as deceiving as direct falsehood 
if it results in misunderstanding on the 
part of the buyer. It is the effect of the 
advertising on the beliefs of the prospect, 
not the formal or literal meaning of the 
presentation that is significant. Section 
15 of the Amendment has recognized 
this fact. 

However, to determine the effect of an 
advertisement on a buyer may be a diffi- 
cult task. The misleading nature of 
obvious falsehoods can be assumed, but 
the influence of subtle half-truths and 
innuendos may not be clear, even to ex- 
perienced psychologists or advertisers. 
Various research techniques have been 
in use for many years to measure the 
results obtained by individual advertise- 
ments. Their use by the Commission 
seems to provide a logical solution to 
part of the problem of determining de- 
ception.*® 





Ultra-Violet Products, Inc. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
143 F(2d) 814 (CCA 9, 1944). But of. Aronderg v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 132 F(2d) 165 (CCA 7, 
1942) and Stanley Laboratories, Inc., et al. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 138 F(2d) 388 (CCA 9, 1943). 

48 As long ago as 1910, Mr. Edward S. Rogers pointed 
out that the determination of deception in every case 
was a scientific problem that should be treated accord- 
ingly, not left to the judgement or theories of indivi- 
duals. (Supra footnote 39). 

From time to time the Federal Trade Commission 
has made use of a questionnaire. For example, see Jn 
the Matter of N. Abraham Co., 13 F. T. C. 229 (1929) 
and Herzfeld v. Federal Trade Commission, 140 F(2d) 
207 (CCA 2, 1944). And in many cases witnesses may 
be brought in to testify as to their understanding of the 
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CONCLUSION 


With respect to the type of activity 
against which the Federal Trade Com- 





terms at issue. Cf. ames S. Kirk & Co. et al. v. Federal 
Trade Commission, 59 F(2d) 179 (CCA 7, 1932) and 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
113 F(2d) 437 (CCA 7, 1940). 

In an attempt to determine what standards or meth- 
ods were used to evaluate the deceptiveness of the copy 
that reaches the Radio and Periodical Advertising Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, the author inter- 
viewed the Director of the Division. He stated that if 
the copy was truthful, it was acceptable, and if not, it 
was false and subjected to further investigation. Pressed 
further as to actual procedures, he mentioned that some- 
times questionable copy would be presented to other 
members of the department or to persons in his house- 
hold in order to obtain an opinion as to the deception 
involved. 

This example of the use of the survey technique is 
perhaps a short step in the right direction; the method 
of selecting the sample, however, leaves much to be 


desired. 


mission can proceed, it seems apparent 
that the Wheeler-Lea Amendment gives 
to the Commission almost no greater 
scope than that already granted by the 
courts prior to 1938. The contributions 
of the Amendment lie in its confirmation 
and clarification of Commission author- 
ity over all types and degrees of decep- 
tion and in its improvement of the pro- 
cedures for enforcement available to 
the agency. The Commission has dem- 
onstrated the value of the new proce- 
dures by dealing quickly with a number 
of instances of clearly undesirable adver- 
tising. On the other hand, it has been 
slow to test the exact expanse of its 
authority over advertising less obviously 
false. There remain ample opportunities 
for it to do so. 








TRACEABLE RESPONSE AS A METHOD OF 
EVALUATING INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING: 
A CASE STUDY 


CHARLES MARGOLIS 


Allied Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Epiror’s Note: The author presents a study of 
an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of industrial ad- 
vertising by means of a relationship between inquiries and 
sales. 


HERE is nothing new about inquiry 
f pew in consumer advertising as a 
generally accepted method of copy re- 
search, but this technique is not so fully 
accepted by industrial advertisers, and 
for some very good reasons. On the one 
hand, attainment of many industrial 
objectives is frequently sought by what 
is described as indirect action advertis- 
ing and there is always the question of 
the extent to which the effect of brand 
name publicity may be measured by 
direct action response. Also, industrial 
advertising objectives are frequently not 
so clearly or specifically defined as those 
of consumer advertising, and where this 
situation exists, it is very difficult to 
make intelligent use of any copy re- 
search method whatever. 


FEASIBILITY OF INQUIRY TESTING IN 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


The so-called “‘tell-all” principles! of 
good industrial copy and the great em- 
phasis in technical copy on factual ap- 
peals and “‘how to do it” approaches 
seem to have as major objectives the 
association of economy or efficiency ap- 
peals with a given brand or make of in- 


1 “Tell-all” copy is copy which explains in a factual, 
comprehensive manner what the product is and what it 
does. Emotional appeals and devices intended to pro- 
duce inquiries are not necessary components of “tell- 
all” copy. 
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dustrial goods. If these approaches may 
be accepted as a sound copy method for 
certain industrial advertisers, there is 
good reason to feel that inquiry testing 
may become a valid and significant copy 
research method for evaluating these 
types of advertising. 

In “‘tell-all” and factual product copy: 

1. The appeals are essentially selec- 

tive and can be expected to interest 
only a particular group. For exam- 
ple, an increased production appeal 
associated with a lathe can have 
direct appeal mainly for users of 
lathes. The copy must, of necessity, 
be highly selective in its appeals. 

2. The total audiences are relatively 

small. Since industrial goods buy- 
ers are not numerous,’ reliance 
must be placed on intensity of ap- 
peal rather than extent of readers 
reached, if most objectives of even 
a brand publicity nature are to be 
attained economically. 

If the objectives are to be association 
of economy and efficiency with a brand 
or make, and the technique used is of the 
“tell-all” and factual type, then by the 
essential nature of direct action copy (to 
wit, the directing of specialized appeals 
to homogenous, limited audiences) in- 
quiry testing is a feasible way to measure 
the publicity effects of direct action copy 
as well as the direct action qualities of 
those same advertisements. 


2 At least the number of masor buyers is small. 
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True, we cannot expect the industrial 
buyer, in most cases, to order by mail, 
or particularly to have him call in our 
salesman immediately as a result of see- 
ing our advertisement, but he may indi- 
cate interest by inquiry, and if so we 
have met the essential requirements of 
direct action copy with our technique. 
As indicated in this study, those readers 
who do send inquiries in response to in- 
dustrial advertising and trade publicity 
are quite typical of those known to be in 
the audience who do not respond, when 
the measures of typicalness are function 
of inquirer in an organization (e.g., pro- 
duction manager, chief engineer, etc.), 
buying influences, size of company, and 
geographical location. 

Where the sample which responds is 
similar in major respects to the total 
readership, varying quantities of in- 
quiries received are reflective of the 
brand publicity values of different pieces 
of copy on the total audience. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR INQuIRY TESTING 


It is extremely important to qualify 
the use of inquiry-sales testing methods 
by the product advertised and its meth- 
ods of distribution when interpreting 
the data, and indeed in determining if 
inquiry-sales testing is a valid copy re- 
search method for the given product. 

For example, advertising inquiries re- 
ceived on staples sold through distribu- 
tors must be interpreted differently from 
inquiries received on specialties sold di- 
rect to industry through manufacturers’ 
agents and through the manufacturer’s 
own sales force. By and large, it would 
seem that the latter distributive method 
lends itself more to inquiry testing be- 
cause sales are more easily traced, but in 
either instance much depends on the in- 
ducements given to encourage immedi- 
ate response to the advertising. It is not, 
of course, possible as yet to give a cate- 


gorical answer to the question as to 
which type of product distribution 
method is best suited to inquiry analysis 
as a guide to publicity effects. 

Regardless of the distribution method 
utilized, experience indicates that ad- 
herence to certain technical principles is 
important if inquiry analysis can be con- 
sidered a measure of the effects of public- 
ity: Follow-up material offered in the 
advertisements and inducements to re- 
spond directly must have immediate and 
specialized appeal only to the particular 
market to which the advertiser is direct- 
ing his efforts, and the more specialized 
the appeal, the better. Inducements to 
action may be made with or without a 
coupon, but probably following, never 
preceding, the sales talk. Emphasis must 
be on the sales talk itself and not on the 
inducement to write. 

The critical elements here are the 
types of follow-up material offered—are 
they pointed solely at the problems of the 
users and buying influences?—and the 
nature and type of offer—is it subor- 
dinated sufficiently to the general sales 
talk, yet strong enough to produce a 
sufficient number of inquiries so that 
differences between advertisements will 
be significant? After all, the tota! audi- 
ence is so small, and intensive reading is 
so important when the objectives are to 
associate efficiency and economy appeals 
with a specific brand or make of product 
that in many respects, inquiries should 
be far more valid, because of their 
“depth measuring” or “intensity of read- 
ing” measuring qualities than readership 
studies which by their nature must deal 
with surface characteristics.° 

The important thing to remember in 
this connection is that the large indus- 
trial buyers are individual men who do 


* See Richard Manville, “High Readership Doesn’t 
Necessarily Mean High Sales or Inquiries,” Printers’ 
Ink, Vol. 215, April 19, p. 33. 
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respond to advertising stimuli and that 
they, with smaller buyers and with the 
“coupon clippers,” make up the bulk of 
the industrial publication’s audience. 
But they do respond to industrial ad- 
vertising to an extent that their behavior 
can be studied statistically. As a result, 
inquiries if solicited carefully can be 
made in many cases to reflect relative 
differences in the publicity value of ad- 
vertisements, although they can but 
rarely be made to serve as any type of 
measuring stick to reveal the absolute or 
ultimate values to come from the adver- 
tising. 
A Case Stupy 


These generalizations were based 
largely on data collected by an indus- 
trial advertiser of machine tool acces- 
sories‘ in a 74 month test period in 1945. 
The advertiser kept accurate advertising 
records for the purpose of guidance in his 
future advertising planning, and it is on 
these data, recorded for sales as well as 
for inquiries, that the findings in this 
paper are based. The data-gathering step 
involved two procedures: 

First, every publication advertise- 
ment, every direct mail advertisement, 
and every piece of publicity released by 
the company was keyed, so that any re- 
sponse could be traced to its originating 
stimulus. Note that even the same ad- 
vertisement, appearing in two different 
issues of the same publication, was keyed 
differently in each issue, so that response 
could be assigned to one appearance or 
another. 

Secondly, each inquiry received was 


‘The product requires engineering skill and a high 
degree of engineering knowledge to sell and to specify. 
The service and trouble-shooting element is important. 
Consequently, specialty factory salesmen, working on a 
salary and bonus plan are employed to sell the user 
direct. In less active industrial areas, manufacturers’ 
agents are employed. In no cases are distributors or 
mill supply houses used. 


recorded on a schedule with pertinent 
data, such as the date the inquiry was 
received, the source of inquiry, the date 
it was forwarded to salesman, the date of 
his call, the report of his call, the date of 
sale made, the amount of sale, the tool 
purchased, and the like. These data were 
then studied and differences noted in the 
volume of inquiries and orders received 
from varying types of copy, media, lists, 
and so on. 

This copy testing method is common 
practice in mail-order advertising, but is 
not too common among industrial ad- 
vertisers. Nonetheless, it proved reason- 
ably adequate as a method of answering 
certain fundamental advertising ques- 
tions. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


Since the change in selling methods 
from functional middlemen to factory 
sales staff was just being accomplished at 
the time the advertising plans were be- 
ing laid, and since the company was new 
in its field, two objectives for advertising 
were sought. One was to be primarily the 
development of leads for salesmen, so 
that “cold turkey” canvassing would be 
reduced as much as possible. The other 
primary purpose of the advertising was 
to associate increased efficiency and in- 
creased production appeals with the 
product so as to make more readily ac- 
ceptable, calls by salesmen on users who 
had been introduced to the company 
first with advertising messages. 

It is important to consider the nature 
of these objectives when evaluating the 
suitability of the research methods used. 
Since leads were desired from the adver- 
tising, the primary purpose of the testing 
procedure was to make possible a formu- 
lation of general principles to be followed 
in the construction of effective direct ac- 
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tion advertisements for this particular 
product, and a description of the com- 
parative efficiency of the several pro- 
motional methods which had been em- 
ployed. 

Since, the second major objective was 
creation of confidence in the company’s 
name so that its salesmen would be ac- 
cepted more readily by prospective 
buyers, the question arose immediately 
as to whether comparative counts of in- 
quiries and sales were an adequate 
measure of the advertisements’ confi- 
dence-creating power. Certain indica- 
tions in the data tended to give a positive 
answer to this query.® 

It was, therefore, felt that significant 
differences in the traceable response to 
different advertisements would reflect 
with some accuracy both the direct ac- 
tion and the brand publicity qualities of 
the copy. It would have been extremely 
valuable if readership reports had been 
available for the same advertisements, 
since comparisons could then have been 
made between ratings given the copy by 
the two methods, but this was not pos- 
sible at the time. Nonetheless, data were 
gathered which proved to be of consider- 
able value. 

The study of the collected data 
pivoted around a hypothesis which 
stated that promotional efforts differ in 
eficiency when cost of promotion is ap- 
plied as a yardstick against the traceable 
returns. Since recorded inquiries and 
sales were felt to be representative of the 
type of readers who did not respond di- 


’ Remember, there was no attempt, in this case, to 
seek brand identification by indirect means. Both ob- 
jectives were sought by means of long, factual “tell- 
all” type copy, and for reasons mentioned earlier, 
notably (1) small audience, (2) selective appeals, (3) 
apparent similarity of advertisement respondents to 
non-respondents when factors of position, size of com- 
pany, and buying influence of inquirers were compared 
from both respondents and ABC magazine circulation 
statements. 


rectly to the advertising, the traceable 
returns were also accepted as yardsticks 
by which to judge publicity value of the 
copy as well as the direct action value of 
the copy. 

The questions set out for answering, 
therefore, were such as these: 

1. Which direct mail copy was most 

profitable? 

2. Which trade paper copy was most 
productive? 

3. Which mailing lists were most pro- 
ductive? 

4. Which publications were most prof- 
itable? 

5. How did direct mail compare with 
magazines in profitability? 

6. What is the mean time lag between 
inquiries and orders? 

7. Are accounts opened with the aid of 
advertising as profitable as those 
opened by other means? 

The data covered the period from 
March 1 to October 15, 1945, and it may 
be pointed out here, incidentally, that 
the ending of the war and subsequent 
quick shifts in war production coming in 
the latter part of this 7} month period, 
presumably reduced the reading of trade 
journals by a great amount for several 
months afterwards, and hence the re- 
sponse. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


The generalizations that could be 
drawn from this study can be divided 
into two major groups. One has to do 
with certain fundamental questions of 
industrial advertising policy and plan- 
ning. The other with specific effects of 
this advertiser’s specific promotional 
program. They are presented below. 


Policy and Planning 

1. Mere volume of industrial advertis- 
ing inquiries is not an adequate guide to 
the traceable sales value of any promo- 
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tional measure. Although it is often true 
that the more inquiries come in, the more 
orders develop, it frequently occurs that 
few orders materialize from advertise- 
ments which produce many inquiries, 
and vice versa. In this respect, inquiries 
may be considered somewhat analogous 
to readership reports, which indicate 
surface reading, but not the extent of 
sales action taken. In other words, people 
may inquire because of the action- 
producing device in the ad, not because 
of the fundamental appeal of the sales 
talk. 

In the evaluation of industrial copy, 
number of inquiries alone is inadequate; 
it seems necessary to consider simul- 
taneously these factors: number of in- 
quiries, number of orders, and cost per 
sale.* The reasons, of course, are that so 
many factors influence the inquiry and 
sales response in industrial advertising 
that we are on safer ground if we consider 
several significant factors rather than 
one alone. Inquiry cost,’ for example 
may be low, yet sales cost may be high; 
or inquiry cost may be high yet sales 
cost low because of one very large sale. 

Every piece of copy should be con- 
sidered, therefore, in light of the number 
of orders as well as the cost per sale and 
the number of inquiries. Chart 1 shows 
the significance of these three factors as 
applied to six advertisements appearing 
in the same publication in six consecu- 


* The direct advertising cost, in mail or space ex- 
penditure, to secure one dollar of gross sales from an 
inquiry which had been received in response to a pub- 
lication or direct mail advertisement. It must be held 
in mind that cost per sale is not a complete cost, since 
neither the cost of salesman’s call, nor of administrative 
nor overhead costs, nor miscellaneous selling or adver- 
tising costs are reckoned. Cost per sale should more 
properly be labeled Direct Advertising Cost per Sale— 
at any rate it is merely a tool to give us a comparative 
profitability rating for different promotional measures. 

7 The direct advertising cost in space or mail ex- 
penditure to produce one inquiry from one direct mail 
or publication advertisement. 


tive months. The numbers of the adver- 
tisements indicate the order in which 
they appeared. As both number of in- 
quiries and orders drop the cost per sale 
rises. The more inquiries and orders, the 
lower the sales cost. It would be reason- 
able to expect this harmony between the 
factors and to expect continuance of this 
harmony if the advertisements were of 
the same general type as those preceding. 
If so, inquiries would then provide the 
basis for prediction of sales costs, when 
enough data are available. However, this 
situation was not true of all publications 
running the same copy, and for that 
reason, only advertisements where cor- 
relation of the three factors is high would 
seemingly be those whose publicity value 
could be rated by inquiries, and then only 
in terms of all the factors simultane- 
ously. It is notable that the first adver- 
tisement of this series, which had the 
lowest sales cost the first time it ap- 
peared, had the highest sales cost when 
repeated five months later (see Chart 1). 

The sum of all this is that inquiries 
alone are not adequate as a predictive 
measure of either sales value or publicity 
value of an advertisement. If, however, 
sales from inquirers may be recorded and 
sales costs and inquiries are found to be 
negatively correlated, as in Chart 1, then 
inquiries may be taken to be an adequate 
measure of the publicity value of indus- 
trial copy, since it is obviously an ade- 
quate measure of the direct response 
value. 

Here would seem to be a ripe field for 
investigation, that of correlation of ad- 
vertising sales costs, volume of inquiries, 
and volume of orders in cases where 
numerous data exist in the attempt to 
develop a predictive base from which to 
judge publicity values of differing pieces 
of industrial copy. Where there is a high 
correlation, it is not indicated that a high 
degree of publicity value necessarily 
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r Cuart 1—Relationship between Number of Inquiries, Number of Orders, and Cost per Sale— 
h Six Advertisements in One Magazine 
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exists. The use of this correlation would 
be in the comparison of total traceable 
response of two advertisements, say, 
whose indexes of correlation are very 
similar. 

2. Although it is frequently held that 
certain industrial magazines produce 
more valuable inquiries than others, the 
data of this study did not bear out this 
claim. In every case, quality of adver- 
tising message was the controlling factor 
as to inquiries produced, and when a 
proved message was used, it invariably 
produced good inquiries. There were, 
however, sizeable differences in the vol- 


customers seem to be more valuable than 
publication inquiries for this advertiser. 
Inquiries from publicity releases are least 
valuable of the three. In Table I for 
example, it is evident that direct mail 
produced somewhat less than one half 
the dollar sales that space advertising 
produced at about one sixth the cost of 
the space advertising. Table II presents 
this story in a somewhat different man- 
ner. 

Of all inquiries received, 12.1 per cent 
were converted to orders, although only 
10.1 per cent of space advertising in- 
quiries were so converted. Some 25.7 per 


Tasie I.—Summary or Costs, SALES, AND Ratios oF Inquiries RECEIVED 
FROM Marcu 1, TO OcToBeR 15, 1945 








Num- Per Cent 


er of of First 


First and Promotion Cost 


Inquiries Riyst Orders Sales Repeat Costs* First 


Received Sales 


guiries 


to In- Only Sales Sales 





Total 1,055 128 12.1 
Space 670 68 10.1 
Mail 159 4I 25.7 
Editorial 226 19 8.3 


$17,701.85 
10,768.35 
4,655.25 a 729.71 15¢ 
2,278.25 _— ° ° 


$4,921.21 27.8¢ 


$19,066.55 
— 4,191.50 38¢ 





* Direct space costs or mail preparation costs only, including postage. Other costs not included by this term are 
costs of follow-up literature, miscellaneous advertising materials such as circulars, layouts, letterheads, and calling 


cards, and cost of advertising agency service. 


ume of response delivered by different 
publications, although as mentioned, no 
substantial difference in the quality, 
when a known piece of copy was used. In 
those cases where the same copy ap- 
peared in different magazines in the same 
month, the ratio of orders to inquiries® 
was quite similar for most magazines. 

3. Direct mail inquiries as producers of 
traceable sales from both old® and new'® 

8 The percentage of inquiries which were converted to 
orders. 

* A buyer whose first order preceded his first inquiry 
from advertising in the period measured, yet who did 
inquire from an advertisement or an editorial article, 
and who bought again after his inquiry was received. 
No causal relationship of advertising inquiry to sale is 
implied, although it may or may not exist. 


1 A buyer who had never purchased before his first 
inquiry was received, and who did purchase at some 


cent of the inquiries from direct mail 
were converted. From the data of these 
two tables, it is possible to determine 


Taste II.—Percentace ANALYSIS OF TRACEABLE 
RESPONSE TO ADVERTISING* 








Per Cent Per Cent 
of Total of Total of Total 
Traceable Traceable Promotional 
Inquiries Sales Costs 


Per Cent 





Space 63.0 60.0 
Mail 15.0 26.0 
Editorial 21.0 12.0 


Total 99.0 98.0 





* Percentages are rounded. 





time in the 7} month period after inquiring from ad- 
vertisement or editorial article. 
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that the size of the average first order is 
$138. The average first order from direct 
mail is $113; the average first order from 
publication advertising is $158. The in- 
dication is that publication inquiries 
produce a larger per unit sale than direct 
mail, although fewer inquiries per 100 
are converted to orders. 

4. There is evidence that the inquiry- 
producing power of an industrial publi- 
cation becomes progressively less as the 
schedule continues, and only when a par- 
ticularly strong piece of copy is pub- 
lished does the traceable response rise 


average sales for 7} months to 64 new 
customers equaled $157.18. This figure 
translated into annual sales is $235.77. 
Since the present average annual sales 
figure for all customers on the books is 
$250, it can be seen that customers ac- 
quired with the aid of advertising are, 
therefore, about as valuable as those 
opened by other means, when sales vol- 
ume is the salient factor. 

6. Inquiries from manufacturers’ pub- 
licity releases are valuable as a source of 
sales not because the ratio of orders to 
inquiries is high, but only because the 


Taste II].—Comparison or New And OLp Customers RESPONDING TO ADVERTISIHG 
AND Epiror1AL Matter, Marcu 1, To OcToBeER 15, 1945 








. Average ; Repeat Sales Average 
js — Size of 7 ga Only to Sales Per 
"aerin§ Initial Order _ Oct. 15 Customer 
New Customers 64 #94 $6,022.56 $4,036.95 $157.18 
Old Customers 64 140 9,007.04 — _ 





sharply. This situation was shown to 
exist in the Printers’ Ink article referred 
to earlier."! This seems to suggest the ad- 
visability of running staggered schedules 
rather than every month schedules where 
low cost inquiries are desired, or where 
maximum efficiency of advertising is de- 
sired at the expense of continuity or 
volume of inquiries. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in many cases, 
readership increases as the schedule con- 
tinues, and that careful evaluation of 
objectives and of research method are 
required before decisions can be made as 
to continuing or staggered schedules. 
5. Customer accounts opened with the 
aid of advertising seem to be as valuable 
potentially as those opened by salesmen 
without advertising support, although 
the average initial order is smaller than 
that of the average repeat order from old 
customers. In Table III we see that 


11 See footnote 3, supra. 


cost of the publicity is negligible. Fre- 
quently the statement is made that the 
responsiveness of an industrial publica- 
tion’s audience to a given product may 
be determined by the response to a 
manufacturer’s publicity release on that 
product. It does not follow that a maga- 
zine will produce well from paid space if 
it produces well from editorial matter. 


Specific Advertizing Effects 


1. The mean time lag between in- 
quiries and orders was 49 days. The sig- 
nificance of this point is that given the 
cost per sale and cost per inquiry, it is 
possible to predict roughly the volume of 
sales that will materialize in the next two 
months at any level of advertising ex- 
penditure today, barring unusual oc- 
currences. 

For example, if the advertising cost 
per dollar of sales traceable to advertis- 
ing is 25¢ and we spend $1,000 this 
month in advertising, in 50 days we 
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should have roughly $4,000 in gross sales. 
Another field for study is the correlation 
of these relationships with the firm’s 
total sales; and if the correlation should 
be high, here is an additional predictive 
tool for the company’s economists, fore- 
casters, and quota-setters to use. 

2. The number of new customers’ ac- 
counts opened in the 73 month period 
measured was 64. The advertising sales 
record for this period was as follows: 


First sales, old customers $ 9,007.04 
First sales, new customers 6,022.56 
Repeat sales, new customers 4,036.95 

$19,066.55 


3. Ratings were given to both copy and 
media used, so that it was possible to as- 
sign definite values to each. Two types of 
copy seemed most productive of inquiries 
which later produced sales. One was 
strong benefit copy, promising longer 
tool life and reduced tool breakage. Both 
are economy rather than efficiency ap- 
peals. The other type of strong copy was 
that offering data and planning material. 
Product feature copy, on the other hand, 
was relatively unproductive. 


SUMMARY 


It has been indicated that there are 
frequently great differences in the pro- 
ductivity of individual industrial ad- 
vertisements, and that advance predic- 


tion of these differences is extremely 
difficult. As a result, many thousands of 
dollars of advertising money are wasted. 
This is a contributing factor to the high 
costs of industrial distribution. 

Every approach to advertising evalu- 
ation is based on these questions: What 
happened? What did I get for my 
money? How can I do better next time? 

Inquiry and sales testing are an at- 
tempt to answer these questions. No 
one method is more efficient generally 
than others. However, some methods 
are more applicable than others, de- 
pending on the industrial advertiser’s 
objectives, product, and methods of dis- 
tribution. For many products, it seems 
indicated that inquiry and sales testing 
methods are valid and reliable, both as 
measures of the direct response and the 
publicity values of the copy. For other 
products, other means of advertising 
evaluation will need to be devised. 

In any case, it cannot be urged too 
strongly that organized industrial ad- 
vertising research be conducted on a 
continuing basis. This would seem to be 
the only hope of attaining the increases 
in efficiency so sorely needed in indus- 
trial advertising. Certainly it is the only 
way we know today to substitute fact for 
rule of thumb in an area where opinion 
and bias hold full sway. In short, we 
need more demonstrable, verifiable facts 
about industrial advertising and its ef- 
fects. 
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Eprror’s Note: The authors examine the problem of 
excessive delivery mileage in milk marketing and con- 
sider various solutions. 


N SPITE of the many good reasons for 
l the relative increase in the costs of 
commodity distribution over a period of 
time, there are many indications that 
our present system is even more com- 
plicated and expensive than is necessary. 
The system is the result of decades of 
slow growth and evolution under condi- 
tions far different from those envisioned 
by the classical economist. Lags, im- 
perfections, and monopoly elements 
have been important and have molded 
the development until today our mar- 
keting organization is characterized in 
many, if not all, branches by duplication, 
unutilized capacity, and an excessive 
number of processing and marketing fa- 
cilities. The almost unlimited numbers 
of retail stores, gasoline stations, and 
sales agencies illustrate the result in the 
general field of marketing, while in agri- 
culture the duplicating country and city 
marketing facilities are familiar. 


THE QuEsTION OF INEFFICIENCY IN 
Mitk MARKETING 


Such evidences of inefficiency are com- 
mon in milk marketing, although the 
situation is probably no better or worse 
than in many other fields. Milk is a 
bulky and highly perishable commodity, 
produced on a great number of relatively 
small and scattered farms. It must be 
collected daily and hauled to city plants 
for processing and bottling, and finally 
distributed in small quantities to stores 
and to many individual consumers. 

Some years ago the Storrs (Connec- 

* Dr. McLeod died June 28, 1947. 


ticut) Agricultural Experiment Station 
inaugurated a series of studies of the 
efficiency of milk marketing.! The aims 
of these studies did not stop with de- 
scriptions of the prevailing situation. 
They included analyses of the basic phys- 
ical and economic causes and, based 
thereon, evaluations of various propo- 
sals for improving the system. It is on 
certain of these that the present paper 
is based—specific findings made in 24 
markets ranging in size from a rural 
town with a population of about 500 to 
a metropolitan district with a total popu- 
lation of 230,000. 


ExcessIVE DELIVERY MILEAGE 


The problem of excessive delivery mile- 
age and its solution may best be con- 


1Up to the present time the following bulletins 
have resulted from these studies: 

1. D. O. Hammerberg, L. W. Parker, and R. G. 
Bressler, Jr., Supply and Price Interrelationships for 
Fluid Milk Markets, Bulletin 237 (1942). 

2. D. O. Hammerberg and W. G. Sullivan, The 
Transportation of Milk, Bulletin 238 (1942). 

3. R. G. Bressler, Jr., and D. O. Hammerberg, 
Economics of the Assembly of Milk, Bulletin 239 (1942). 

4. D. O. Hammerberg, I. F. Fellows, and R. H. 
Farr, Retail Distribution of Milk by Producers, Bulletin 
243 (1942). 

5. R. G. Bressler, Jr., E. O. Anderson, D. A. Clarke, 
Jr., and E. N. Bilenker, Economics and Biology of Al- 
ternate-Day Milk Delivery, Bulletin 247 (1943). 

6. D. A. Clarke, Jr., and R. G. Bressler, Jr., Truck 
Costs and Labor Requirements on Milk Delivery Routes, 
Bulletin 248 (1943). 

7. Alan MacLeod and C. J. Miller, Milk Delivery in 
Rural Connecticut, Bulletin 249 (1943). 

8. S. K. Seaver and R. G. Bressler, Jr., Possible 
Milk Delivery Economies in Secondary Markets, Bulle- 
tin 252 (1944). 

9. R. G. Bressler, Jr., D. A. Clarke, Jr., and S. K. 
Seaver, Conservation Possibilities in Retail Delivery ir, 
Major Markets, Bulletin 253, (1944). . 

10. R.G. Bressler, Jr., Consumer Demands and Prefer- 
ences in Milk Delivery, Bulletin 257 (in progress). 
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sidered in terms of the density of de- 
livery. It is a truism that delivery dis- 
tances for individual dealers are high 
because of the relatively few quarts of 
milk delivered per mile of route, and 
that any program that increases the 
delivery density for an individual dealer 
will reduce the distances that his trucks 
travel, with some resulting decrease in 
costs.2 The question, then, is how to in- 
crease effective density. The following 
check list is by no means exhaustive, but 
it includes most of the suggestions that 
have been made for increasing delivery 
density: 


1. Deliveries at less frequent time inter- 
vals. 

2. Consolidation of the operations of sev- 
eral dealers. 

3. Pooling of delivery loads by a number 
of dealers. 

4. Exchange of customers (which results 
in exclusive or semi-exclusive delivery 
territories). 

5. Complete monopoly under public regu- 
lation or ownership. 


1. Less frequent deliveries. The now 
familiar alternate-day delivery of milk 
that was adopted as a wartime conser- 
vation measure is the best practical il- 
lustration of deliveries at less frequent 
time intervals. By doubling effective de- 
livery density, this program resulted in 
mileage reductions averaging about 40 
per cent and in time savings that per- 
mitted substantial increases in output 
per man—average loads increased 50 per 
cent in many markets while some indi- 
vidual routes more than doubled. This 
program enabled the industry to meet 
the wartime increases in costs, and in 
many instances resulted in actual cost 
decreases.® 


2 Substantial savings can be expected in investment 
in equipment, operating costs (gasoline, oil, tires, etc.) 
and labor. 

3 Potential savings were offset by the fact that the 


2. Consolidation of operations. Increas- 
ing delivery density frequently results 
when two or more competing (and dupli- 
cating) companies are merged into one. 
The result is an increase in the delivery 
density for the remaining firm, bringing 
with it possibilities for route reorganiza- 
tion that will save miles and manpower. 
This factor explains the advantage in de- 
livery efficiency that usually character- 
izes the operations of relatively large deal- 
ers. Asample of Connecticut dealers with 
daily volumes of less than 1,000 quarts 
had delivery densities averaging about 
six quarts per route mile while those 
with volumes in excess of 10,000 quarts 
daily had densities averaging 13 quarts 
per route mile.‘ 

3. Pooling delivery loads. Pooling the 
loads of many or all dealers serving 
a locality also would increase deliv- 
ery density. The best known applica- 
tion of such a program is in the uni- 
fied parcel delivery services that have 
been developed for department stores in 
many cities. While such a proposal has 
the obvious merit of decreasing delivery 
mileages without restricting consumers’ 
choice of grades and brands, it usually 
has been deemed unworkable in the 
dairy industry because of the complica- 
tions of assembling and handling loads 
involving small quantities of a great 





earnings of route drivers increased more or less in pro- 
portion to the increases in loads—a development that 
was necessary if the industry was to hold these men in 
the face of highly attractive wages in other occupations. 
The major burden of the program fell on consumers, for 
they were forced to accept less service and to crowd 
their refrigerators with two-day supplies of milk. They 
benefited, however, by the fact that delivery costs and 
milk prices remained relatively stable. 

‘The combination of several products on a single 
load (a corollary) does not affect the milk delivery 
density, but tends to increase the total value of all 
products delivered per mile of route. In its simplest 
form, such a program may consist of the multiplication 
of the grades of milk offered or the addition of such 
dairy products as cream and buttermilk. Many milk 
routes have carried fruit juices, butter, bacon, and eggs. 
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number of different items. In short, the 
losses in labor efficiency have been con- 
sidered as far outweighing the savings 
in mileage. 

4. Exchange of customers. The exchange 
of customers between dealers tends to 
shorten existing routes and to limit de- 
livery areas. Many dealers have tried 
this, at least on a small scale. If this 
program is pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, it becomes in reality an agree- 
ment among handlers to set up exclu- 
sive delivery territories. Under such a 
plan, each dealer would be assigned a 
section of the market containing a block 
of business approximately equivalent to 
his former volume, and other dealers 
would agree to limit their operations 
to their own assigned territories. It 
goes without saying that such alloca- 
tions may stop short of complete monop- 
oly, taking the form of semi-exclusive 
territories wherein a limited number of 
dealers are in direct competition for the 
available business. 

5. Regulated monopoly. The last pro- 
posal listed as a means of increasing 
density is complete monopoly under 
public regulation or public ownership. 
The advantages of such a program are 
mainly of three categories: (1) The 
elimination of delivery route duplica- 
tion; (2) the elimination of excess route 
capacity that is unavoidable when many 
dealers have total volumes too small 
to permit effective route organization; 
and (3) the concentration of plant op- 
erations so as to eliminate the many 
small and uneconomical units that char- 
acterize most milk markets. Mileage re- 
quirements would frequently be slightly 
higher than with exclusive territories, 
because of the longer distances involved 
in traveling from one or a few central 
plants to the delivery areas. But these 
increases would be insignificant when 
compared to the potential gains in the 


use of plant and route labor and equip- 
ment. 


REDvucTIONS IN ROUTES AND 
MILEAGES 


Several disadvantages of programs 
aimed at route and mileage reductions 
are readily apparent, but before con- 
sidering them it may be well to indicate 
potential advantages of such proposals: 

The estimated effects of various reor- 
ganization schemes on route mileages 
are summarized in Table I for the mar- 
kets studied in detail. Taking daily de- 


Tasie I.—Estimates or Route MILEAGES UNDER 
PRESENT AND REORGANIZED Systems OF MILK 
Deuivery, Connecticut SAMPLE Markets 














Route Miles per Day 
Markets and Delivery Systems Daily — 
Delivery Delivery 
17 Rural towns! 
Present organization 1,503 849 
Exclusive territories 775 445 
Public monopoly 659 396 
5 Secondary markets? 
Present organization 45737 2,901 
Exclusive territories 1,130 777 
Exclusive, large loads 1,084 645 
Semi-exclusive areas* 1,900 1,250 
Public monopoly 731 425 
Public monopoly, large loads 685 382 
2 Major markets‘ 
Present organization 11,020 6,424 
Exclusive territories 1,250 854 
Exclusive, large loads 1,147 718 
Semi-exclusive areas* 2,063 1,370 
Public monopoly 1,504 1,020 
Public monopoly, largeloads| 1,301 839 











1 These towns had populations ranging from 500 to 
4,000. They had an aggregate population of 40,389, 
while milk deliveries totaled 10,140 quarts per day. 

2 Populations ranged from 9,000 to 30,000 and to- 
taled 103,300. Milk deliveries totaled 39,875 quarts per 
day. 

3 Fach area served by two dealers. 

4 The two largest cities in the state, with an aggregate 
population of 326,872 and milk deliveries of 101,251 
quarts per day. 
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livery under the present system as a 
base, and recognizing that the results in 
any given market will be modified by 
such factors as the market density and 
the extent of present duplication, al- 
ternate-day delivery resulted in mileage 
reduction ranging from 35 to 50 per 
cent—the amount tending to decline as 
market density increased. Exclusive ter- 
ritories, on the other hand, would be of 
relatively little consequence in sparsely 
settled areas because natural segregation 
has already resulted in virtually com- 
plete local monopoly. With market de- 
livery densities averaging 30 quarts per 
mile of street, however, the allocation of 
exclusive delivery territories would re- 
sult in mileage savings approximating 
60 per cent with daily delivery and 75 
per cent with alternate-day delivery. 
These potential savings would increase 
with increases in density until they ex- 
ceeded go per cent where densities aver- 
age 400 quarts per mile of street. 

If market allocations permitted two 
dealers to serve each area, mileage re- 
quirements would be about 60 per cent 
higher than under a strict system of 
exclusive territories. Customers would 
be afforded some choice of milk dealer, 
however, and this feature might more 
than offset the mileage increase provided 
intensive competitive sales efforts did 
not develop. Deliveries from a central 
plant operated by a public monopoly 
would give the lowest possible mileages 
in rural and secondary markets. In ma- 
jor markets, however, the mileage re- 
quirements would exceed exclusive ter- 
ritories by 20 per cent unless it was 
found economical to operate plants in 
several sections of the market. 

Mention has already been made of the 
fact that alternate-day delivery has re- 
sulted in marked increases in the effec- 
tive capacity of delivery manpower and 
equipment. This program, plus other 


wartime adjustments such as the elimi- 
nation of special deliveries and the sim- 
plification of collection procedures, has 
increased route volumes by 50 per cent 
or more where its potentialities have 
been fully exploited. At present, some 
companies have alternate-day routes 
averaging 500 to 600 quarts per day, 
while individual routes run as high as 
700 quarts. 

Just what effect exclusive delivery ter- 
ritories or other programs would have 
on load size is difficult to forecast be- 
cause of the marked changes that would 
undoubtedly occur in certain route ac- 
tivities. The time and effort now devoted 
to purely competitive sales activities 
would no doubt be eliminated, while the 
collection problem could be handled in 
a much simpler and less costly manner. 
The average length of route would be 
very greatly reduced, and time saved in 
driving alone would amount to an hour 
or two daily. The concentration of cus- 
tomers would mean an increase in the 
average efficiency of making trips from 
truck to doorstep, especially in thickly 
settled and apartment districts. 

Detailed time studies of route opera- 
tions suggest that route volumes under 
reorganized conditions might be in- 
creased from the prewar average of 
about 300 quarts to at least 400 quarts 
with daily delivery and 600 quarts under 
alternate-day conditions. In the Con- 
necticut studies, load limits of 350 
quarts with daily delivery and 450 
quarts with alternate-day delivery nag 
been used; these are approximately i 
line with actual present ete cn 
For reorganizations involving exclusive 
delivery territories or complete market 
monopoly, additional calculations have 
been made with limits of 450 quarts with 
daily delivery and 600 quarts with al- 
ternate-day delivery; these more nearly 
represent the existing potentialities. 
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Because of the small volume handled 
by many Connecticut dealers, average 
loads would fall below these limits as 
long as all dealers are retained in the 
reorganized system. These increases in 
route volume represent increased effi- 
ciency in the use of delivery labor and 
equipment. 


PoTrENTIAL Cost REpDucTIONS 


Monetary savings from any program 
of marketing reorganizations may be 
passed on to the consumer, back to the 
producer, or be retained by dealers, 
route men, and others in the marketing 
process. Any one or any combination of 
these may be justified, depending on the 
particular circumstances. The alternate- 
day delivery program that was adopted 
as a wartime conservation measure re- 
sulted in savings of from 1.1 to 1.4 cents 
per quart; more than half of this was 
allocated to labor in the form of larger 
weekly earnings per man while the re- 
mainder was absorbed by dealers.® Since 
this was a period when wages were in- 
creasing in all industries, the increased 
earnings by route men were necessary 
presumably if they were to be kept in the 
dairy industry and if home milk deliv- 
eries were to be continued. Many other 
items of cost were increasing, and the 
savings from the program enabled deal- 
ers to continue home delivery without 
increasing prices to consumers or de- 
creasing them to producers. The fact 
that producer prices were not increased 
or consumer prices decreased should not 
confuse and hide the real savings that 
resulted from the alternate-day delivery 
program. 

In order to indicate the net effects of 
various reorganization schemes on mar- 
keting costs, it is necessary to hold earn- 
ings (and other cost rates) constant. The 


5 Route volumes and drivers’ earnings increased; the 
per quart labor cost was about constant. 


level at which wages are held constant, 
however, will influence to some extent 
the magnitude of the computed savings. 
Justification of any particular level de- 
pends on the circumstances involved, 
but present purposes can be served by 
using two bases: (1) A rate of $44 per 
week, approximately the average for reg- 
ular route men in urban Connecticut 
markets in the prewar period, and (2) 
a rate of $66 per week which represents 
approximately the postwar situation.® 
Potential net cost reductions based on 
these levels are summarized in Table II. 
Compared to daily delivery under the 
present system, alternate-day delivery 
resulted in a net savings of 1.1 to 1.4 
cents per quart. A combination of al- 
ternate-day delivery and exclusive de- 
livery territories would reduce costs 1.9 

2.4 cents per quart, while alternate- 
day delivery under a system of municipal 
distribution shows potential savings of 
3.4 to 4.2 cents per quart. Finally, it is 
estimated that the elimination of retail 
deliveries but with unrestricted whole- 
sale routes would have potential savings 
of from 1.5 to 2.0 cents per quart. 

It should be noted that reorganiza- 
tions such as the allocation of exclusive 
delivery territories or public monopoly 
would bring a fundamental change in 
the role of the route driver that has 
generally been overlooked and which 
might have very important implications 
from the standpoint of labor costs. Un- 
der the present system, the driver is far 
more than a delivery man. As the direct 
contact between the dealer and the con- 
sumer, his personality and sales abilities 
are quite important. Under the reorga- 
nization programs mentioned, these char- 
acteristics would no longer be so essen- 


* The ranges in the estimates of savings given in 
Table II primarily reflect these two different levels of 
weekly earnings, with the lower figure corresponding to 
the prewar rate and the higher to the postwar rate. 
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Taste I].—Estimates OF THE Cost REDUCTIONS THAT 
Woutp Resutt From Various PROPOSALS TO 
Reorcanize City Mick Distrisution, 
Ursan Connecticut MARKETS 








Estimated Savings 


Reorganization Program Cents per Quart® 





Present system 
Daily delivery _ 
Alternate-day I.I-1.4 


Exclusive territories 
Small loads 


Daily delivery 0.6-0.7 

Alternate-day I-3-1.6 
Large loads?* 

Daily delivery 1.3-1.6 

Alternate-day 1.9-2.4 


Semi-exclusive areas 
Daily delivery 0.6-0.7 
Alternate-day 1.2-1.6 


Public monopoly 


Small loads 
Daily delivery 2.1-2.4 
Alternate-day 2.9-3.4 
Large loads? 
Daily delivery 2.8-3.3 
Alternate-day 3-47-4.-2 


Store sales only 
Unrestricted routes* 1.§-2.0 








1 Using daily delivery as it existed prior to the war as 
the base from which to measure savings. The range in 
the estimates results primarily from the use of both 
prewar and postwar levels of weekly earnings for route 
men. 

2 Based on maximum loads of 450 quarts with daily 
delivery and 600 quarts with alternate-day delivery. 
Other computations are based on limits of 350 and 450 
quarts, but these are being exceeded in many cases at 
present. 

3 Permitting wholesale routes and deliveries to dupli- 
cate at will. 


tial for competitive salesmanship would 
be largely eliminated. While this might 
well result in driver earnings more in 
line with those received by delivery men 
in other fields where sales ability is 
relatively unimportant, no attempt has 
been made in the foregoing table to es- 
timate the effects of such changes on 
distribution costs. 


ProsBLems INVOLVED IN REORGANI- 
ZATION PROGRAMS 


So much for the advantages to be 
expected from reorganization programs. 
What are the disadvantages? For the 
most part, they stem from the high 
degree of monopoly that would be in- 
volved in such programs. In the case of 
exclusive territories, the granting of de- 
livery monopolies would, unless regu- 
lated, open a wide range of possibilities 
for consumer exploitation through ma- 
nipulation of prices and margins or 
through the deterioration of products 
and services. 

At present the consumer is afforded a 
measure of protection through his free- 
dom to choose a milk dealer and to shift 
to another if the first is unsatisfactory. 
This provides a competitive incentive to 
dealers that prevents the development 
of excessive abuses. At the same time, 
competition is supposed to insure the 
elimination of inefficient firms and the 
rapid adoption of new and improved 
techniques. In the case of public owner- 
ship and operation, these difficulties 
would be increased by the addition of 
problems of the investments of concerns 
now in business and the possibilities of 
governmental inefficiency. 

It is difficult to appraise the true value 
of these disadvantages. One thing is 
certain—such programs would necessa- 
rily involve public regulation to prevent 
abuse, and the regulatory agencies would 
represent an overhead cost tending to 
offset the advantages of the program. It 
would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that such costs apply only to the reor- 
ganization proposals. Public regulation 
already exists over many aspects of milk 
marketing. The regulation needed for 
milk distribution under exclusive terri- 
tories would not differ greatly from that 
already in effect in most markets. 
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It should be pointed out also that the 
value of competition in forcing milk 
distribution efficiencies may easily be 
exaggerated. In most cases competition 
has taken the form of increased services 
and sales promotions rather than the 
lowering of costs and prices. Milk mar- 
kets usually are dominated by several 
large dealers; these dealers often are not 
aggressive price competitors but rather 
serve as price leaders. 

Moreover, prices and margins have 
been established by regulatory agencies 
or by “mutual consent” in many mar- 
kets, and the economic drive towards 
efficiency thereby has been lessened. In- 
stead of efficiency and of costs as low as 
possible, the limited type of competition 
has tended to level out costs at an aver- 
age higher than would be necessary 
under a more “rational” system. Under 
these conditions, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to believe that incentives to 
efficiency might better be provided by 
the narrowing of price margins under 
price control, although it must be ad- 
mitted that the history of price regula- 
tion has not been reassuring in this 
respect. 

The problem of the present invest- 
ments of private concerns and the re- 
sponsibility of the public with respect 
to these investments is a real stumbling 
block in the way of public ownership. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of free 
competition is that such equities are the 
responsibility of the individual operator, 
and so the inefficient can be eliminated 
automatically without direct public ex- 
pense. Actually, this virtue attaches 
only to the “accounting” problem, for 
the general public loses just as much 
from the poor allocation of resources in 
one case as in the other. 

Nevertheless, the generally accepted 
procedure in the case of public acquisi- 


tion seems to involve reimbursing pres- 
ent operators on the basis of reasonable 
valuations. If this is done a large part of 
the properties and equipment so ac- 
quired could undoubtedly be utilized in 
the new organization or sold for use in 
other industries, but some net loss would 
have to be counted as part of the cost of 
the public venture. 

There has been practically no Ameri- 
can experience in milk delivery either to 
prove or disprove the contention of in- 
efficiency in the operation of a publicly 
owned distribution system. It may be 
significant to report, however, that the 
one case in the United States known to 
the authors where milk is handled as a 
public monopoly has operated for many 
years to the satisfaction of the citizens 
of Tarboro, North Carolina.’ The city 
of Wellington in New Zealand has a 
municipally owned and operated milk 
distribution system that handles about 
80 per cent of the volume in the market, 
the balance being in the hands of nearby 
farmers who deliver bulk raw milk. Re- 
ports indicate that route volumes under 
this system are larger than in any other 
city in New Zealand, averaging 120 gal- 
lons per man with daily delivery, and 
that delivery costs are from 16 to 38 per 
cent lower than the costs for distributors 
in other cities.® 


ConsuMER REACTIONS 


If minimum cost were the sole objec- 
tive of milk market reorganization, it 
would be a simple matter to conclude 
from the material given in Table II that 
some form of public utility or public 


7A. J. Nixon and O. M. Reed, Municipal Milk Dis- 
tribution in Tarboro, North Carolina, Dairy Section, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1938). 

8 Milk Commission Report on the Supply of Milk to 
to the Four Metropolitan Areas of Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Dunedin, New Zealand (1944). 
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monopoly was desirable. But this is not 
necessarily the case. It is quite possible 
that consumers will prefer to have and 
to pay for the “luxury” of the present 
system of distribution rather than to 
share in the mixed blessings that might 
accompany attempts to revise it. Fre- 
quently, consumers do not want the 
cheapest hat or car or bottle of milk, but 
are willing to pay more for a better 
product or for more or better service. 
When a housewife buys a bottle of milk 
she buys all of the associated services of 
processing and delivery that go with it. 

In most situations, consumer demands 
for service are expressed in exactly the 
same manner as are demands for prod- 
ucts—by bidding on the market. This 
market mechanism, as already pointed 
out, operates imperfectly at best in the 
present case. Many of the methods in 
question are mutually exclusive, and 
cannot exist side-by-side as alternatives 
among which consumers are free to 
choose. While we can have home and 
store delivery at the same time, although 
usually with some diseccnomies, it is 
impossible to offer both the present 
system and a system of exclusive ter- 
ritories on the market so that consumers 
can elect one or the other. 

Under these conditions, consumer 


reaction to proposals involving changes 
in the marketing system can only be 
obtained by questioning sample groups 
as to their preferences. Such surveys 
have been made in two Connecticut mar- 
kets, with the results as shown in Table 
Ill. 

Combining this material with the es- 
timates of savings given in Table II, it 
seems clear that the vast majority of 
consumers prefer alternate-day delivery 
to daily delivery under the present 
general system. While 10 to 25 per cent 
of the home-consumed milk is purchased 
through stores in Connecticut, much of 
this supplements regular home delivery 
and less than one-quarter of the con- 
sumers indicated a willingness to give 
up home delivery in order to save two 
cents or less.° 


® These Connecticut results may understate the ac- 
ceptability of such plans because of the natural human 
reaction against anything new and different. This is 
well illustrated by a survey made in Ithaca, New 
York, prior to the adoption of alternate-day delivery. 
(Martin V. Rockwell, ““Consumers’ Attitudes Toward 
Proposed Changes in Milk-Delivery Service,” Farm 
Economics, No. 127, Cornell University, November, 
1941). Of the customers expressing an opinion, only 
43 per cent favored alternate-day delivery while 52 
per cent would have accepted exclusive territories with 
savings of two cents or less. Comparisons of these 
figures with the results given in Table III suggest that 
consumer forecasts may differ from their subsequent 
actual reactions. 








Taste II].—Errecr or PotrentIAt SAvINGS ON Proportion oF Customers WILLING TO ACCEPT 
Various MiLk De.ivery Procrams 














Per Cent of Households Willing to Accept, Assuming Savings as Indicated:' 
Reorganization —__-— 
Proposal 4 Cent 1 Cent 2 Cents 3 Cents 4 Cents 
or Less or Less or Less or Less or Less 
Alternate-day delivery 

Present 78 94 98 98 98 
Exclusive 46 $2 62 68 69 
Public monopoly 34 42 49 sf 55 
Store sales only 2 10 24 38 47 




















1 Savings relative to daily delivery under present system. Percentages are based only on records giving specific 


answers, and are simple averages of the surveys made in Willimantic and in the Hartford area. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


While the findings of the Connecticut 
studies are lacking in incisiveness in 
some respects, the general conclusions 
are clear enough. The present system of 
milk distribution is far from efficient. 
Pronounced savings in delivery mileages 
and quite significant reductions in the 
numbers of trucks and men employed 
would be possible under more “rational” 
organizations. According to the findings, 
potential cost reductions would range 
up to four cents per quart, but it is im- 
possible to foretell how these savings 
would be divided among producer, con- 
sumer, and middleman. If consumer 
prices were reduced (or prevented from 
increasing) by amounts comparable to 
the estimated savings, some 9§ per cent 
of the consumers indicate that they 
would favor the continuation of alter- 
nate-day delivery while roughly one-half 


and two-thirds would be willing to ac- 
cept public monopoly and exclusive ter- 
ritories respectively. Much larger sav- 
ings than appear probable would be nec- 
essary to induce a majority of Con- 
necticut consumers to give up home 
milk delivery completely. 

In the last analysis, there is no way to 
evaluate objectively all of the pros and 
cons of marketing reorganization except 
through actual experience. The Con- 
necticut studies have attempted to pro- 
vide information as specific as possible 
on certain aspects of the problem—as- 
pects that heretofore have been more 
often the subject of speculation than of 
real knowledge. Other aspects remain 
unanswered and probably will remain so 
until actual experience is available to 
serve as a guide. The findings are prom- 
ising enough, however, to encourage ex- 
perimentation in selected markets. 








MEASURING LOCAL MARKETS 


JOSEPH H. WHITE* 
Joseph White and Associates 


Epiror’s Note: This is a very interesting article on 
measuring potential demand in local markets, including 
some ingenious refinements designed to produce more 
accurate market data. 


INTRODUCTION 


s so aptly has been said before, “/// 
business is local.” This is quoted, 
not to take sides in the arguments be- 
tween newspapers and magazines... 
not to dust off what, superficially, might 
be considered a timeworn platitude... 
but to emphasize, in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, the profound importance 
of the local market. This, in turn, leads 
to the fundamental necessity of ade- 
quately measuring each local market if 
one is to obtain sound market data. 


Loca, MarKET MEASUREMENT 
DEFINED 


This term “local market” is used 
variously. Places and areas are local mar- 
kets in the geographic sense. In the popu- 
lation sense, aggregations of people are 
designated as markets. And dollar vol- 
ume is used interchangeably with /oca/ 
market in the sales sense. 

As a result much of what is considered 
“local market measurement” is really 
only local market description. Descrip- 
tion is a necessary preliminary to meas- 
urement, but it is not, in itself, genuine 
measurement. Population, income and 
retail sales figures are the prime raw ma- 
terials .. . all important ingredients... 
Clues, perhaps, but they are not specific, 
particularized answers. 

* Without the collaboration and technical statistical 
contribution of Arthur Longini, Director of Research, 
Joseph White and Associates, the practical execution of 


the basic concepts and methods discussed in this article 
would not have been possible. 
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The full measurement of a local mar- 
ket involves how many—of what—at 
what place—and when. Stated more 
formally, one could say: 


To measure a local market is to state in dol- 
lars, or some other specific quantitative unit, 
the extent of the demand for a particular 
commodity, fulfillable in a particular place, 
for a particular calendar’ period. 


Where a past calendar period is in- 
volved, and the figures themselves are 
sufficiently accurate, the resulting meas- 
urement could be termed the market. 
Where the resulting measurements are 
primarily gross approximations valid for 
the relative trend rather than for abso- 
lute amount, or where they are projec- 
tions for a future period, the figures 
might be termed the estimated demand 
potential or the demand index for that 
market. 

This definition of market measure- 
ment thus is broader than just totaling 
the amount of business to be expected 
by “counting noses” in a given area, 
regardless of where the residents make 
their purchases. Measurements ignoring 
the point-of-purchase factor have their 
uses, of course, but they should hardly be 
termed Jocal market measurement in its 
fullest sense. 


Direcr Reportinc First DEVELOPED 
The methods for obtaining detailed 
market information will necessarily vary 
with the nature of the commodity and 
its distribution channels. 
Principal developments, to date, have 
been in forms of direct reporting, built 


1 Implicit in the specific time period is the then pre- 
vailing level of prices. 
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on the foundations of the indispensable 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce and related work in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Labor. This 
work, invaluable as it is, lacks the fre- 
quency and pinpointing to specific items 
necessary for full application to the 
problem. 

In certain fields, suitable information 
is a fortunate by-product of information 
gathered for other purposes. With auto- 
mobiles, for instance, car registrations 
(a form of total census) give detailed 
data on the purchase and ownership of 
autos by local markets. 

Modified forms of census reporting on 
a sample basis are a further develop- 
ment. Sample store audits such as the 
Nielsen Packaged Food and Drug Index 
give particularization by areas for the 
special commodities it covers. Here, the 
brand identity, continuity of identical 
product, and the amount of promotional 
expenditure devoted to these commodi- 
ties make it practical and worthwhile to 
go to conisderable expense to get this in- 
formation. 


“STATISTICAL Hysribd’” MeEtuops ALso 
NEEDED 


But there are large segments of busi- 
ness where census or audit type methods 
are either too costly or impracticable 
and where consumer activity does not 
leave nice, identifiable tracks, such as 
car licenses, in its wake. 

Alternative methods are needed for 
these industries. These methods, of 
necessity, will have to build up their 
measurements by ingenious correlation 
of the wealth of data already at hand or 
readily obtainable. The recent tabula- 
tions of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
ANPA and Sales Management’s Annual 
Survey are notable aids in making basic 
information efficiently accessible. George 
Neustadt’s pioneer work in analysing 


advertising linage in great detail by price 
and item in eleven major cities has been 
a particularly stimulating contribution 
and invaluable source of information. 

The data from all sources, while abun- 
dant, are, in their original state, generally 
not in a form in which they can be prop- 
erly used in combination and compari- 
sons. They have to be reduced to com- 
mon denominators by analysis, adjust- 
ment and judicious estimate. It is to 
this particular type of local market 
measurement, the “statistical hybrid,” 
it might be termed, that this discussion 
is directed. 


EXAMPLE OF A “STATISTICAL HyBRID” 
FOR TEXTILE-APPAREL 
LocaL MARKETS 


For illustrative purposes, one broad 
industry—the textile-apparel group— 
and one general method of meeting its 
market analysis needs, the White De- 
mand Indexes, recently developed to 
give unit and dollar demand potentials 
individually for 400 cities, by specific 
soft-line commodities and price classes, 
have been selected. 

The textile-apparel field bulks large 
in the nation’s sales totals. Yet, modern 
market analysis has not been used as 
extensively by these industries as it has 
by many others. In such cases, the 
marketing fraternity has an_all-too- 
human tendency to charge the industry 
with being behind the times. 

But is that true? Might it not be more 
accurate to weigh the market analysis 
methods available? Have they provided 
sharp enough .. . specialized enough... 
economical enough tools of local market 
measurement to make such work broadly 
practical and profitable in the textile- 
apparel fields? 

Here was the opportunity for a worth- 
while experiment. If given more ade- 
quate data, would not the textile-apparel 
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industries put these methods to work as 
extensively as any other industry? 


Special Background of the Textile Apparel 
Industries 


To get the proper perspective, how- 
ever, certain special characteristics of 
the textile-apparel lines (such as men’s 
suits, women’s dresses, millinery, coats, 
suits, shoes and other principal items) 
should be borne in mind as underlying 
background. The mills making the fab- 
rics, the manufacturers making the gar- 
ments, and the stores selling the mer- 
chandise in total, represent one of the 
major portions of our economic activity. 

But this manufacture and distribution 
represents a highly diffused pattern. As 
a whole, there is less concentration of 
business in the textile-apparel field than 
in any other major segment of our indus- 
try. Normally, competition is intense, 
and the profit margin is narrow. Promo- 
tional expenditures in this field, while 
growing, are picayune compared to those 
of the big advertisers, such as soaps, 
breakfast foods, cigarettes and automo- 
biles. 

Most important, there is little long- 
term standardization of product, as is 
the case in packaged goods. Style change, 
selectivity and fit make the markets far 
more generic and less measurable in an 
item sense. 

No individual firm has the same stake 
in the national market or in any number 
of local markets as is the case in those 
fields where business is concentrated in 
fewer hands. 

Therefore, while knowledge of local 
market possibilities could be most use- 
ful, it could be practical only if obtain- 
able in some economical form. 


GENERAL AVERAGES NOT THE ANSWER 


According to the definition of measur- 
ing local markets, set down earlier, the 


objective is to represent each market in 
specific dollars-and-cents or physical- 
unit form. 

You may say, “That is simple. Just 
take an estimate of the national market 
for the commodity you are talking about 
(—and there is a growing crop of esti- 
mates of how many shoes, how many 
suits, how many hats, and so on, we 
might consume); then take a conven- 
ient weighting of the sales, population 
and income factors for each city, to come 
out to the ‘share of the U. S. Market’ 
basis for each city. (Sales Management, 
for instance, has an excellent one all 
ready to use.) Then divide the U. S 
market up on that basis.” 

With all due respect to those who ad- 
vocate such a system, closer analysis 
proves that it is not that simple. Such 
analysis shows that no system of evaluat- 
ing a local market on the basis of some 
general average or index works out for the 
soft lines, adequate as it may be for 
other uses. 


THe “TALE oF Two CIrTIEs”’ 


To illustrate the point, take two typ- 
ical middle-sized cities, Houston and 
Indianapolis. According to Sales Man- 
agement’s “Survey of Buying Power,” 
a weighted average of population, in- 
come and total retail sales in 1945 would 
establish Indianapolis as rating .527 per 
cent of the U. S. potential, and Houston 
as rating .487 per cent. On this basis, 
Indianapolis rates 7 per cent plus better 
than Houston as a market in the buying 
power sense. 

But as a market for what, one wonders. 
Is the differential the same for hosiery 
as for dresses? 

The White Demand Indexes were con- 
structed for these two cities for four 
types of items: Dresses, Women’s Coats 
Men’s Suits, and Men’s Hosiery. 

It must be recognized, first, that to 
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talk about the demand for all price 
classes of men’s suits, for instance, as 
one market is erroneous. The manu- 
facture and distribution of $35.00 suits 
is not the same business as that of $75.00 
suits. To be practical in the soft lines, 
the markets must be subdivided into price 
groupings. So, in this case, each of the 
four commodities was subdivided into 
three price classes—low, moderate and 
high—for a total of twelve items. 

These individualized evaluations of 
Indianapolis as a market for the twelve 
items were then compared with the same 
estimates for Houston. If general aver- 
ages are dependable, in each of the 
twelve cases Indianapolis should have 
been about 7 per cent better. Instead 
there were twelve different answers. 
Indianapolis ranged from being in 87 per 
cent poorer market for low priced 
dresses, to being a 58 per cent better 
market for high priced coats. Out of the 
twelve evaluations, only three came within 
10 per cent of the 7 per cent average differ- 
ential in favor of Indianapolis. Chart 1 
illustrates this spread. 

Yet, as an “average,” 7 per cent is not 
a misstatement because interestingly 
enough, when the average demand of all 
twelve commodities is computed as one 
combined average, it too comes out that 
Indianapolis rates 7 per cent better than 
Houston, the same as the Sales Manage- 
ment differential (arrived at quite dif- 
ferently). 

But in nine out of the twelve specific 
cases mentioned, use of that perfectly 
good average would be grossly mislead- 
ing and impractical for the crudest kind 
of application. It is a fine, beautiful num- 
ber, but it measures nothing in particu- 
lar. It, like thousands of its brother and 
sister averages, is “true but useless.” 

In fact, it would be so at variance with 
the rule-of-thumb judgments, based on 
trade experience in selling those markets, 


that—in most cases—the reaction would 
be “market analysis is the bunk.”’ And 
when market measurement does not 
come closer to the realities than this, 
such a reaction can be justified. 


“DeE-AVERAGING” THE AVERAGES 
EssENTIAL 


It became clear to us very quickly 
that, to measure local markets properly 
by statistical, rather than census meth- 
ods in this field—and perhaps in many 
others as well—means the application of 
large quantities of patience and ingenu- 
ity in unravelling, untangling and dis- 
secting the mass of pertinent averages to 
reveal their approximate components. 

It means de-averaging the averages, or 
what might be termed “statistical nu- 
clear fission”... splitting these over- 
generalized symbols into their real com- 
ponents. 

Many factors of general significance, 
the results of this kind of “de-averaging,” 
have been highlighted by the research 
involved in constructing the White De- 
mand Indexes. 


“Soft-Line” Bias of Cities 


One of our better-known averages, for 
example, is that the Metropolitan areas 
in 1945 contained 53 per cent of the 
population and did 64 per cent of total 
retail sales. But segregating the General 
Merchandise type of sales from the rest 
shows that 74 per cent of the total of 
such sales were made in Metropolitan 
Areas, while only 60 per cent of the total 
of all other sales were made in these 
areas. 

This “‘soft-line bias” of cities is even 
more clearly brought out when “Cities 
50,000 and Over” are taken as the divid- 
ing point. These cities with only 37 per 
cent of the population, handled 69 per 
cent of the General Merchandise sales, 
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while doing only 43 per cent of the total 
of all others. Thus, the soft-line bias is 
highly concentrated in these General 
Merchandise type lines and is minor in 
others. 

But this bias is not directly propor- 
tionate or related in some easy-to-weight 
manner to the size or income of the local 
population within the customary geo- 
graphical civil or area boundaries of each 
market. 


Influence of Location 


It is well known, for instance, that the 
isolated city of 75,000 population in the 
Middle West has entirely different char- 
acteristics as a trading center, apart from 
income, than a satellite city of 75,000 in 
a crowded Eastern industrial area. 

As a result, specific definitions of trad- 
ing center populations, while highly 
realistic in the sense of representing a 
census count of the particular people in a 
particular place, appear to be very crude 
indicators of the trading area actually 
served. 

There are two important reasons why 
this latter statement is the case. First, 
the mere number of people within the 
metropolitan area is no indication of the 
proportion which are ¢ruly urban as 
buyers, and the proportion which are 
rural or quasi-rural. The recognition of 
this guasi-rural and rural customer 
group, tucked into ostensibly urban 
metropolitan areas, has perhaps been one 
important reason for the success of the 
Sears, Roebuck “A” store type of retail 
operation. 

Second, the growing decentralization 
of retail shopping in some, but not all of 
our larger cities, alters the importance of 
the central city in the area as a market 
place. This suburbanizing has followed 
various courses within areas of the same 
general population size. 


Trading Center “Pull” 


There is also the factor of the “‘pull” of 
the city from far beyond its ordinary 
boundaries. This often works out differ- 
ently than expected. Chicago’s metro- 
politan area, for instance, has 4} million 
people in it. To add 450,000 to that, you 
have to cover a lot of territory and goa 
long distance...and then you have 
added only Io per cent.” 

On the other hand, you do not have to 
go nearly so far to add 20,000 people to 
the 78,000 in the Madison, Wisconsin 
area...and you have upped its size, 
in percentage terms by 25 per cent. 

In fact, for the larger cities, the effect 
of the ‘“‘pull”’ itself is noted much more in 
the guality of the purchasing power it at- 
tracts than in the number of purchasers.’ 

In general, the city “‘pull” for an item 
appears to rise as its advantages in selec- 
tion and assortment for that item in- 
crease, when the item is an important 


2 The “pull” of a market is the dollar size of the mar- 
ket divided by the average expenditure expected of con- 
sumers in the temperature area of the market, with an 
income composition as estimated for the market. The 
resultant quotient is the number of consumers served 
by a market. The “pull” is positive if this number ex- 
ceeds the local population, negative if exceeded by that 
population. 

3 The income composition of a market is determined 
by a formula which takes into account the dollar size of 
the local market in 1939 and the current income of the 
inhabitants of the locality. In general terms, the for- 
mula states that the income of consumers is increased 
above that of the local inhabitants by that of outside 
purchasers when the market size exceeds a stated thresh- 
old figure (which varies for each commodity). When the 
size of the market is less than this threshold, the average 
income of consumers is less than that of the inhabitants, 
because higher income inhabitants tend to shop in larger 
markets. 

This formula was derived by a complete study of all 
the 1939 markets in the State of Illinois in towns ex- 
ceeding 25,000 population in 1946 and less detailed 
study of other markets in the state. In this study, allow- 
ance was made for urban/rural town/farm differences in 
purchase habits and temperature differentials. Certain 
assumptions on the net number of out-of-state consum- 
ers were made, and the formula was derived to balance 
the market size for the state with its population served. 
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purchase, and shipment and servicing 
offer no complications. 

Furthermore, this “‘pull’’ is not static, 
but dynamic. It is related to the size, 
number, skill and attractiveness of the 
retail facilities offered by the community, 
and the ease of access to them. Since 
these factors are changing, it means local 
market measurements cannot remain 
static either, particularly under today’s 
shifting conditions. 


Temperature 


Temperature—our old friend the 
weather—makes for another distorting 
factor, covered by a special adjustment. 
It- takes no expert to realize that, were 
everything else equal, New Orleans and 
Minneapolis would still be quite differ- 
ent markets for a large number of the 
things we wear because of the difference 
in temperature between the two cities. 

In order to analyse purchasing habits 
by summer and winter temperature 
belts, we have divided the country into 
twelve zones, as shown on the accom- 
panying map. In each, purchase patterns 
are affected by the climate differently for 
different commodities—a subject for 
considerable discussion in itself.‘ 

To indicate the importance of climate 
on demand: with the effect of income dif- 

4 The method used involved a detailed analysis of the 
“Consumer Purchases Study, 1935-36,” performed in 
two steps. 

Step No. 1 established the income differential between 
the average person in the base area (IV) and each other 
area, paying the same price for an item. Thus, a person 
in Group IV might have only 97.3 per cent as much in- 
come as one in Group III, each buying suits at the same 
price. Expressed in this manner, Group IV individuals 
averaged from having 92.1 per cent to 107.3 per cent as 
much as those in the Southeast and Pacific Northwest, 
purchasing at the same prices. 

Step No. 2 established the differential in frequency 
of purchase by each area, after eliminating the effects 
of income, combining the two gave the expenditure dif- 
ferential. Interpolation was necessary to extend the 


findings from the sample areas in the study to cover all 
areas, 


ference averaged out, 100 Chicagoans 
would count for Men’s Wool Overcoats 
expenditures as much as 300 people in 
New Orleans. For Women’s Dresses, 88 
in Dallas would be the equivalent of 100 
in Chicago, or 119 in Boston. For Men’s 
suits, Bostonians have a higher rate of 
expenditure; 85 in Boston would be the 
equivalent of 100 in Chicago. 

Two of the zones each contain 27.5 per 
cent of the population, or 55 per cent in 
total. The next five contain 32.5 per cent 
of the population. Thus, the seven zones 
(covering 87.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion) are of major importance, and the 
remaining five are only of secondary sig- 
nificance. 


NEED FOR CoMMON DENOMINATOR 
FOR PoPULATION FIGURES 


The inadequacy of comparing or judg- 
ing markets on the basis of simple popu- 
lation figures, and the many reasons why 
it is necessary to adjust them to a com- 
mon denominator basis should now be 
apparent. It is clear that no two cities or 
areas will be affected in quite the same 
way by all these factors mentioned .. . 
that the adjustments will have to be in- 
dividual, and not some easy average. 


“Equivalent Urban Population Served” 


To adjust for these various factors, we 
have developed a common denominator 
termed the “Equivalent Urban Popula- 
tion Served” for each city and for each 
family of commodities exhibiting dis- 
tinctive characteristics.® 


5 Study of the purchasing habits of consumers of 
urban, rural non-farm, and farm areas, with temperature 
and income factors held constant, developed measures 
of the differentials in habit. In the case of women’s 
hosiery, for instance, it was found that 1,000 farm resi- 
dents purchased as many stockings as 728 city dwellers, 
income being equal. Consequently, they were considered 
the urban equivalent of 728 people in the hosiery mar- 
ket. For rural non-farm residents, the figure is 803. 
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By this means, the question of exact 
geographical boundaries is eliminated al- 
together. 

It is also important to remember that 
the ‘‘Equivalent Urban Population 
Served” is not one average figure for all 
commodities. It is developed separately 
by broad commodity groups. For in- 
stance, an area with 500,000 census 
population, divided 250,000 each be- 
tween city and rural, might well be the 
equivalent of an all-urban population of 
450,000 as hosiery buyers, but only 
375,000 as men’s suit buyers. For the 
250,000 non-urban portion of the 500,000 
are almost as good as city folks when it 
comes to buying women’s hosiery, but 
as men’s suit buyers, they have to be 
“marked down” about 50 per cent.® 


INcoME DIFFERENTIALS 


Having determined “‘how many” buy- 
ers exist per city, there is now the ques- 
tion of “how frequently” they buy and 
“how much” they pay for the particular 
commodities whose local markets are be- 
ing measured. Buying patterns are, of 
course, related to the incomes these 
buyers have. 

Thus 1,000 buyers in the $4,000 to 
$5,000 income group will buy in different 
quantities, at different prices, and conse- 
quently have different total expenditures 
than the same number in the $2,000 to 
$3,000 income group. So a fundamental 
step in a market analysis is to determine 

* Actually (anticipating the income discussion in a 
later section) adjustment must also be made in rural in- 
comes to convert this to its urban equivalent for a mar- 
ket, because farm residents purchase hosiery, for in- 
stance, at an average price equivalent to that which 
would be paid by an urban dweller with but 74.3 per 
cent of the farm family’s income. Consequently, $1,000 
farm income dollars are equivalent to but $743 city in- 
come dollars. 

Thus, 72 per cent of frequency at 74 per cent of price 
gives a net of approximately 50 per cent of effective 
purchasing. 


For rural non-farm residents, $887 is the urban equiv- 
alent income, 


the correlation between income, frequency 
of purchase, prices paid, and the resulting 
expenditure for the individual commod- 


ity. 
Incomc-Expenditure Correlations 


These correlations are determinable, 
and for commodity after commodity 
they show a basic consistency and sta- 
bility.? This stability and consistency in 
principle, (which, of course, does not ap- 
ply to the details which differ greatly, 
insures the essential reliability of the 
results of the Demand Indexes developed 
from them. 

The fundamental factors developed 
from these correlations are these: 

1. Average price paid for the item by 
each income group, and 

2. Average quantity purchased by 
each income group. 

Each of these averages is the telescop- 
ing of a “spread.” Obviously, each 
woman in the $2,500 to $4,500 group 
does not pay the average price of $6.29 
for a hat. Prices paid may range from 
$1.00 to $24.00.8 This telescoping idea 
applies to frequency of purchase also. 

7 Based on regression analyses of consumer expendi- 
ture data which show a “fit” for numerous commodities 
to the same basic logarithmic formula, with varying 
slopes. 


8 As an example, purchases were estimated as dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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The “Spread” Curve 


Analysis has indicated that this 

“spread” can be expressed in an idealized 
curve in accordance with which the 

purchases of each income group can be 
er for price class and frequency.’ 
Multiplying price by frequency gives the 
expenditure per income group. 

From the average income in each com- 
munity, an estimate of the distribution 
of consumers by income classes may be 
made. This distribution serves as the 
weighting factor for the “per income 
group” expenditures developed above to 
give total purchases by price classes. 


The Method in Principle 


This states the principle involved in a 
highly simplified manner. In practice, 
the expenditures by income level are not 
calculated directly but are expressed as a 
percentage of the total U. S. purchasing 
power in that group. 

Total U. S. purchases are arrived at 
independently from the consumer income 
analysis, using appropriate trade and 
census data on sales and production. 
Thus, the potentials ascribed to each 
locality are consistent with the total. 

Further, as has previously been noted, 
the numerical weighting of the popula- 
tion is adjusted for temperature, urban- 
rural composition and trading center 
pull. The average income is likewise ad- 
justed to an “equivalent income,” re- 
flecting the higher-than-average pur- 
chasers attracted to the city or lost to 
larger cities. 


Some Errects or INCOME 
VARIATION 


Space does not permit examining this 
phase of the work in detail. There are, 


* Pages 5,6, and 7 of Family Expenditures in Selected 
Cities, 1935-36 Volume III, Clothing and Personal 
Care; Bulletin 648, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


however, several points which can be 
high-spotted. 


Income Elasticity 


One of these points is the varying ef- 
fect of differences in income levels 
among cities on their purchases of differ- 
ent commodities. A 20 per cent differ- 
ence in average income level between 
two cities with the same “equivalent 
populations” does not necessarily mean 
a 20 per cent difference in potential be- 
tween those cities for each commodity. 

The difference in potential will be 
greater for those commodities whose rate 
of purchase is accelerated by rising in- 
come; that is, commodities like fur coats 
with high income elasticity. The differ- 
ence in potential will be much less than 
the 20 per cent for commodities with low 
elasticity, such as hosiery. 


Price Spreads 


A second point is the matter of the 
spread between prices, from the lowest 
to the highest, at which purchases can be 
made for the particular commodity. In 
this the soft lines differ greatly from 
many other fields. 

There are big spreads in price in the 
soft lines. For instance, a woman can buy 
something to put on her head at any- 
thing from one dollar to fifty dollars... 
a price expansion of fifty times from bot- 
tom to top. Ten-time and fifteen-time 
price ranges from bottom to top are not 
uncommon in the textile-apparel fields. 
Men’s suits, with about a five- or six- 
time spread are exceptionally low. 

Yet, contrast this situation with that 
prevailing for many of the commodities 
to which an important share of adver- 
tising expenditure and market research is 
devoted. All but small fringes of the busi- 
ness in cigarettes, breakfast foods, clean- 
ing soaps, coffee and many others are 
concentrated within very narrow price 
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spreads. In automobiles, the highest 
priced mass-production car is probably 
not much more than three times the 
lowest, and the overwhelming bulk of the 
business clusters within a very narrow 
range at the bottom. 


Sub-Cities within Cities 


This broad spread of prices in the soft 
lines means that not only commodities, 
but also markets, must be measured by 
price class subdivisions to be meaningful 
and useful. Since each commodity is at 
least three sub-commodities, each city is 
really three sub-cities—a market for the 
low, moderate and high priced brackets. 

A relatively low-average-income in- 
dustrial city, such as Buffalo, for in- 
stance, may be three times as big a 
market for the lower price brackets as 
Denver, but may not be even as large a 
market in the upper price brackets as 
this much smaller but high-income city. 
Averaging all price brackets together as 
a whole, and each city as a whole, would 
give figures which would hide the real 
situation and be of little practical use. 

Breaking down these city averages, 
and arriving at the true importance of 
the city as a market, in each price class, 
may have an important bearing on the 
selection of media and markets for pro- 
motional campaigns. Substitution of 
realistic price-class market appraisals for 
anemic over-all averages, as a guide in 
the distribution of promotional budgets, 
can be a major weapon in cutting sales 
costs... getting more results for each 
dollar spent. 


Quality of Income “Pulled” 


The factor of the income level of the 
buying power attracted to the trading 
center exerts considerable effect on the 
““price classes” sold in the city. To visual- 
ize the problem, it might be helpful to 


consider one store, Marshall Fields in 
Chicago. This firm is reputed to do a 
sizable volume of business beyond the 
outermost limits of the Chicago trading 
area, even as defined by Chicago’s least 
modest newspaper. And it is probable 
that such business is done with customers 
in income groups who buy at price levels 
and frequencies considerably higher than 
the average of its local customers. 

Bear in mind that 100,000 upper in- 
come customers attracted to Chicago 
would add less than 3 per cent to the 
total number of the local buying popula- 
tion... but if concentrated in the top 
10 per cent of income, they would in- 
crease this important spending group by 
the equivalent of 25 per cent. In other 
words, the effect of the out-of-town pur- 
chasing is most important in raising the 
“Equivalent Urban Income Levels.” 

On the other hand, smaller cities may 
be pulling rural customers in income 
groups lower than those in the city 
proper, while part of the small city’s 
better income group’s purchasing is done 
in the big cities. 

So much for methods. Let us now look 
at some results of these methods. 


TypicAL ExAMpPLE DETAILED 


There will be space to examine briefly 
one example of how a typical market for 
one commodity in three price classes 
looks when analysed this way. 

Chart 2 shows clearly the important 
shifts in the pattern of demand for this 
commodity’s price classes over a three 
year period in one of our smaller cities. 
For 1946, the annual rate, based on ten 
months’ results, is given. 

The results are fairly typical of what 
has been happening in many cities and in 
many textile-apparel lines. Note that: 


The same /ow price brackets which ac- 
counted for 64.5 per cent of the demand in 
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1941 dropped to 20 per cent by 1946. Be- 
cause of the greatly expanded total market, 
the actual dollar drop in volume was only 
from $269,000 to $182,000, or a drop of 32 per 
cent. 

By contrast, the same high price brackets 
increased their share of the total from 3 per 
cent to 34 per cent, and their aggregate dol- 


1940 to 1945, the low end remained al- 
most stationary in total, the middle 
price bracket almost tripled, and the top 
price bracket, while greatly expanded, 
was still 50 per cent smaller than the next 
bracket. 

Shift number two occurred from 1945 


SIZE OF THE MARKET BY PRICE CLASSES 
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As Taken From The White Demand Index - Joseph White & Associates 


Cuart 2. Size of the Market by Price Classes, 


lar demand sky-rocketed from $13,000 to 
$313,000, an increase of 24 times, or 2,300 
per cent. 


Shift Upward in Two Stages 


Most important, note that this shift 
took place in two distinct stages. From 


to 1946, and is one major factor in the big 
increase in the Textile-Apparel sales 
which has taken place this year. 

The middle brackets remained almost 
stationary; the low end dropped sharply; 
and the high price brackets really 
entered the big figures. Total demand in 
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this group more than doubled, making 
the high price brackets, formerly only 3 
per cent of the total market, now No. 2 
group, and doing a volume within 75 per 
cent of the highest volume—middle 
bracket group. 

In this period, 1941-1946, as a result 
of the tremendous shift to higher price 
brackets, the total demand in all price 
classes more than doubled while the 
number of units, the physical quantity, 
stayed the same from 1941 to 1945, and 
then dropped Io per cent in 1946. 

This particular situation can likewise 
work in reverse in a coming year. Income 
does not have to drop very far to create a 
situation where the physical quantities 
demanded will not change greatly and 
can even increase, but in which the dollar 
volume involved can be sharply reduced, 
by reason of the shift back to lower price 
brackets. Since business operations and 
profits are geared to “dollars,” such 
shifts can have far-reaching effects. 


Spending Power Governs Markets 


These shifts in total are the result of 
the changing size of the available spend- 
ing power—not of consumers becoming 
fussier—not of deliberate buyers’ strikes 
—not of less attractive styles. 

The pattern of demand is based on 
available spending power. Furnishing 
goods to meet the pattern—giving the 
customers what ¢hey want—and can af- 
ford to buy—is the foundation for suc- 
cess in our whole economic system. 
Therefore, showing what that pattern is— 
and where it is—market by market—how 
it is trending—is a major responsibility 
of market analysis. 


Some Uses ror DETAILED 
LocaL DaTa 


With detailed local market measure- 
ments such as these commodity indexes, 


it is possible to do many things in fulfill- 
ing that responsibility. 


Measuring Penetration 


By comparing the local sales of a par- 
ticular manufacturer or a particular store 
with the demand estimate for that com- 
modity in that locality, it is possible to 
show the penetration the individual firm 
has achieved in that market. 

This furnishes a real standard of per- 
formance for management, and provides 
a uniform standard of comparison for its 
performance in a series of markets, or in 
one locality for a series of commodities 
in the case of a retailer. 

This type measurement has many 
special advantages. Markets can be set 
up for a year like 1941, and then for 1945 
and 1946. By determining sales penetra- 
tion in each market in each year, the 
trend of performance can be determined. 

This is particularly important when so 
many businesses have expanded sales 
volumes so rapidly that each manufac- 
turer and retailer thinks he cannot but 
be obtaining a larger share of the market. 
However, many a firm is today feeling 
very self-satisfied with a 50 per cent or 
100 per cent increase in markets which 
have expanded by perhaps 200 per cent 
or 300 per cent. While the firm may be 
doing much more business in dollars, 
competitively it may be reaching a much 
smaller portion of the market than it 
used to. 


Projections of Changed Conditions 


This leads to another point of particu- 
lar importance at the moment when 
there is so much talk about prices both 
going up and going down. It is possible, 
with this type of analysis to project (not 
forecast) the effect of stated sets of pos- 
sible future conditions on particular 
markets. Assuming a given outlook for 
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price level, national income level, and 
conditions in individual markets, an in- 
formative picture of how these markets 
would be affected—should actual con- 
ditions follow that course—can be de- 
veloped. This can be done for alternative 
projections, showing a range of effect, 
from “‘most favorable” to the “most un- 
favorable” possibility. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been possible only to touch 
briefly on the nature of this method of 
local market measurement, and the uses 
to which it can be put. Just a word of 
reassurance on the practical aspects. 
Describing this work makes it sound 
much more complicated than it really is, 
provided it is done systematically and in 
volume. 


The point to be emphasized especially 
in conclusion is that the more specific . . . 
the more particularized . . . all of us can 
make our local market measurement, the 
greater its usefulness, and consequently 
its value. It is only by shaping system- 
atic market analysis into a practical, 
useable form that this work can become 
more generally integrated into the plan- 
ning and operations of a business. With- 
out a constant growth of such integra- 
tion, this work may receive a limited lip- 
service, but it will not be extensively or 
genuinely used by management. It might 
be said that an analysis of the extent to 
which market research is being genuinely 
used by business management today 
would show that use depends largely on 
the degree to which it has been possible 
to particularize market information. 








STANDARDIZED DESCRIPTION, A FORM OF 
SPECIFICATION LABELING 


HAPPER PAYNE 


National Canners Association 


Epitor’s Note: The author contributes an interesting 
point of view to the subject of informative labeling of con- 
sumer products. 


INTRODUCTION 


LL PRODUCTS have certain consumer- 
A important characteristics which for 
convenience we may call factors. Kitchen 
knives differ in size, shape, weight, thick- 
ness of blade, shape and material of 
handle, method of attaching handle to 
blade, and the nature of the metal in the 
blade. Knives are not usually packaged 
and the retail purchaser can judge by ex- 
amination in the store all of these factors 
except the metal in the blade, and pos- 
sibly, the material used in the handle and 
the method of attaching it to the blade. 
The major problem in labeling knives is 
to interpret in some way the servicea- 
bility factor of the metal in the blade. 
Such an element is usually termed a 
“thidden”’ factor; that is, its character- 
istics are not readily recognizable by the 
usual purchaser even upon examination. 

When packaged, the type of container 
influences the kind and amount of de- 
sirable information for consumer pur- 
poses. For example, the purchaser can 
observe certain factors of some foods 
which are packed in glass; the color of 
tomatoes, the size of the fruits, etc. 
When the container is opaque, it is the 
label’s responsibility to supply such in- 
formation. In the case of canned foods 
there are additional factors, the ripeness 
of fruit, the stage of succulency of 
vegetables, etc., for which labeling is 
necessary whether the product is visible 
or not. 
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Steps NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE 
UNIFORMITY 


Uniformity of label statement is es- 
sential to effective labeling; that is, the 
same facts should be stated in the same 
language on the labels of the same type 
or kind of product and conversely each 
label statement should always mean the 
same thing. In order to create and apply 
a uniform labeling program for any kind 
of consumer goods, four steps must be 
taken separately for each factor regardless 
of the ultimate form of the label state- 
ment. 


First Step 


The first step is to determine whether 
the full range of variability of the factor 
is sufficiently great so that differences in 
the factor are important to consumers. 
If so, at least two significant classifica- 
tions of the factor are established. 

Obviously, if the differences in a factor 
are so slight that they are of no genuine 
consequence to consumers, no further 
consideration need be given to that fac- 
tor. An example is the clearness of the 
liquid in canned peas in which such vari- 
ation as exists above substandard is un- 
important. 

An important factor should not be dis- 
carded because the public is generally 
unfamiliar with its significance. By 
pointing out factors which many con- 
sumers overlook, labeling can contribute 
importantly to educating the public 
about products. 


Second Step 


The second step is to determine 
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whether it is possible in good production 
practice to control the factor within suit- 
able tolerances. 

Control may be achieved by produc- 
tion methods as in alloying metals and in 
textile construction. Control is also pos- 
sible by selection and segregation as in 
the case of peas for their stage of suc- 
culency, and peaches for their ripeness. 

If controls cannot be effective, it is 
impracticable to attempt to label for dif- 
ferences. An example is the mineral and 
vitamin content of canned fruits and 
vegetables each of which has its indi- 
vidual nutritive components. In each 
fruit or vegetable, reliable averages or at 
least minimums of nutritive components 
are present which can be relied on for all 
practical dietary purposes. The canning 
process preserves these food values of the 
raw products to a high degree. 

But there is too much variability 
among individual fruits or vegetables to 
state that one lot of the same canned 
fruit or vegetable contains a greater or 
lesser amount of specific nutritive ele- 
ments than another. For example, analy- 
ses of raw sweet potatoes from the same 
hill have shown es much as 150 per cent 
variation in carotene content. Neverthe- 
less, canned sweet potatoes can be relied 
on as an excellent source of carotene. 


Third Step 


The third step is to determine whether 
the nature of the factor is such that it 
can be scientifically measured or objec- 
tively defined. If such is the case, objec- 
tive standards or definitions are estab- 
lished for each classification. 

Objective standards are essential, for 
if the use of any system of label terms is 
left to subjective opinion even though 
well qualified and honest, there is risk of 
improper application. This is particularly 
true when the variations in a factor are 
not in distinctive steps but are progres- 


sive as in most canned food factors. 
There is additional necessity for objec- 
tive standards for canned food labeling 
for without them, enforcement of the 
misbranding section of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 


First Three Steps Are Basic 


The three preliminary steps, agree- 
ment on classifications, determination of 
production controls, and establishment 
of standards are basic “‘musts” in any 
uniform labeling program. They apply to 
simple measurement factors such as col- 
lar-band sizes and sleeve lengths in men’s 
shirts. They apply to products which are 
precision manufactured and in which 
factor differences can be held to care- 
fully controlled gradations. They apply 
to utilitarian factors such as shrinkage, 
dye fastness, and tensile strength of 
textiles. They can be applied to some 
esthetic factors such as the succulency of 
some vegetables and the ripeness of some 
fruits. 

In some products, there may be but 
one factor to which all three steps can be 
applied and the labeling must be confined 
to that one factor. In other products 
there may be several such factors. 


Fourth Step 


The fourth step is the selection and 
agreement on the “language” by which 
classifications of the factors are to be 
represented on the label. 

Though various opinions have been 
offered concerning the “‘language”’ of the 
label there is apparently full agreement 
on basic principles. Writers on labeling 
are practically unanimous that con- 
sumers should be provided with specific 
facts. Labels should state the important 
facts in a form of consumer language 
which interprets their significance to the 
largest possible number of people includ- 
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ing those with limited product knowledge 
and experience. Trade lingo, symbols, 
and technical terms, whose specific sig- 
nificance is recognized only by experts, 
should not be used in labeling for con- 
sumers except as a last resort and per- 
haps not even then unless the consumer 
can easily be educated as to the meaning 
of such terms. The label “language” 
should be as brief as possible and the 
label format should be so constructed by 
typography and design that the facts 
may be quickly seen and easily read. 


Labeling Has Limitations 


Labeling in most fields has limitations 
which must be recognized. For instance, 
there are in this writer’s opinion no 
canned food labels of any kind which can 
specifically report niceties which are the 
result of special varietal strains, field cul- 
tivation and harvesting practices, the 
time element between harvesting and 
processing, and some of the refinements 
in cannery operations. These are re- 
flected in the individuality of particular 
brands. They, as well as flavor, are con- 
sidered by commercial experts in whole- 
sale buying, but they do not lend them- 
selves to concrete or uniform labeling. 
Science has not as yet found a way to 
measure flavor. There is, however, con- 
siderable correlation between flavor and 
some of the definable factors of many 
canned foods like horticultural variety, 
succulence, ripeness, which can be and 
are described by uniform labeling. 

Coffee blends, ginger-bread mixes, 
cookies, and many other products which 
are produced from an individual recipe, 
do not lend themselves to classifications 
of factors and, in consequence, to uni- 
form label statements which derive from 
classifications. 

It is generally agreed that there is no 
type of label for consumer goods which 
can automatically direct every pur- 


chaser to a discriminating selection 
which best suits his own needs, uses, 
taste, and pocketbook. Some degree of 
judgment is necessary on the part of the 
purchaser and as he becomes better in- 
formed about any product, the better he 
can exercise judgment, provided he has 
access to understandable facts. The in- 
creasing study of commodities in adult 
groups and in schools and colleges, 
coupled with more factually informative 
labels, forecasts more intelligent and 
observant buying. The fact that the label 
itself can be educational, should be con- 
sidered in determining the label lan- 


guage. 


LABEL LANGUAGE 


Thoughtful students have long recog- 
nized that the same manner or method 
of labeling cannot apply satisfactorily to 
all products. We can touch on some few 
of the broader phases only. 


Grade Labeling 


Label “language,” usually in the form 
of a symbol or a trade term, which indi- 
cates a place, or rank, in some scale, and 
which incorporates the element of better 
and poorer is properly called grade label- 
ing. Technically, the classifications we 
have been discussing become grades 
when they are assigned a position in 
some scale or ranking as for example, 
from poor to good. The usual form of 
grade labeling is actually multiple factor 
grade labeling so-called because several 
different factors are summed up in a 
composite or average and the composite 
indicated by a letter or number which 
denotes that by some concept or another 
the product is better than, equal to, or 
poorer than other products of its kind. 


Specification Labeling 


The separate statement of specific 
facts may be called specification labeling. 
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Webster defines the term specification as 
the “‘designation of particulars.” There 
are many methods of designating par- 
ticulars, among them the following: 
Specifications can be given in terms of 
performance, as the per cent of shrinkage 
of fabrics. They can be given in terms of 
construction, as tensile strength and 
thread count of fabrics. Technical data 
can be interpreted in terms of suitability 
for specific purposes, for example, the 
conversion of fade-ometer measurements 
of sun fastness into the suitability of a 
fabric for beach wear, say. Exact 
amounts of components may be given, as 
for fertilizers. 


Standardized Descriptive Labeling 


Uniformly used, standardized, com- 
monly understood words or terse phrases 
can be used to interpret or describe the 
nature of a classification. The canners 
have called this latter method “‘descrip- 
tive labeling.”’ Description is defined as 
the ‘“enumeration of essential qualities.” 
Perhaps a more definitive name for this 
form of specification labeling would be 
standardized description. Agreement on 
the name of any method of labeling is im- 
portant only to the extent that it pro- 
vides a meeting of minds when the 
terms are used. 


Example of Standardized Description 


The regulations of the Food and Drug 
Administration for the declaration of the 
density of sirup in which fruits are 
packed provides a concrete example of 
the principle of standardized description 
form of specification labeling, and the 
fulfillment of the four essential steps to 
achieve it. Fruits have always been in- 
tentionally packed in sirups of different 
densities to suit the public’s varied tastes 
and uses. The entire range of sirup den- 
sity in which each fruit is packed, was di- 
vided into four classifications which, ex- 


perience indicated, represent recogniz- 
able and consumer-important differences 
and classifications. The sweetness of the 
sirup is controllable within practicable 
limits by the amount of sugar used in 
relation to the condition of the fruits. It 
is possible to measure the density of 
sirup in the canned product by a speci- 
ally calibrated hydrometer called the 
Brix spindle. The standards for each 
classification were established and then 
stated in number of “Brix’’ degrees. 

Label terms were assigned to each 
classification. These label terms, applied 
alike to the several fruits, are EXTRA 
HEAVY SIRUP, HEAVY SIRUP, 
LIGHT SIRUP, and SLIGHTLY 
SWEETENED WATER. When no 
sweetening agent is used the designated 
label term is IN WATER or PACKED 
IN WATER. For instance, the designa- 
tion EXTRA HEAVY SIRUP must ap- 
pear conspicuously on all labels for 
canned pears in which the sirup measures 
between twenty-two and thirty-five Brix 
degrees, and cannot legally appear on 
packs of pears outside this range of Brix 
degrees. Other Brix degree standards 
apply to each of the other classifications 
of sirup density. The label terms are 
readily understood but do not impose a 
concept of poor or excellent on this factor 
in which individual tastes are so variable. 
This standardized description of each 
classification enables each purchaser to 
make an understanding comparison and 
an uninfluenced selection of the sweet- 
ness of sirup each prefers. Apparently, 
both thoughtful consumers as well as the 
trade approve of this labeling. 


STANDARDIZED DEscRIPTION APPLIED 
To CANNED Foops 


The canners, as represented by their 
Association, have been working for sev- 
eral years on a labeling program of 
standardized description which follows 
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the pattern of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations. The purpose is 
to extend the scope of consumer infor- 
mation beyond the labeling which is 
legally required. It is recommended for 
voluntary use by all canners and all dis- 
tributors alike. 

One important phase of the program is 
the coordination into a common label 
language of the multiplicity of labeling 
practices which grew up with the indus- 
try. For example, nondescript terms had 
crept into use for pea sizes—TOM 
THUMB, PETIT POIS, TINY TOTS, 
etc. Whole beets were size labeled as 
MIDGET, BABY, RUBY, etc. A suit- 
able series of size terms has been agreed 
upon and, with but very few exceptions, 
has been applied to all fruits and vege- 
tables. The terms are TINY, SMALL, 
MEDIUM SIZE, LARGE, and EXTRA 
LARGE. Separate dimensional stand- 
ards have been established for each prod- 
uct. Obviously no one expects small peas, 
small beets and small peaches to be 
identical in diameter. 

In a number of cases, Federal regula- 
tions provide a choice of several syno- 
nyms to state the same fact. Here again 
recommendations have been made for 
the use of but one of the synonyms. For 
example, EARLY has been selected from 
among the three permissible synonyms 
EARLY, EARLY JUNE, and JUNE, to 
designate the smooth skinned Alaska 
variety of peas. 

Beyond this simple but important 
fundamental, the program calls for an 
analysis, step by step, of each factor of 
each product and includes recommenda- 
tions for labeling each product with 
simple words or terse phrases which in- 
terpret the nature of each consumer- 
important characteristic in uniform lan- 
guage. 

The previously mentioned labeling of 
the succulent vegetables, corn, peas, 
green and wax beans, for their stage of 


development or succulency is important 
for this factor is a significant index to 
eating quality. Three classifications were 
established following long established 
precedent and correlating with the clas- 
sifications of the factor in the USDA 
Standards for Grade. Careful attention 
to harvesting plus segregation in the field 
and in the cannery provide practicable 
production controls. In the case of peas 
and whole kernel corn, objective meas- 
urement is by chemical determination 
for alcohol insoluble solids, in effect the 
per cent of starch. Three label terms, 
VERY YOUNG, YOUNG, and 
NEARLY MATURE have been as- 
signed to the three classifications. This is 
a departure from trade practice which 
habitually refers to these same classifica- 
tions as Fancy, Extra-Standard, and 
Standard. If grade labeled, this impor- 
tant factor would be combined with 
other relatively less important factors 
and labeled respectively A, B, or C, pro- 
vided the other relatively minor factors 
did not alter the rating. 


Organization for Label Development 


The present organization and pro- 
cedure for label development of the 
Canners Association is the result of a dec- 
ade of experience. A brief resume of this 
experience may be pertinent, particu- 
larly for other industries which may be 
undertaking a labeling system. 

The Association has delegated to its 
Labeling Committee the overall re- 
sponsibility for its labeling program. In 
turn the responsibility for each product 
is delegated to a committee of actual 
canners of each product. The individual 
commodity committees represent large 
and small canners, all important produc- 
tion areas, growing conditions and va- 
rieties of the raw products. Each com- 
mittee reviews its own product on the 
basis of varieties, growing conditions, 
cannery practices, production controls, 
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measurement standards, what they con- 
sider to be consumer-important differ- 
ences, and labeling terms. 

The Association’s Laboratory with 
many years of experience and an enviable 
scientific reputation, cooperates in the 
development of scientific measurement 
methods. Government standards, if there 
be any, are consulted and often adopted. 
A Technical Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of scientists or other experts on 
the staffs of canning companies, advises 
on scientific problems. A committee rep- 
resenting the important distributor or- 
ganizations makes its recommendations. 
Interested Government agencies are 
kept posted in general, and not infre- 
quently, are consulted in detail. Con- 
sumer research has been employed and is 
particularly helpful in selecting labeling 
terms which are most effective in con- 
veying the proper meaning. 

Committee recommendations are 
passed upon by the Labeling Committee, 
by the Association’s Board of Directors 
and by the whole body of the Associa- 
tion. All labeling recommendations and 
their controlling standards are published 
in a Manual for Canned Food Labels 
which is distributed to all canners, dis- 
tributors, food brokers, label manufac- 
turers, and is furnished to interested 
government agencies. The Manual is 
available for all other genuinely inter- 
ested persons. 


Ultimate Goal 


The ultimate goal of the canners’ pro- 
gram is an objectively backed label 
statement for every consumer-important 
factor of every product. The develop- 
ment of such a program for a large num- 
ber of products demands patience and 
requires time. Recommendations for 
label statements for individual products 
have been published as they have been 
developed. Some current labels conform 
to all of the present recommendations. 


Many pea and green bean labels show 
the sizes. A smaller, though encourag- 
ingly large number of the labels show 
both size and stage of succulency. Other 
vegetable and fruit labels provide evi- 
dence of progress in many directions.! 

The scientific and exploratory work 
continues in the attempt to fill in the 
gaps in the program due to the lack of 
suitable measurement methods. For sev- 
eral years a grant has been made to a 
leading university for the exclusive pur- 
pose of scientific research in connection 
with the canned food labeling program. 
Under this grant a new application of 
the spectrophotometer to the determina- 
tion of color components of fruits and 
vegetables has been developed. This 
method offers such promise as an objec- 
tive measurement of the ripeness of 
peaches and apricots that tentative 
measurement standards have been es- 
tablished for two classifications of ripe- 
ness which coincide with commercial 
canning practice and with distinguish- 
able and important consumer reactions. 
The label term RIPE has been recom- 
mended for one classification, which 
includes only selected ripe fruits. The 
label term MAY VARY IN RIPENESS 
has been recommended for the other 
classification, which is the economy pack 
less carefully selected though still ac- 
ceptably ripe.? If the scientific methods 
of measuring ripeness prove valid, it is 
hoped and expected that before too long 
many canned peach and apricot labels 
will carry these label terms. 


Why Industry Develops Labels 


The canning industry, like many 
other industries, is dependent on repeat 


1 During and following the war industry conditions 
made it difficult for label manufacturers to undertake 
extensive label alterations. Nevertheless, since the war 
labels for an encouraging number of brands have been 
altered to conform to current recommendations. 

2 Federal regulations require that unacceptably over- 
ripe or unripe peaches and apricots must be labeled sub- 
standard. 
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sales for its very existence. Repeat sales 
are dependent on customer satisfaction. 
Labels which assist the largest number of 
purchasers most effectively in making a 
satisfactory selection, benefit both the 
purchaser and the industry. This alone 
is sufficient reason for any consumer- 
goods industry to develop and use the 
most practically informative method of 
labeling which can be devised for its 
products. 


Brand Names—Quantity—Care and Use 


This discussion has been confined to 
labeling whose primary purpose is to pro- 
vide product facts for the purpose of 
comparison and purchase. To a great 
extent, satisfactory buying is based on 
brand names though the brand name 
alone does not specify product charac- 
teristics. Given previous experience with 
or information about a brand, the brand 
is effective both in identifying products 
to be purchased as well as those to be 
avoided. It has been taken for granted 
that quantity and/or measurement in- 
formation and also use and care informa- 
tion is essential to the labeling of many 
products. 


Advantages of Standardized Descriptive 
Labeling 


Standardized description is factual and 
uniform. Peas or corn labeled VERY 
YOUNG are very young. Peas or corn 
labeled NEARLY MATURE are nearly 
mature. Standardized description per- 
mits the homemaker to weigh and evalu- 
ate for herself the importance of each 
factor as experience, observation, and 
education make her familiar with the 
significance of the labeling. 

Canned food labeling deals with es- 
thetic factors of appearance, texture, 
and characteristics which correlate with 
flavor and “‘eating” quality and in which 
personal preferences differ. Standardized 


description reports facts without impos- 
ing a concept of superiority or inferior- 
ity. Where there cannot be common 
agreement on superiority or inferiority 
because of differing uses and different 
individual tastes, it seems sound to pro- 
vide the purchaser with facts, leaving it 
to each individual to make an uninflu- 
enced choice which suits the individual 
family’s tastes, likes, and pocketbook 
and the use to which it is to be put. 

Standardized description is the closest 
approach to self-explanatory labeling 
and requires the minimum amount of 
additional explanation or public educa- 
tion. Descriptive words and phrases, of 
themselves, are a strong educational 
force. 

The form of standardized description 
is simple, consisting of a few words or 
terse phrases prominently displayed. 
The canner’s program recommends that 
these label statements be grouped to- 
gether and printed prominently in ade- 
quate size type on approximately the 
same place on all labels—near the pic- 
ture of the product. 

Each canned fruit and vegetable has 
its own set of factors. The wholesale 
buyer knows, usually by inspection of 
samples, the nature of each factor of any 
lot he buys. Generally, he pays more for 
diced carrots when he knows they are 
evenly diced than when he knows they 
are unevenly diced. Within the limits of 
objective standards necessary for uni- 
formity and enforcement, standardized 
description gives the consumer the im- 
portant specific facts which are avail- 
able to the canner, the wholesale buy- 
er, the Government inspector, or the 
broker. 

Standardized description is specific 
about “qualities” rather than general 
about quality; that carrots are EVENLY 
DICED or UNEVENLY DICED; that 
peaches and apricots are RIPE or, in the 
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economy pack, MAY VARY IN RIPE- 
NESS; that tomatoes are UNIFORM- 
LY RED or MOSTLY RED, etc. Being 
informed, as the wholesale buyer is, in 
what particular two cans of diced carrots 
or two cans of tomatoes differ, and know- 
ing the difference in price, the home- 
maker, with some experience, can em- 
ploy her judgment intelligently and 
freely in making a discriminating pur- 
chase. For the new homemaker who 
might be completely without experience, 
the simple descriptions are perhaps the 
most effective method of focusing her 
observation on the factors which should 
engage her attention in becoming an in- 
telligent buyer. 

A complete label would furnish, in 
addition to quantity statements, full 
specifications of consumer-important 
factors which can be objectively meas- 
ured, for example: 


Tomatoes Tomatoes 
Uniformly Red Mostly Red 
Whole Whole and in Pieces 


The color and the wholeness state- 
ments are voluntary additions to the 
label for consumer information. Only the 


name Tomatoes is mandatory. Another 
example: 


Small Large 
Yellow Clingstone Yellow Freestone 
Peach Halves Peach Halves 
In Light Sirup In Extra Heavy Sirup 
May Vary in Ripeness Ripe 


The name “Peaches,” the type, “‘Yel- 
low,” the variety, ‘“Clingstone” and 
“Freestone,” the style “Halves” and the 
sirup statements, “In Extra Heavy 
Sirup” and “In Light Sirup” are manda- 
tory. The size statements which cover 
both size and uniformity of size, and the 
ripeness statements designating stages 
of ripeness are additional “‘specifica- 
tions” voluntarily added. 

Realistically the industry has more at 
stake in its labels than anyone else. For 
such reasons as these, it is the judgment 
of the canning industry as represented by 
its Association, that standardized de- 
scription for all factors provides the 
most accurate and useful information 
that can be given to consumer-buyers 
and, therefore, in the long run best 
serves consumer interest and in conse- 
quence the industry. 





CHANGING OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED 
IN TRADE, 1900 TO 1940 


R. R. GIFFIN 
Iowa State College 


Epiror’s Nore: The author describes a method of 
measuring efficiency of trade and presents the results, 


I 
DEFINITION OF TRADE 

HE PRINCIPAL function of most of 
i tesdn persons who are occupation- 
ally classified as ‘“‘trade” by the U. S. 
Census is that of the selling of goods 
and/or services.! Thus a salesman em- 
ployed by a machinery manufacturing 
firm is engaged in trade, rather than in 
manufacturing. An automobile mechanic 
employed by a department store is in- 
volved in repair services rather than in 
trade. The criteria of classification is 
thereby occupational function, not in- 

dustrial attachment. 

However, it is necessary to consider 
another large group of persons whose 
work is an integral part of the trade 
function but which is not so classified. 
For example, the efforts of a typist who 
writes letters dictated by a salesman 
employed by a manufacturing firm are 
oriented about selling and should be in- 
cluded in the trade group. This group is 
described by the Census as follows: 

“The principal differences between the oc- 
cupational classification and a strict indus- 
try classification, as regard the distribution 
of the workers by main industrial divisions, 
result from the grouping of all clerical oc- 
cupations under the broad class ‘Clerical oc- 
cupations’ in the occupational classification 
and their distribution by industry in the in- 
dustrial classification. These differences are 

1 76th Census of the U. S., 19¢0 Population, ““Compara- 
tive Occupation Statistics for the United States, 1870 


to 1940” (1943). (See page 110 of this volume for the 
census list of trade occupations.) 
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particularly important in such industrial 
divisions as trade, public service, and trans- 
portation and communication, where rela- 
tively large numbers of workers are engaged 
in clerical pursuits.’” 


Given the importance of the clerical 
group and its stated importance in the 
distributive industries, it is necessary to 
add a portion of them to the figures 
given for trade. Without allocating 
clerical workers to the occupational 
group of which their work is functionally 
and integrally a part, the growth of the 
trade occupations, particularly, will be 
understated. 


I] 
MEASUREMENT OF TRADE EMPLOYMENT 


In their analysis of distribution efh- 
ciency the authors of Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much? encountered the same 
problem and devised a method of allo- 
cation.® Their method resulted in adding 
a large number of persons to the occu- 
pational grouping of trade.‘ 

However, a close analysis of their 
method and relevant census data indi- 
cates that they have transferred some 
600,000 too many persons from clerical 
to trade in 1930 and proportionate 
amounts for earlier years. By a careful 
comparison of the industrial and occu- 
pational classifications of the 1930 Cen- 

2 Tbid., p. 100. 

3P. W. Stewart and J. F. Dewhurst, Does Distribu- 
tion Cost Too Much? New York: (Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1939), pp. 377-378. ; 

4 Ibid. (By working with the basic census data it can 
be shown their estimates of trade were increased by this 
method by the following approximate percentages: 
1930-333 1920-53; 1910-36; 1900-18.) 
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sus it is evident that of the clerical work- 
ers in the latter classification about 67 
per cent belong to a “‘specified” group 
which had an industrial attachment and 
“unspecified” remainder of 33 per cent 
which had no stated attachment. 

Of the specified group 54 per cent is 
assignable to trade,’ but a further an- 
alysis of the 1930 population data shows 
that of the unspecified clerical group only 
22 per cent at most can be assigned to 
distribution. Furthermore, only a por- 
tion of this 22 per cent is assignable to 
the trade segment of distribution. I have 
assumed 54 per cent as assignable to 
trade, which is equivalent to adding 12 
per cent of the unspecified clerical work- 
ers to trade.’ The Twentieth Century 
Fund study appears to have made the 
mistake of assuming that 54 per cent of 
the unspecified clerical workers were 
assignable to trade. 

The net result of this rather involved 
process of allocations is that I have 
added a smaller percentage of the cleri- 
cal occupational grouping to trade than 
has been added by the Fund study. 
Though involved in numerous assump- 
tions which cannot be tested throughly, 
the method appears to be based on a 
more complete use of such data as are 
available. The estimate of trade employ- 
ment is shown in Table I. 


III 


MEASUREMENT OF THE OUTPUT 
OF TRADE 


It is the purpose of this study to de- 
termine the extent to which the output 


’ Ibid. (Transportation and Communication received 
22 per cent and Trade 54 per cent. Thus their method 
assigns 76 per cent of all clerical workers to the dis- 
tributive occupations.) 

® Computed from the: Fifteenth Census of the U. S.; 
1930 Population, Vol. 5, pp. 384, ff. 

7 Due to the absence of comparable data it was nec- 
essary to apply these same proportions to each of the 
years preceding 1930. 


per person employed in the trade func- 
tions has changed. Immediately ques- 
tions arise both as to the nature of the 
output of trade employees and as to 
methods of measurement. 

The trade functions are integral phases 
of present-day technological processes of 
production. To separate from the entire 
process a physical measure of the trade 
functions is obviously impossible. These 


Taste I.—Estimarte or Trape EmployMENT 
By DecaDes, 1900 TO 1940 
(In Thousands) 





Assigned to | Clerical | 
Trade | Workers | 
| 


Total 
Estimate 
of Trade 

Employment 


by the Added to 
Census* Trade by 


| Estimation® 





1900 
IgI0 
1920 
1930 
1940 


3,085 296 
3,633 687 
4,258 1,244 

6,081 1,610 | 
n.a, na. 


3,381 
45320 
5,502 
7,691 
9, 188° 











* 76th Census of the U. S., 1940, Population, ““Com- 


parative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 
1870 to 1940” (1943), p. 110. 

> See pp. 242 and 243 supra, for description of methods 
and sources. 

¢ The occupational classification is not available for 
1940. The estimate was arrived at by assuming that 
the occupational classification of trade expanded in the 
same proportion as the industrial classification of trade 
between 1930 and 1940. (Sources: 75th Census of the 
U. S., 1930, Population, Vol. 5, p. 409; 76th Census of 
the U. S., 1940, Population, Vol. II, pt. 1, pp. 233-234.) 


functions are of a service nature for 
which we have no unit of physical meas- 
urement. 

The only available method of measure- 
ment is to assume that the output of 
trade services must vary in close corre- 
lation with the physical volume of com- 
modities moving through those firms 
which employ persons to perform the 
trade functions. Thus as an indicator of 
the output of trade in the U. S., 1900 to 
1940, it will be necessary to use an index 
of manufacturing output. 
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Since no measure is available of the 
output of those persons who sell the 
services associated with insurance, real 
estate, banking, etc., it is necessary to 
assume it varies closely with the output 
of manufactured commodities. 

There are at least two readily observed 
reasons for expecting less than perfect 
correlation between the movements of 
trade activity and an index of manufac- 
turing output. For one thing production 
and consumption do not change simul- 
taneously. This divergence will be most 
noticeable when short periods of time 
are being considered and will lessen as 
the time interval is expanded.® 

A second possible source of variation 
stems from the fact that the output 
indexes available for this period of time 
are those of manufacturing production. 
There are some agricultural and mineral 
products which do not pass through any 
manufacturing processes. But since these 
products are a relatively small portion 
of the total volume of goods produced, 
their influence is probably negligible.® 

The ideal index of manufacturing pro- 
duction for use in this study is one in 
which the importance of each commod- 
ity-series entering the index would be 
weighted according to the employment 
necessary for its handling by those em- 
ployed in trade functions. But since this 


8 The writer has made one statistical investigation of 
the relation of physical production and trade activity: 
the FRB Index of Non-Durable Goods Production, 
adjusted for trend, was correlated curvilinearily with the 
FRB Index of Department Store Sales, deflated. For 
the period 1924-1940 the index of correlation, adjusted 
for degrees of freedom, was .82, using deflated sales as 
the dependent factor. When the large unexplainable dis- 
crepancy between the two series in 1931 is eliminated, 
the index of correlation rises to .g1. 

® Data omitted here for the sake of brevity point to 
five per cent as the approximate upper limit of the pro- 
portion of value of non-manufactured to manufactured 
commodities for the period 1900 to 1940. Though this is 
a value measure, and not one of quantity, there is no 
evidence to indicate that the picture would be any dif- 

ferent if such data were available. 


ideal is not available we have selected 
the Index of Manufacturing Output 
recently prepared by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. Since this 
source is not readily available for 1940, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Manufacturing Output was used.!° The 
results are shown below. 


IV 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The estimate of the output of trade 
services and of trade employment and 
the resulting index of output per person 
are shown in Table II below. 


Taste II.—Inpex or Output per PERSON 
Emp Loyep 1n Trabe, By Decapes, 











1900 TO 1940 

snten f Index of Index of 

Output of 
Year Employment Output 

of Trade n Trade Pp P 

p Rote in Trade per Person 
1900 100 100 100 
IgIO 165 128 129 
1920 237 163 145 
1930 305 227 134 
1940 412 272 151 














* 1900 to 1930—Solomon Fabricant, The Output of 
Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937. (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1940.) 

1940—Statistical Abstract, 1943, p. 768. (The FRB 
index was spliced to that of the NBER at 1937 rather 
than at 1930 in order to avoid possible bias arising 
from diverging rates of movement of the two series be- 
tween 1930 and 1940.) 

>’ Computed from the Total Estimate of Trade Em- 
ployment, Table I. 

¢ Computed by dividing Index of Output of Trade 
Services by Index of Employment in Trade. 


The index of output per person for 


10 The amount of actual error involved in the use of 
these indexes which employ price weights in place of one 
having employment weights cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. But it is certainly small due to the highly inter- 
correlated movement of our economy. The majority of 
the commodity-series would move rather closely and in 
such cases only minor changes are introduced by altering 
the weight-systems. (For example see: F. E. Croxton 
& D. J. Cowden, General Applied Statistics, (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939); p. 595.) 
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trade shows considerable advance over 
the 40 years covered by this study. Al- 
though those occupied in the trades are 
frequently berated for their “‘inefhi- 
ciency,” an advance of 51 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1940 should not go un- 
noticed. This specific advance means 
that in 1940 the output of services for 
each unit of labor was 51 per cent greater 
than in 1900. The significance of this 
change can be viewed also in terms of the 
ratio of input to output: for 1940 this 
ratio was 66 per cent which, when trans- 
lated, means that a given unit of market- 
ing services was being produced in 1940 
with 34 per cent /ess input of direct labor. 


The movement in the index has, how- 
ever, not always been “‘forever upward.” 
The decade of the 1920’s marked an 
important set-back, as is well evidenced 
by the fact that the 1930 level was less 
than that for 1920. The recession in the 
index between 1920 and 1930 is statis- 
tically due to the more rapid advance in 
labor input than for services produced. 
Employment increased just under 40 
per cent in this decade, which is by far 
the greatest advance for any decade of 
the period considered. From 1900 to 
1920 the index grew rapidly, but the 
recovery from 1930 to 1940 has been less 
rapid. 














Marketing Notes 








THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY IN 
TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR MARKETING RESEARCH 


ARKETING research depends for its 
M achievements on the quality and 
training of the people who practice the 
art. The development of high powered 
microscopes is an important tool devel- 
opment in the research laboratory; yet 
it is the man looking through the micro- 
scope or studying theresults of its photog- 
raphy who makes laboratory research 
productive. Similarly, the development 
of new methods which add sharper tools 
to our kits is important in marketing re- 
search, but the skill of the individual who 
selects, applies, and reasons properly 
with the results achieved by the use of 
these finer tools is the paramount con- 
sideration. 

We could go into all fields of human 
endeavor, from carpentry to surgery, 
and accumulate evidence that tools make 
it possible for men to achieve finer re- 
sults, but that ultimately it is the skill of 
the man rather than the facility of the 
tool which is of primary importance. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARKETING RE- 
SEARCH IN RETROSPECT 


The period up to 1930 in the historic 
development of market research appears 
now to emerge rather clearly as the pio- 
neering era of this field. The general idea 
was new; the resistance to it was great. 
But there was even then important recog- 
nition of the potential contribution of 
marketing research to the solution of 
business problems. 

The period of the Thirties is likely to 
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go down in our history as that of the 
rapid development of mefhod and the 
establishment of basic principles. During 
this decade marketing research was ap- 
plied in many new fields, and procedural 
developments were made in interviewing 
techniques, auditing procedures, sam- 
pling, etc. 

I look forward to the late Forties and 
Fifties as the period in which better 
trained and more adequate personnel will 
be the primary historic characteristic. 
In the school year 1930-1931, what was 
probably the first organized course in 
marketing research at the professional 
level was established at Northwestern 
University. This course was developed 
through the years to a point where by 
1941 a complete program for training of 
marketing research was crystallized. 
Colleges and universities throughout the 
country were installing formal courses in 
marketing research and organizing work 
bearing on this field, during the Thirties. 
Meanwhile, several professional organi- 
zations were establishing in-service train- 
ing programs for employees, notably, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company. Had it not 
been for the interruption of the war, we 
probably would have found a rather 
full-blown development of training pro- 
grams during the Forties. As education 
and business make their postwar adjust- 
ment, we should:find ourselves embark- 
ing on a period in which the emphasis 
will properly be placed upon organized 
professional training for marketing re- 
search. 
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TRAINING FOR MARKETING RESEARCH 


When we think of training for a pro- 
fessional field such as marketing research 
we naturally think of the joint responsi- 
bility of the professional schools and 
the business organizations. However, I 
should like to begin by referring briefly 
to a third unit in this scheme, the im- 
portance of which we are likely to over- 
look. I refer to the part which must be 
played by the colleges of this country, 
whether they be those institutions which 
specialize in general education, such as 
our colleges of liberal arts, or units in our 
great universities having a similar pur- 
pose. 


Basic Education and Training 


It is healthy for us to recognize that 
the ability of an individual to perform 
in a professional field is probably deter- 
mined much more by his basic education 
than by his vocational training. By way 
of illustrating this point, may I suggest 
that the following considerations are 
recognized as paramount by anyone who 
has been responsible for the direction of 
professional work, whether in marketing 
research or in any other professional 
field: 

(1) The ability to get along with 
people. 

(2) The practice of intelligent leader- 
ship toward one or more associates with 
whom the individual works profession- 
ally. 

(3) Skill in personal communication 
through the written and spoken word. 

(4) A sense of basic values which 
cover an individual’s day to day conduct 
and is the foundation for the many in- 
stinctive judgments which must be made 
in practicing the art of any professional 
field. 

(5) A feeling of perspective, which 
causes the individual to see his profes- 
sional assignment in its proper relation- 
ship to all of the elements which com- 


pose the complex of business or whatever 
area is concerned. 

(6) A high standard of professional 
ethics and morals, deficiencies in which 
constantly rob the individual of the op- 
portunity to practice effectively. 

(7) Response to the stimulating and 
driving force of the thrill of discovery. 

How often we have heard someone 
say, ““He’s not up to the job,” implying 
a deficiency in technical training, when 
actually the individual as a person would 
not be an effective worker in any field 
because of basic human deficiencies. 
Several of these needed human qualities 
are mentioned in connection with the 
college, because it is this unit in our edu- 
cational structure which must assume 
the primary responsibility for develop- 
ing these qualities in the individual. 


Professional Education and Training 


When it comes to a consideration of 
the responsibility of the professional 
school, we can be much more specific. 
We might consider the following sugges- 
tions as goals for a program for the de- 
velopment of professional training in 
marketing research which may be adopt- 
ed by any important business school. 

(1) We must see to it that adequate 
formal courses in marketing research are 
installed and properly staffed. This will 
not be easy because it is going to be diffi- 
cult to compete with business for people 
who are properly skilled in the practice 
of marketing research and to find this 
skill in combination with adequate for- 
mal education to warrant an important 
faculty appointment. 

(2) Students must be offered a com- 
plete program providing for specializa- 
tion in marketing research. The larger 
schools now offer enough courses in the 
field of marketing, statistics, psychology, 
and the like, which, when laid out in a 
program with four or five specialized 
courses in research, can constitute an 
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adequate curriculum. The codification 
of this program is necessary to inspire 
students, focus their energies on specific 
professional training, and create a recog- 
nition in and out of the universities of 
the existence of the field. 

(3) The student must be insured a 
balanced and broad business education. 
The most important jobs in marketing 
research and the greatest rewards go to 
those people who know much more than 
the mechanics of research, and universi- 
ties must see to it that no arbitrary ceil- 
ing is placed on their graduates because 
of a lack of breadth of training in the 
broad business field of management, 
accounting and finance. 

(4) The university must assume more 
responsibility in selecting students for pro- 
fessional training who are qualified to 
employ that training. It is high time to 
get some of our schools off a “Five and 
dime” basis. As much as a universal 
dragnet may contribute to the coffers of 
a university by allowing anyone inter- 
ested to take professional courses, there 
will be no real recognition of the values 
of university training so long as dolts and 
misfits are freely admitted to our courses. 

(5) Developmental money must be pro- 
vided by the universities for work in the 
field of marketing research. University 
administrators must be made aware of 
the growing importance of marketing 
research and be prepared to provide the 
necessary funds to develop adequate 
programs. 

(6) The universities must maintain 
high standards in this professional field 
and provide a certification of competence 
which their graduates will justify. 


Responsibility of Business in Training 
for Marketing Research 


The question of the responsibility of 
business in the training of professional 
personnel for marketing research occu- 


pies the final position in this paper be- 
cause its reward and, consequently, its 
responsibility is greatest of all. Since sug- 
gested elements of a program for uni- 
versities have been specifically detailed, 
perhaps it would be best to call attention 
to five major responsibilities of business: 

(1) Business organizations must rec- 
ognize the value of formal professional 
training for marketing research. Too 
often in the past, largely because of the 
need for part-time help in peak-load 
operations such as field 1 interviewing and 
tabulation, we have been running a sort 
of “‘off-the-street”’ club, tending to take 
on almost any promising prospect with- 
out carefully examining his preparation 
for the field. 

My personal experience clearly shows 
that professional training pays off, and I 
have no doubt that, as time goes on, it 
will have this recognition; but the more 
quickly business adopts this point of 
view, the more quickly we will progress. 

(2) Business must provide adequate 
job opportunities for individuals with 
professional training, offering them full 
opportunity to grow as they gain expe- 
rience. 

(3) Business must recognize the fact 
that the universities can provide a 
limited formal training which must be 
supplemented by a definable amount of 
practice. 

Business should provide specific in- 
service training programs designed to 
develop those who have formal univer- 
sity training so that a period of intern- 
ship rather than one of apprenticeship is 
provided. 

(4) Practicing marketing researchers 
must accept the responsibility of pro- 
moting our calling. This promotion can 
be done in such a way that it will de- 
velop a recognition on the part of college 
students of the professional opportuni- 
ties in marketing research. 
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Our profession will advance over the 
long range largely to the extent that 
marketing research draws its fair share 
of the brighter, more competent young 
people into the field. 

(5) Business must help the universi- 
ties establish and improve their pro- 
grams in marketing research. This help 
must come in the form of expressed 
interest, the labor of teaching courses, 
the money to do a proper educational 
job, and a supply of real teaching ma- 
terials. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The future of the field of marketing 
research lies primarily in the develop- 
ment of adequate professional training 
for the individuals who enter this field. 
The present time can well represent a 
turning point. Up until now, we have 


lived largely by our wits and found too 
much of our personnel by a costly, in- 
effective survival-of-the-fittest program, 
producing too many practitioners who 
suffer from a lack of basic foundation 
knowledge about the science of market- 
ing research. 

I look forward to a future in which 
fewer of our practitioners will be handi- 
capped in this manner, and may we 
hope that in the not too distant future 
when we meet a practitioner in the field 
of marketing research, we will know that 
we meet a man who has at least been 
exposed to the opportunities of formal, 
specific training comparable to the tools 
now recognized as in the possession of 
the accountant, the lawyer or the physi- 
cian. 


Lynpon O. Brown 
Knox College 


CONTENT AND METHOD IN TEACHING 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


HIS topic may be covered most ef- 

fectively perhaps by posing and 
answering three questions: 1. What kind 
of researcher are we trying to turn out? 
2. What formal training should he have 
outside of the course in Marketing Re- 
search? 3. What is to be included in the 
Marketing Research course and how in 
general is it to be taught? 


K1nD OF RESEARCHER 


The question as to what kind of re- 
searcher we are trying to turn out may 
be regarded in two different ways. One 
is the training of a marketing research 
technician, whose function is similar to 
that of a statistician—that is, helping to 
set up the apparatus for collecting, tabu- 
lating, and summarizing the findings. He 
makes little or no contribution except 
in techniques of measurement. 

On the other hand, the objective of 


the university might be to train what is 
sometimes called a marketing research 
economist. His job not only calls for the 
knowledge possessed by the technician, 
but also requires a keen understanding 
of the content of the field of economics 
and marketing. This type of individual 
should always be prepared to make con- 
structive recommendations based upon 
the results of his research. 

It is the author’s belief that the uni- 
versity must attempt to train marketing 
research economists rather than mere 
technicians. It is he who can make a pro- 
fessional contribution by helping in the 
solution of the many complex problems 
which typify the field of distribution. 


FoRMAL TRAINING FOR MARKET- 
ING RESEARCH 


At the outset it is assumed that most 
undergraduates, pursuing a specializa- 
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tion in marketing research, will not, up- 
on graduation, take any further formal 
work at the graduate level. 

In order to properly prepare for the 
profession of marketing research econ- 
omist, therefore, it would seem that a 
very definite and inclusive curriculum 
should be followed. This course of study 
might be divided into two components— 
that is, liberal arts and professional busi- 
ness training. 

The liberal arts training should in- 
clude: 


Subject Hours 


Semester 


In the junior year the head of the 
marketing research program might ar- 
range for his undergraduates to spend 
their first semester in a large department 
store, where they might be given an op- 
portunity to participate in both the sell- 
ing and non-selling operations. In the 
second semester the students might be 
placed in several kinds of wholesaling 
organizations where they would have an 
opportunity to gain first-hand experience 
in the methods which typify this step in 
distribution. 


. Semester 
Subject 





English 

Advanced Algebra 

Differential and Integral Calculus* 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Social Psychology 





Hours 
American History 

Economic History 

Elementary Economics 

Logic 

Political Science 


Philosophy 





* In addition the student should take special courses which relate mathematical theory to the derivation of 


statistical formulas. 


Assuming that this liberal arts train- 
ing can be pursued in the first two years, 
the remainder of the training should 
come under the jurisdiction of an accept- 
ed school of business and should include: 


It might be feasible in the senior year 
to place undergraduates with reputable 
marketing research organizations. Such 
a program should allow students to enter 
into every operation of the organization 





Semester 
Hours 


Subject 


Semester 


Subject Hours 





Statistical Methods I 
Accounting 

Corporation Finance 

Industrial Management 
Principles of Marketing 
Retailing 

Advertising 


DNDHAAAHAY 


Theory of Price and Distribution 

Problems in Marketing and Merchandise Distribution* 
Business Law 

Government Regulation of Business 

Economic Geography 

Industrial Marketing 

Wholesaling 





* To be studied on a case basis. 


In addition to the foregoing the stu- 
dent should have: 

1. Nine semester hours in Marketing 
Research—three of which would be de- 
voted to clinical sessions. 

2. Twelve semester hours of an or- 
ganized work-field program described 
below. 


several times during the academic year. 


CONTENT AND TEACHING OF THE 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
CouRSE 


It is the author’s belief that many 
problems develop insidiously within mar- 
keting organizations which might never 
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have arisen if proper internal analysis 
had been made. In view of this, the pro- 
fessional marketing research course is 
divided into three components, which 
include internal analysis, external analy- 
sis and clinic sessions. A brief description 
of these follows:! 

1. The first half of the first semester 
might be devoted to the techniques em- 
ployed in the analysis of such business 
records as the balance sheet, profit and 
loss statement, sales budget, production 
budget, etc. This training should include 
a thorough drill in the application and 
interpretation of some thirty basic 
ratios which might be used in uncovering 
internal problems of a marketing organi- 
zation. At the same time students should 
be shown how to set up norms for each 
ratio so that they are able to have some 
yardstick by which to judge their find- 
ings. 

Outside of lecture and reading mate- 
rial each student could be assigned a proj- 
ect which could be a ten year study of 
some business organization in which the 
student would be responsible for the ap- 
plication of pertinent ratios, construc- 
tion of norms and an analysis which 
would highlight the major and minor 
problems uncovered. 

2. The remaining part of the semester 
and the entire second semester might be 
devoted to the techniques of external 
analysis, which would include the ma- 
terial found in a usual text on marketing 
research. This would cover the various 
methods for obtaining market informa- 
tion, such as the personal interview, mail 
survey, observational techniques, panel 
methods, etc.; the design and verifica- 
tion of the questionnaire; random, quota 
and area sampling; the variety of inter- 
viewing techniques, which include a de- 


1 The actual content of each of these phases is de- 
scribed in detail in Heidingsfield and Blankenship’s 
Market and Marketing Analysis (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1947). 


scription of depth interviewing; tech- 
niques of manual and non-manual tabu- 
lation; methods of writing and present- 
ing the final report; and the statistical 
methods which are appropriate for the 
design of the sample and the analysis of 
the collected data. 

3. The third semester of marketing 
research which has been called the 
“clinic session” now can be devoted to 
enriching the students’ knowledge 
through seminar discussion and prob- 
lems based upon special applications of 
marketing research, such as the deriva- 
tion of sales quotas, the construction of 
brand barometers, the measurement of 
audience preferences in radio broadcast- 
ing, measurement of employees’ atti- 
tude, public opinion polling, techniques 
for training interviewers, etc. 

The clinic should be considered anal- 
ogous to the laboratory-seminar ses- 
sions which characterize the advanced 
courses in some of the physical and 
social sciences. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, therefore, in the opinion 
of this writer, the objective of the uni- 
versity should be to train a marketing 
research economist, whose formal learn- 
ing is divided between liberal arts and 
professional business courses, enriched 
by an organized work-field program. 
This should prepare the student to enter 
a marketing organization as a junior re- 
searcher who, with several years of ex- 
perience, has a good chance of becoming 
a valuable asset to the business. 

Myron S. HeipiInGsFIELD? 
Temple University 


2 Dr. Heidingsfield is the Head of the Marketing 
Department in the School of Business Administration of 
Temple University. He is also Market Research Con- 
sultant to the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation in 
Philadelphia. His other activities include an Editorship 
of Marketing texts in the Henry Holt Company, as well 
as co-authorship of a new text in Market Research. 
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classified in this section under the list of gen- 
eral headings given below. Individual items 
are designated by the number of the general 
class into which they fall and, also, by a 
serial number within the class. 
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23. Market Area Studies 

24. Research Technique 

25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 How Does Position Affect Readership of 
Ads? Daniel Starch, Advertising and 
Selling, June, 1947. 


To evaluate the influence of position on 
readership, Dr. Starch analyzed the reader- 
ship figures for 144 advertisements and found 
that there exists no significant variation in 
results attributable to differing location 
within the magazines covered. Positions were 
grouped into three categories (excluding cov- 
ers): 1, pages before the main editorial ma- 
terial, 3, an equal number of pages at the 
back of the issue, and 2, pages between groups 
I and 3. 

In order to eliminate the influence of vari- 
ables, other than position, which might af- 
fect readership, Dr. Starch adopted certain 
requirements. Comparisons were obtained 
only for identical ads appearing in two or 
more positions in magazines of the same gen- 
eral characteristics (three types of magazines 
were covered, the large weeklies, Collier’s, 
the Post, Time, etc., the women’s service 
group, such as Good Housekeeping, and Mc- 
Call’s, and the home service group, including 
such monthlies as American and Cosmopoli- 
tan. The products advertised varied from 
food and liquor to automobiles and the Bell 
Telephone System. Finally, readership per- 
centages for each position were related by a 
system of index numbers and then recon- 
verted to readership figures in order to make 
possible an indication of the levels of reader 
interest—“‘noted,” “seen and associated,” 
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and “read most.” At all levels of reader reac- 
tion the same generalization held true, 
namely, that within the limits of the sample 
variations in readership attributable to posi- 
tion are practically insignificant. 


1.2 Another Study Shows Copy More Im- 
portant Than Position. Richard Man- 
ville, Printers’ Ink, April 11, 1947. 
Here’s a New Technique for Testing 
Readership. Richard Manville, 4d- 
vertising and Selling, May, 1947. 


These articles, reporting the results of the 
same study, list as the objective of the re- 
search the determination of the relative 
amount of observation, readership, believa- 
bility, and effectiveness of advertisements. 
Conclusions are based on 421 completed in- 
terviews with personnel of retail grocery 
stores, covering 60 food and grocery adver- 
tisements in the June, 1946, issue of the Pro- 
gressive Grocer. The author quite correctly 
makes note of the fact that observation and 
readership surveys are widely used, and that, 
on the other hand, believability and effec- 
tiveness are more important. His study rates 
the advertisements covered on all four counts. 
In view of the importance of measuring be- 
lievability and effectiveness, it is unfortunate 
that the author neglected to describe his 
“new” technique. 

As a corollary of the rating process Mr. 
Manville concludes that page location of the 
ad does not influence its effectiveness, 
whereas copy approach is important—in this 
case nine out of the ten most highly rated ads 
employed an informative approach. This 
generalization, presumably, should be ap- 
plied only to publications of the Progressive 
Grocer type. 


1.3 Weekly Newspaper Market. Archibald 
M. Crossley. (Syracuse, New York: 
Weekly Newspaper Bureau, National 
Editorial Association, 768 Irving Ave- 
nue, April, 1947. Pp. 8.) 


The Weekly Newspaper Bureau has under- 
taken a continuing study of the market served 
by weekly newspapers. The study will be 
conducted by Crossley, Inc. 

This report outlines the objectives of the 


complete study and presents information re- 
garding a pilot study already made. Mr. 
Crossley concludes that weekly newspaper 
markets appear to be undercultivated. 


1.4 These Are Your Customers. (New York: 
New York Post, 75 West Street, 1946. 
Pp. 28.) 


For four years the Post has been studying 
the newspaper reading habits of department 
store shoppers in New York. This report, pre- 
pared by Fact Finders Associates, gives the 
results of the 1946 survey together with com- 
parison figures for the three previous years. 
Approximately 12,000 shoppers were inter- 
viewed each year. 


1.5 A Study of Magazine Reading and Pref- 
erences Among New Home Building 
Families. (Des Moines, Iowa: Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, 1716 Lo- 
cust Street, April, 1947. Pp. 10.) 


The study was made for Better Homes and 
Gardens by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Over 4,500 questionnaires were mailed in 
December, 1946, to families who recently had 
awarded a home building contract. The re- 
sulting analysis of magazine preferences is 
based on a return of approximately 25 per 
cent. 


1.6 Good Housekeeping: Analysis of Cir- 
culation and Reader Audience by 
Cities and Trading Areas. (New York: 
Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at 
Eighth Avenue, 1947. Pp. 40.) 


The figures on readers per copy are based 
on a survey of women’s magazine audiences 
by Elmo Roper. The technique used to meas- 
ure readership is that developed by Dr. Ray- 
mond Franzen and the Magazine Audience 
Group. (See THE JOURNAL, July 1947, item 
24-7-) The accuracy of this method in ob- 
taining readership figures both for cities and 
for trading areas is discussed briefly. 


1.7 Preparing for the New Trade-Mark 
Law. (New York: Research Institute 
of America, 292 Madison Avenue, De- 
cember, 1946. Pp. 56.) 


Prepared mainly by Walter J. Derenberg, 
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the pamphlet gives a good analysis of the 
Lanham Act and compares it with the previ- 
ous trade-mark laws. Many examples are 
given to illustrate pertinent points. Recom- 
mendations are made throughout the study 
regarding specific actions that should be 
taken under the new law. Although most of 
the study is concerned with domestic trade- 
marks, one section is devoted to trade-marks 
in foreign trade. 


1.8 Labels in the Spotlight. (New York: The 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, 1946. Pp. 
30.) 

This is a survey of the reactions of about 
2,000 women to the labeling of canned and 
packaged foods. Admittedly, it does not rep- 
resent a cross-section but is described asa sur- 
vey of “opinion leaders.” Results are tabu- 
lated according to the occupations of the re- 
spondents. 

The running commentary interpreting the 
survey results is frankly biased in favor of de- 
scriptive labeling as compared with grade 
labeling. The general conclusion derived from 


the survey is that the respondents have defi- 
nite opinions about labeling in general but 
that they are somewhat confused on the sub- 
ject of grade labeling. Considering the rather 
limited use of the latter, this is perhaps not 
surprising. 


1.9 Outdoor Advertising. Certified Public 
Appraisal Study No. 1. (John Donnelly 
& Sons, Egleston Square, Boston, and 
Walker & Company, 88 Custer Ave- 
nue, Detroit, 1946. Pp. 32.) Study No. 
2 (Detroit: Walker & Company, n.d. 
Pp. 10.) . 


To measure public reaction to outdoor ad- 
vertising, surveys were conducted in Boston, 
Detroit, and Portland, Maine. About 90 per 
cent of all respondents stated that they read 
outdoor advertising. From one-third to two- 
thirds of all respondents recalled specific 
posters when confronted with a replica. 
Readership of outdoor advertising did not 
vary substantially according to income group 
but did vary somewhat by age. 

In a separate survey in Detroit, 87 per 


cent were definitely favorable to outdoor ad- 
vertising as compared with only 8 per cent of 
respondents that were definitely unfavora- 


ble. 


1.10 The Continuing Study of Farm Publi- 
cations—Study Number Two. (New 
York: The Advertising Research 
Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street, 
1947. Pp. 56.) 

This second readership report covers the 
January 16, 1947, issue of The Washington 
Farmer. The research technique used in the 
first study has not been changed (see THE 
JOURNAL, July, 1947, item No. 1.3). Reader- 
ship scores are presented in summary and for 
each page and each item. Readership scores 
of advertisements are given for each head- 
line, illustration, and section of copy. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion 
of nonqualified readers in this study—12 per 
cent of the claimed readers—was exactly the 
same as the proportion found in the first 
study which covered The Ohio Farmer. 


1.11 Ohio State University (Columbus 1o, 
Ohio.) 


The Economic and Technical Aspects of 
Small Retailer Advertising. (Ph.D. Thesis in 
progress.) D. Forrest. 


1.12 Radio Ownership and Total Listening. 
(New York: The Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
1947. Pp. 4.) 

This radio ownership survey, made early 
in 1947 by the Market Research Company of 
America, utilizes the area sampling proce- 
dures developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Total radio homes are fixed at 35,900,000 
or 93 per cent of all homes in the United 
States. One of every three homes now owns 
more than one radio set, and one in every 
five families is said to have purchased a new 
radio in 1946. A special study of the A. C. 
Nielsen Radio Index data, applied to the 
above ownership figures, results in the esti- 
mate of 150,800,000 hours of radio listening 
per day as of January 1, 1947. In general, 
these figures are believed to represent new 
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all-time highs in radio listening and owner- 


ship. 


1.13 Measuring the Size of Spot Commer- 
cial Audiences. Alfred Politz, Print- 
ers’ Ink, April 11, 1947. 


Heretofore, in estimating the size of his 
audience the user of spot announcements has 
been forced to rely upon several unwarranted 
assumptions: that audience for the commer- 
cial equals audience for the noncommercial 
part of a program, that audience for the spot 
announcement is about an average of the 
audiences for the preceding and following 
programs, and that tuning and listening are 
closely associated. To avoid the obvious er- 
rors attendant upon these assumptions, Mr. 
Politz has embarked on a program of experi- 
ments in the St. Louis market to determine 
actual listening by means of testing respond- 
ent familiarity with the commercial an- 
nouncement. In the first test each respond- 
ent in a carefully planned sample was asked 
by an interviewer which announcements 
(played for her by phonograph) she had 
heard. Resulting data were adjusted down- 
ward by a confusion formula based on a pre- 
broadcast survey. Final scores then indi- 
cated the approximate actual listenership 
attained by each spot announcement. It is 
interesting to note that pre-broadcast rec- 
ognition or confusion was fairly substantial 
in most cases, averaging over 20% and in 
one case rising as high as 36%. 

In a second test Mr. Politz repeated the 
same general approach, adding, however, 
one spot announcement composed especially 
for the test and promoting only the idea of 
getting up fifteen minutes earlier every morn- 
ing. Again, elimination of confusion was nec- 
essary in all instances. In both studies, great 
care was taken to obtain cooperation from 
original respondents selected for the sample. 
The accuracy attained by follow-up and sub- 
sampling of non-cooperators and not-at- 
homes is, in Mr. Politz’ opinion, well worth 
the added expense. 


1.14 Hearability Gauged in WCAU’s Sur- 
vey. Broadcasting, May 12, 1947. 


The first application of Dr. Rudolph 


Flesch’s easy reading formula to radio scripts 
is reported by Philadelphia’s station WCAU. 
Analyzing a sample of the station’s broad- 
casting material using the three Flesch cri- 
teria—number of words in each sentence, ab- 
straction or complexity of each word, and 
number of personal references, Robert Gun- 
ning Associates found that radio scripts rate 
better than newspaper stories generally, but 
that even so a considerable number were in 
the danger zone of reading difficulty. The 
analysis concludes by suggesting that the 
formula, as set up for reading, may not be 
perfectly applicable to radio because vocal 
presentation makes possible the use of inflec- 
tion, tone, and emphasis to clarify meaning. 


1.15 Ratings on Individual Basis Are Urged. 
James W. Seiler, Broadcasting, May 
12, 1947. 

To answer a fundamental question of radio 
research, “(How many people are listening to 
a given program?” the author urges that the 
sets-in-use concept be abandoned in favor 
of direct individual listener measurement. 
Since the average number of listeners per set 
varies from hour to hour, neither the coinci- 
dental telephone survey nor the mechanical 
recorder can indicate the number of people 
listening to the radio at a particular time. To 
substantiate this general conclusion results of 
the author’s study made at station WRC, 
Washington, are summarized. Based upon 
records made of early morning listening of a 
random sample (562 persons selected from 
the City Directory) it was discovered that in 
the period from 8:00 to 8:15 A.M., 18.7 sets 
(per 100?) were in use, whereas actual listen- 
ers numbered only 17.0. But with the depar- 
ture of many persons for work in the ensuing 
half hour, these figures for the period from 
8:45 to 9:00 A.M. dropped to 16.8 and 11.3 re- 
spectively. Listeners per set, then, declined 
in a very short time. 

The author recognizes some of the prob- 
lems of direct listener measurement, but be- 
lieves either diary studies or personal inter- 
view-recall methods could give better infor- 
mation than that now obtained, particularly 
with respect to “outside” listening, such as 
that attributable to automobile radios, of- 
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fice sets, and second or third home receivers. 


1.16 Relative Position of Advertising De- 
clining Since 1928. (Cost and Profit 
Outlook, Alderson and Sessions, In- 
corporated, Lewis Tower, Philadel- 
phia, June, 1947.) 

Presents a chart showing the trend of total 
advertising expenditures from 1914 to 1947. 
The net growth curve, which represents the 
trend after the effects of business fluctuations 
and changes in per capita income have been 
eliminated, rises steadily from 1914 to 1928 
and then declines every year thereafter. 

Two alternative explanations of the de- 
cline are: (1) advertising may have been 
growing more efficient since 1928; (2) business 
since 1928 has not been as effective or imagi- 
native as it should be in developing new ap- 
plications for advertising. 


1.17 Business-Sponsored Educational Film. 
(New York: Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, 1947. Pp. 94. 
$2.00.) 


More than 1,000 educational films, classi- 
fied under 19 major headings, are listed in 
this report. Over 150 films are described un- 
der “Marketing and Merchandising” and 
possibly another 100 under “Transporta- 
tion.” 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 Ohio State University (Columbus Io, 
Ohio.) 


Marketing Equipment by Leasing. (Ph.D. 
Thesis in progress.) Francis A. Babione. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4.1 Integration of Marketing and Produc- 
tion Services by Florida Citrus Asso- 
ciations. H. G. Hamilton, Fournal of 
Farm Economics, May, 1947. 


The advantages of integration of market- 
ing and production services, as exemplified 
by the Florida citrus associations, are that 
the same office staff may be utilized for both 
types of services, key employees can work on 


production services to members during the 
months after the marketing period is over, 
and the effects of production practices on 
quality of production can be more closely 
watched. Furthermore, it requires but little 
more time for the association manager to 
deal with members on both marketing and 
production problems than on one. 

One danger, however, is that in a period of 
falling prices or poor crops the members may 
not be able to pay for both services. Worse, 
the members may want the association to 
make loans for production purposes; a num- 
ber of Florida citrus associations were in 
unsound financial condition before the war 
because of such loans. 


4.2 University of Illinois (Urbana, Illinois.) 


Recently completed research: Federal 
Regulation of Livestock Markets, by R. C. 
Ashby; Distribution of Frozen Fruits and 
Vegetables by Retailers in Champaign and 
Urbana, Illinois, by R. A. Kelly; Business 
Operations of Farmers’ Grain Elevators in 
Illinois in 1945, by K. J. Mutti and L. F. 
Stice; Demand for Meat, by E. J. Working; 
Rise of the Oilseed Industry (Ph.D. Thesis), 
by A. B. Paul. 

Studies in progress: Scott Hathorn has 
begun a study on egg marketing and is first at- 
tempting to develop an estimate of the qual- 
ity of Illinois eggs as shown by reports of 
grading stations, as well as the higher returns 
which sale on a graded basis makes possible. 
R. A. Kelly is planning to handle the Cfi- 
cago studies on consumer reaction to different 
packages for potatoes from various midwestern 
states. R. C. Ashby, as a member of the Mid- 
west Livestock Marketing Committee, is 
planning to work on am economic analysis of 
the frozen meat industry and on the marketing 
of feeder cattle and lambs. 


7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Distribution Study: Radar-operated 
Cooking Range. (New York: Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, Janu- 


ary, 1947.) 
The “Radarange,” a cooking installation 
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operated by radar, is the subject of a distri- 
bution and marketing study made for the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
tham, Mass., by Dun and Bradstreet’s 
Marketing and Research Division. 

The study contains recommendations for 
the channels of distribution to be used by the 
manufacturer, the discounts and allowances 
to be granted dealers handling the “Ra- 
darange,” and the appropriate sales promo- 
tion activities to be undertaken by the manu- 
facturer. The survey presents its recommen- 
dations against a background of data on cur- 
rent trade practices in the distribution of 
restaurant equipment. 

Information on which the study is based 
was developed through personal interviews 
with restaurant equipment dealers; mana- 
gers of restaurants, cafeterias, and railroad 
dining cars; and officials of companies manu- 
facturing hotel and restaurant equipment. 


7.2 The University of Akron (Akron, Ohio.) 


Professor Warren W. Leigh is completing 
an industry survey of distribution of automo- 
bile and truck tires by channels, 1941-1946. 


7.3 Ohio State University (Columbus Io, 
Ohio.) 


The Marketing of Frozen Food Products. 
(Ph.D. Thesis in progress.) M. Tracy. 


7.4 Northwestern University (Evanston, Illi- 
nois.) 


Marketing the Home Freezer. (Master’s 
Thesis.) R. C. Karsted. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


g.1 Consumer Attitudes Toward Distribu- 
tion. (New York: Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, 1947. Pp. 76. 
$10.00.) 


The survey upon which this report is based 
samples three groups of consumers: subscrib- 
ers to the Committee’s Consumer News Di- 
gest, members of a consumer panel, and a 
“random” group. The purpose of the survey 
was to measure consumer attitudes toward 
advertising, toward labels, labeling, and 


brands, and toward marketing in general. 

Fifty-four per cent of the respondents ex- 
pressed the opinion that advertising copy 
appeals too much to the emotions. More in- 
formation in advertising was requested by 
many, although: 62 per cent felt that adver- 
tising had improved during the past several 
years. Although 44 per cent did not think 
that grade labels alone would solve the label- 
ing problem, 67 per cent of all respondents 
favored compulsory grade labeling. Forty 
per cent thought that the elimination of all 
middlemen would reduce the costs of market- 
ing. All in all, consumer attitudes are re- 
ported on 63 questions concerned with ad- 
vertising and marketing. 


9.2 The Canadian Consumer Survey of 1947. 
(Toronto: Canadian Daily Newspa- 
pers Association, 902 Excelsior Life 
Building, 1947. Pp. 198. $5.00.) 


Data on consumer buying habits and 
brand preferences are given for 60 Canadian 
cities. Over 20,000 usable questionnaires re- 
turned by family groups form the basis for 
the study. Results are presented in four ma- 
jor sections: grocery products, drug products 
and toiletries, household equipment and sup- 
plies, and products purchased by men. 

Brand preference data cover, all in all, 
some 175 different products. In addition, in- 
formation is given on shopping habits and 
store patronage. The coverage on automo- 
biles and’ automotive service is more com- 
plete than in many similar studies. One fea- 
ture is a tabulation of the ages of each item 
of household equipment owned. Another in- 
teresting tabulation is one showing the 
amount of life insurance carried. 


9.3 Who Decides What To Buy—And What 
Kind? Everett R. Smith. (The Wage 
Earner Forum, Vol. 4, No. 2, April 21, 
1947. Pp. 8.) 


Is it the wife, or is it the husband, who de- 
cides to spend the money and determines 
which brand to buy? The 1,700 wage earner 
wives of The Wage Earner Forum’s panel 
were queried about this. The results for 
twelve durable products and for blankets and 
sheets were tabulated separately for pur- 
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chase decision and for brand choice. 

The wife’s “total influence” on the decision 
to buy exceeded that of the husband for all 
but four products—refrigerators, home deep 
freezers, radios and automobiles. “When it 
comes to naming the brand, the wife’s in- 
fluence predominates on all products except 
home deep freezers, radios and automobiles.” 
Further detailed analysis of the returns are 
reported in the study. (Available from Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City.) 


9.4 Fawcett Reports on the Continuing 
Study of Women in Their Twenties. 
(New York: Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 1947. Pp. 
47.) 

The objective of the study was to find out 
whether younger women differ substantially 
from older women in the type and amount of 
their buying, in their thinking, in their reac- 
tions, and in their tastes. The study was 
made by Raymond Franzen and Cross 
Inc. Interviews were obtained with 4,000 
women between ages 18 and 30 and 4,000 
women between ages 31 and 65. The sample 
reportedly was carefully selected to repre- 
sent a true cross-section. 

This is not_a brand preference survey but 
rather a survey of consumption, product 
needs, buying habits, and tastes. Results are 
presented in the following sections: apparel, 
beverages, cosmetics, durable goods, food, 
home furnishings, and recreation. For most 
products young women constitute a better 
market than do the older women. This is not 
entirely unexpected, but some of the trends 
shown are different from those commonly as- 
sumed heretofore. (See also THE JOURNAL, 
January 1947, item 9.2.) 


9-5 Household Panel Report No. 1, Fawcett 
Women’s Group. (New York: Faw- 
cett Publictions, Inc., 67 West 44th 
Street, 1947. Pp. 46.) 


Based on 1,749 questionnaires completed 
during the spring of 1947. The first section of 
the report deals with the ownership and buy- 
ing intentions of housewives regarding 14 


major household appliances. Brand prefer- 
ences are reported. The second section cov- 
ers ten household products such as waxes, 
polishes, cleaning fluid, and similar items. 
Tabulations include frequency of purchase, 
place of purchase, brand, and price paid. The 
third section is concerned with miscellaneous 
information about kitchen utensils, break- 
fast habits, and preferences in fats and oils. 


9-6 Continuous Consumer Brand Inventory 
of Grocery Products. Reports No. 2 
and No. 3. (Pittsburgh: The Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegrap/ , Fall, 1946, and 
Winter, 1946-47. Pp. 33 and 35 re- 
spectively.) 


Two major changes have been made since 
the appearance of the first report of this con- 
tinuing study (see THE JOURNAL, April, 1947, 
item 9.1). The computation base has been 
changed to show brand data as percentages 
of the total sample rather than as percent- 
ages of the number stocking any brand. 
Data in Report No. 1 have been recomputed 
on this new basis, and the revised percentages 
are presented in Report No. 2. This change 
in computation facilitates the comparison of 
brand preferences among different product 
groups. 

Beginning with Report No. 3, the area 
covered in the study has been extended to 
include the entire A. B. C. City Zone of Pitts- 
burgh. The first two surveys covered only the 
corporate city. 

In both of these reports, the data from pre- 
vious reports are presented graphically in 
order to show quickly the trends in brand 
preference. The greatest changes in brand 
utilization to date appear to be in products 
that have been in short supply and in prod- 
ucts which have a pronounced seasonal de- 
mand. 


9.7 Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System 


Survey of Consumer Finances—Part I: Ex- 
penditures for Durable Goods and Investments. 
An economic and statistical report present- 
ing findings with regard to purchases of con- 
sumer durable goods and houses in 1946; 
plans to purchase such items in 1947; how 
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consumers financed these purchases in 1946 
and plan to finance their purchases in 1947; 
uses of liquid assets in 1946; and consumer 
attitudes concerning the economic outlook 
at the beginning of 1947 as compared with 
attitudes at the beginning of 1946. Subse- 
quent reports will present more complete 
information dealing with consumer income, 
saving, and liquid asset holdings. Published 
in the June 1947 issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 


9.8 McCall Corporation (444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City.) 

Survey of Buying Intentions on Automo- 
biles, Radios and Household Appliances is the 
title of a recent study done by Redbook Mag- 
azine. It is based on a sample of the urban 
population in places of over 2,500. A second 
study on the food buying habits of Redbook 


Magazine families is also available. 


9.9 Income Groups in a Typical Midwest- 
ern City. (New York: Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 290 Broadway, May, 
1947-) 

A leading midwestern public relations and 
consulting organization had been commis- 
sioned to survey the need for additional hos- 
pital facilities in a certain city, and if the 
survey indicated that hospital facilities 
should be enlarged, to determine whether 
it would be feasible to conduct a drive. 

In the past, some projects of this nature 
have been handicapped by the establishment 
of campaign objectives which were too high 
or too low. The Dun & Bradstreet analysis 
was utilized by the public relations agency 
as a solid basis for the setting of a realizable 
campaign objective. 

Of course, an established percentage of 
each individual’s income may be exempted 
under Federal Income Tax Laws if con- 
tributed to a trust, community chest, or 
foundation organized for religious, charita- 
ble, scientific, or educational purposes. 
Therefore statistics on the number of per- 
sons in a community in each income group 
have a direct relationship to the amount of 
funds which can be raised in community 
campaigns. 


Four entirely independent methods were 
used to develop the numerical estimates. The 
results were closely similar, affording a basis 
for confidence in the final estimates. 


9-10 Vacation and Travel Survey. (Topeka, 


Kansas: Capper Publications, Inc., 
n.d. Pp. 23.) 


In November, 1946, questionnaires regard- 
ing vacation plans were mailed to 2,000 sub- 
scribers of Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer, 
Pennsyloania Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, and 
Capper’s Weekly. The results from more than 
1,200 replies are presented in this publica- 
tion. Three out of four subscribers answering 
the survey in late 1946 had definite plans for 
a vacation before the end of 1947. 


11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 World Markets for United States Ex- 
ports. (New York: J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, 420 Lexington Avenue 
1946. Pp. 53.) 

The first part of this mimeographed report 
presents official 1938 data of United States 
exports to the various countries. The second 
and major portion classifies these exports 
into advertisable and non-advertisable prod- 
ucts. There follows a detailed analysis by 
product lines of the dollar value (1938) of 
advertisable products exported. It is ex- 
pected that this study will be followed with 
a comparable one based on postwar figures, 


11.2 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 


Postwar Trends in Foreign Trade of the 
United States. A pamphlet outlining the out- 
look for foreign trade, particularly in con- 
nection with the impact of present conditions 
on trade and finance. 


11.3 The Foreign-Trade Zone. Alfred L. 
Lomax. (Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, March, 1947. Pp. 40. $0.25.) 


The major portion of this report is con- 
cerned with the purpose and functions of a 
“foreign-trade” zone, the development of 
such zones in the United States, and the ef- 
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forts—successful and otherwise—of various 
cities to establish zones. The latter part of 
the study is devoted to the prospects for a 
“foreign-trade” zone at Portland. This dis- 
cussion does not arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion regarding the feasibility of a zone for 
Portland but points out the lines of inquiry 
to be followed in reaching a conclusion. On 
the whole, the prospects do not appear to be 
too favorable at present. 


13. CREDIT—MERCANTILE AND RE- 
TAIL 


13.1 Important Steps in Retail Credit Op- 
eration. Clyde William Phelps. (St. 
Louis: National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, 1221 Locust Street, 1947. Pp. 
72. $1.50.) 

This is the Official Handbook of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and was 
written expressly for the numerous small re- 
tailers, for whom credit operations are but 
one of many responsibilities, and for the 
credit novice. Brief, meaty chapters are de- 
voted to the retail credit operation (intro- 
ductory), the application, credit investiga- 
tion, opening the account, understanding 
credit policies and terms, setting up the 
ledger account, billing, follow-up of past-due 
accounts, developing new accounts, follow- 
up of inactive accounts, the National Retail 
Credit Association, the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, and what the author 
calls “The Road to Profitable Credit” (a 
summary of the more important rules and 
requirements for successful retail credit op- 
eration). 

It has been possible to cover so much 
ground in such limited space because the 
manual holds fast to prime essentials, as it 
should. Moreover, it explains these rudi- 
ments in a language that can be easily under- 
stood by the novice and the small merchant, 
and with an economy of words that he will 
appreciate. In addition, it reproduces impor- 
tant forms for him, and offers a selection of 
specimen letters for his further guidance. In 
short, the handbook has been carefully 
shaped to fit the peculiar needs of its elected 
audience. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 The Location of Retail Outlets. Rich- 
ard Berger, Dun’s Review, June, 
1947. 


To obtain up-to-date data on the location 
of retail outlets a tabulation was made of all 
retail establishments listed in the July, 1946, 
Dun and Bradstreet Reference Book. Other 
available materials, together with mail and 
personal questionnaires were used to supple- 
ment the tabulation. The data are not en- 
tirely comparable to those presented in the 
1939 Census of Business: slight differences in 
store classification, failure to include very 
small units because they did not use com- 
mercial credit, and inability to cover every 
chain store unit are the most important 
causes of variation. It is felt, however, that 
these differences are somewhat minor. 

The analysis given in this article is con- 
cerned only with summary data for the nine 
geographical areas of the United States, 
showing the ratio of stores, by types in each 
area, to the national total and comparing the 
population-retail outlet relationships for 
each type of store and for each territory. 
Preliminary data on numbers of outlets by 
states can be obtained directly from the pub- 
lisher. 


14.2 What the Retailer Should Be Thinking 
About Now. (New York: Alfred J. 
Silberstein, Bert Goldsmith, Inc., 9 
East 40th Street, 1947. Pp. 32. $1.00.. 


In order to move our increased output of 
goods to the consumer, the retailer should be 
planning more effective distribution meth- 
ods. By the use of customer research, the re- 
tailer should find out what his clientele de- 
sires. He should analyze his markets, his 
price lines, and his suppliers. He should im- 
prove his personnel selection, training, super- 
vision, and methods of compensation in or- 
der to improve productivity. He should con- 
sider the advantages of group buying and the 
handling of advertised brands. He should be 
careful about expansion and critical about 
expenses. Unit control systems should be in- 
augurated or overhauled. 
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These and other topics are discussed inter- 
estingly and forcefully. Many good sugges- 
tions are given regarding store policies and 
“what the retailer should be thinking about 
now” in order to keep abreast of competition. 


14.3 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America: Domestic Distri- 
bution Department 


Distribution News Letter, No. 4, March 7, 
1947, presents an estimate of the number of 
distribution establishments, percentage in- 
crease since 1943, average population per 
store and average annual business per store. 
The retail concerns are classified into 18 
kinds of business, and the service establish- 
ments, into eight kinds. Letter No. 6, May 
7, 1947, shows the flow of goods through 
manufacturer, wholesale and retail outlets 
as estimated on a basis of a 155 billion dollar 
output for 1947. 


14.4 Wartime Mortality Among Retailers. 
(Los Angeles: Braun and Company, 
Edison Building, March, 1947. Pp. 
65. Mimeographed.) 


Although the mortality among retailers 
during the war was relatively somewhat 
greater than the mortality of all business 
firms, it was much less than expected. By the 
middle of 1946, retailing had virtually recov- 
ered its wartime losses. The number of chain 
store units, however, is still declining. 

This study brings together in one place a 
great deal of previously published statistical 
data regarding failures, entrances, and dis- 
continuances both for the retail trade and for 
all business enterprise. 


14.5 The Pattern of Chain Store Sales in 
Retail Distribution. Clement Wilson 
and Reba L. Osborne, Survey of 
Current Business, June, 1947. 


Chain stores did about 22 per cent of the 
total retail business in 1946, increasing their 
share from 21 per cent in 1945. Thus it ap- 
pears that the chains may have resumed the 
upward trend that they showed between 
1940 and 1942, when they increased their 
share of the business from 22.4 per cent to 
24.4 per cent. That trend was interrupted by 


the war, when independents gained relative 
position because of scarcities of merchandise 
and manpower, rationing restrictions, and 
other factors. The article contains figures on 
chain stores by lines of business. 


14.6 Gearing Salaries of Nation-Wide Chains 
to the Geographical Structure of 
Wages. Stanley L. Balmer and Joel 
Dean, Yournal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, April, 1947. 

One of the difficult problems facing large 
chain systems is that of maintaining equita- 
ble wage and salary rates within the com- 
pany and still meeting the community pay 
levels of the diverse cities in which they op- 
erate. The solution presented in this article 
has already been adopted by one chain. The 
general idea is central determination of pay 
scales that differ in conformity with the geo- 
graphical structure of salary levels. A pat- 
tern of salary scales is developed, reflecting 
differences in broad geographic zones or 
areas, in size of city, and in type of job. Area 
sampling is used to conduct a salary survey 
and to secure actual job-price information. 

Pay scales in sample cities are then used in 

like cities, or adjustments can be made for 

known differences. 


14.7 University of Minnesota (Minneapolis 
14, Minn.) 


The Integration of Manufacturing and 
Chain Store Distribution. (Ph.D. Thesis in 
progress.) H. E. Hardy. 


14.8 1946 Departmental Merchandising and 
Operating Results of Department 
Stores and Specialty Stores. John J. 
Kavanagh. (New York: Controllers’ 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 100 West 3Ist 

Street, 1947. Pp. 75. $7.50.) 
Average gross margin for the typical store 
in 1946 declined by 1.9 percentage points 
from the 1945 level. This continues the down- 
ward trend which began in 1945 and brings 
the average gross margin to a figure of 36.7 
per cent. Merchandise returns increased 
from 6.0 per cent of gross sales in 1945 to 6.6 
per cent in 1946. Turnover continued at the 
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high level of 4.9, but markdowns rose sharply 
from 4.5 per cent of sales in 1945 to 6.2 per 
cent in 1946. The average gross sale 
amounted to $4.17 in 1946 compared with 
$3.41 in 1945. Transactions per square foot 
increased slightly whereas transactions per 
salesperson declined by about § per cent. 

The major portion of the study, as usual, 
consists of detailed tables on merchandising 
and operating results by individual depart- 
ments and by size of store. 


14.9 The Story of Unit Control. Arthur W- 
Einstein. Retraining Our Buyers in 
Retail Stores. (New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 
West 31st Street, 1947. Pp. 40 and 
36. $2.50 each.) 


These two monographs are designed as 
aids to retailers faced with necessity of con- 
verting to more normal operation. 

The Story of Unit Control explains: what 
unit control is, how it may be used as an aid 
in merchandising, and how to organize a con- 
trol system. An appendix on systems and 
forms is included. 

Retraining Our Buyers consists of several 
articles and addresses by different persons. 
Part I contains a group of articles on buying 
in the 1947 buyers’ market. Part II discusses 
merchandise budgets and open-to-buy. Part 
III presents two outlines of training courses: 
one in merchandise planning and inventory 
control; the other a complete course in re- 
tailing for j junior executives. 


14.10 These Are Your Customers 
See item No. 1.4. 


14.11 Facts in Food and Grocery Distribu- 
tion as of January 1947. (New York: 
The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth 
Avenue, 1947. Pp. 23.) 


Retail food store sales volume in 1946 is 
estimated at more than 23 billion dollars, an 
increase of 24 per cent over that for 1945. 
Sales of chain grocery and combination 
stores increased by 32 per cent compared to 
20 per cent for similar independent stores. 
Much of the increased sales volume can be 
attributed to higher prices, but tonnage vol- 


ume is estimated to have risen by 7 or 8 per 
cent. Sales gains were greater percentage- 
wise for large stores than for small stores. 
Apparently, consumers are reverting to pre- 
war shopping habits. The trend toward self- 
service on the part of independent food 
merchants continued during 1946. 


14.12 A Basic Course in Grocery Merchan- 
dising. John W. Ernest. (New York: 
Super Market Publishing Company, 
45 West 45th Street, 1947. Pp. 64. 
$1.00.) 


This instruction manual may be used 
either with or without a formal teaching ap- 
proach. The manual is divided into 12 sec- 
tions, each of which contains text material, 
tips for the instructor, and usually a few ex- 
amination questions. Topics covered include 
layout, display, nutritional information, food 
preservation and care, grading, and the han- 
dling of certain special product lines. A wide 
range of information is presented. 


14.13 Super Markets in the United States. 
(Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing, 
Company, Independence Square, 
May, 1947. Pp. 23.) 

The location of supermarkets is shown geo- 
graphically and by city-size, based on data 
from a subscription list as of January, 1947, 
lent by Super Market Merchandising. Com- 
parisons are made with similar studies of Oc- 
tober, 1940, January, 1942, and October, 


1944. 


14.14 Non-Food Lines on Increase. M. M. 
Zimmerman, Super Market Mer- 
chandising, July, 1947. 

Mailed questionnaires returned by 658 op- 
erations controlling well over one-third of the 
country’s markets indicate that the wartime 
trend of adding non-food lines to supermar- 
ket inventories was not merely a passing phe- 
nomenon. 

Of a list of 121 nonfood lines 39 were car- 
ried by more than half the supermarkets cov- 
ered by the survey, and for every one of the 
121, except furniture, sales were reported 
good by at least 50 per cent of the markets. 
Eighty nine of the nonfood items showed 
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good sales records in at least 70 per cent of the 
markets stocking them, yet more than half of 
these items were not carried by a majority of 
the markets. It is not surprising therefore to 
see that a considerable proportion of all the 
respondents planned to add or expand nine 
types of nonfood departments, while eleven 
other types were receiving scattered atten- 
tion. 

Eight charts present detailed statistical 
analyses of the returns. 


14.15 Shopping Habits of Super Market 
Customers. (Boston: Stop and Shop, 
Inc., 393 D Street, June, 1947. n.p.) 


An average of over 1,000 customers in 
each of 23 Stop and Shop markets were inter- 
viewed in the summer of 1946 to determine 
the distance they traveled to patronize the 
supermarket, mode of travel, frequency of 
store visits, and length of patronage. Data on 
the sex of the customer and weekly sales per 
capita within the markets’ trade area were 
also obtained. Comparison with prewar data 
shows among other things that in 1946 a 
smaller percentage of cutomers came from 
beyond a one-mile radius, a larger percentage 
used public conveyances, and visits were 
more frequent (3.7 per week compared to 
2.9)—all of which appears to conform to the 
pattern of increasing geographical density of 
supermarkets. 


14.16 The Independent Druggist, Report 
No. 2. (n. p. Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, and National Association 


of Retail Druggists, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1947. Pp. 
66.) 


The second report of this continuing study 
covers some of the same topics as did the first 
report but introduces a number of new lines 
of inquiry. A different sample has been used, 
consisting in this survey of 2,237 independ- 
ent druggists who are members of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. The 
questionnaire technique was used. 

Topics reported upon include the follow- 
ing: sales volume (for 1945) and increase 


over previous year, the handling of agency 
lines, sales to farmers, hours of operation, 
sales by days of week, interior and window 
displays, store advertising, number of cus- 
tomers served, extent of fountain operations, 
operation of prescription department, pur- 
chasing, and inventories. 

Many interesting facts and trends are re- 
vealed regarding drug store operations. 


14.17 What Hardware Dealers Are Plan- 
ning. (New York: Hardware Age, 
100 East 42nd Street, n. d. Pp. 42.) 


To measure the sales expectations of hard- 
ware dealers in the first year of normal pro- 
duction, Hardware Age has surveyed the ma- 
jor hardware dealers of each state except 
those located in the 15 largest cities. The sur- 
vey covers 17 major appliance items. Ex- 
pected sales volumes are presented in units 
and dollars by brands by major geographical 
regions. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 The Effect of Wartime Transportation 
Developments on the National Econ- 
omy. G. Lloyd Wilson, Loyd Kier- 
nan, John H. Frederick, and F. H. 
Meyer. (New Wilmington, Pennsy]l- 
vania: American Economic and Busi- 
ness Council, 1947. Pp. 51. $.75.) 


This report of the proceedings of a confer- 
ence held at Kansas City on December 5, 
1946, consists of three addresses and an ex- 
tended discussion period. The first paper 
deals with the overall transportation situa- 
tion including matters of public policy. The 
second is concerned primarily with the prob- 
lems of the railroads, whereas the third pa- 
per emphasizes the development of air 
transportation. 

The general conclusion might be reached 
from these papers that air transport re- 
ceived a substantial stimulus from the war 
but that railroads were held more or less in 
status quo because of the inability to replace 
equipment. Wartime operating economies 
and increases in efficiency of the railroads are 
not entirely overlooked, however. 
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15.2 Department of Agriculture: Production 
and Marketing Administration 


Tests conducted by the Department in co- 
operation with various industry groups indi- 
cate that an ice/ess refrigerator car can main- 
tain temperatures of approximately zero de- 
gree F. under conditions of summer heat. 
This temperature, which cannot be reached 
by the ordinary refrigerator car, will main- 
tain the prime quality of frozen foods. Dur- 
ing a 10-day test on a car of frozen tangerines 
the temperature at the top of the load aver- 
aged from 4 degrees below zero to one above; 
at the bottom, from 3 degrees below to 3 
above. Improved wall and floor racks are ex- 
pected to narrow the spread between top and 
bottom load temperatures. 


16. WAREHOUSING 
16.1 Department of Agriculture 


A regular monthly report on cold storage 
holdings of certain frozen fruits and vegeta- 
bles, by size of containers, was started in 
August 1947 by the Department. The report 
shows holdings of frozen peaches, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, asparagus, lima and snap 
beans, sweet corn, green peas, and spinach in 
packages of one pound or less, and also in 
packages of more than one pound, by re- 
gions. Successive publications will provide 
comparison of the movement of these frozen 
foods by package size, which will indicate the 
demand for various sized packages. 


17. WHOLESALING 


17.1 Department of Commerce; Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Marketing Di- 
vision 

Effective Use of Wholesale Drug Ware- 
houses. A case study of efficient operations in 

a selected group of wholesale drug ware- 

houses. In press. 


17.2 Ohio State University (Columbus 10, 
Ohio.) 
Place of Wholesaling and the Wholesaler in 
the Economy of the United States. (Ph.D. 
Thesis in progress.) F. B. Miller. 


17.3 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 
See item No. 14.3. 


18. FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL REGULA- 
TION 


18.1 Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Illinois.) 


Federal Trade Commission Regulation of 
Advertising Since the Wheeler-Lea Act— 
1938-1941. (Master’s Thesis.) E. G. Circuit. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 Marginal Theory and Business Behav- 
ior. Henry M. Oliver, Jr., American 
Economic Review, June, 1947. 

Do business men set their prices in such a 
way as to equate marginal cost and marginal 
revenue? Monopolistic competition theory, 
as introduced by Edward Chamberlin and 
Joan Robinson, assumes that they do. Some 
businessmen and economists argue that they 
do not, and a number of articles supporting 
that position have been written. One of the 
most recent of these, “Shortcomings of Mar- 
ginal Analysis for Wage-Employment Prob- 
lems,” by Richard A. Lester, appeared in 
the American Econoicm Review in March 
1946. The September issue contained a re- 
buttal by Fritz Machlup. 

Mr. Oliver, in the present article, renews 
the attack on marginal theory. Fears and 
hopes of later happenings, he says, influence 
prices as much as existing cost and demand 
curves. To include these expectations in the 
curves, as Machlup does, is to broaden the 
concepts beyond the point of usefulness. 
Machlup points to the fact that margins 
vary among different firms, for the same firm 
at different times, and among different prod- 
ucts of the same firms. He finds in this evi- 
dence that prices are not set on a “cost-plus” 
average markup basis. Oliver’s reply is that 
this evidence merely shows that a simple av- 
erage cost theory of pricing is incomplete, 
and does not prove that firms attempt to 
maximize their profits. 

From the empirical evidence Oliver is in- 
clined to conclude that businessmen are con- 
servative and cautious about price changes, 
do not exhibit an alertness or readiness to 
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adjust to changed cost or demand conditions, 
and are so engrossed with non-pricing mat- 
ters that they do not have time to attempt to 
equate marginal cost and marginal revenue. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 The Right Price. (New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 
West 31st Street, n. d. Pp. 16.) 


A survey of department stores to find out 
for soft goods the prices desired by the ma- 
jority of stores. The report presents item by 
item the prices submitted and the proportion 
of stores desiring the particular item at the 
particular price. 

An eight page mimeographed supplement 
reports the results of a “Quick Questionnaire 
on Prices, Sales, and Quality.” This survey 
was taken early in May, 1947. Over 95 per 
cent of the reporting stores had noted an in- 
crease in consumer resistance. Two-thirds 
stated that the resistance was general, not se- 
lective and that it related to both price and 
quality. Typical comments of the retailers 
are given verbatim. 


21.2 Canadian War-Time Price Controls, 
1941-6. K. W. Taylor. Statutes, Or- 
ders, and Official Statements Relat- 
ing to Canadian War-Time Economic 
Controls. Sheila I. Stewart. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, February, 1947. 


The first of these related articles reviews in 
detail the changing nature of Canadian price 
controls, progressing from the relatively free 
period of 1939-1941 to that of widespread 
control in the period 1942-1945, and finally 
to the decontrol stage beginning in mid-1945 
and extending to the present. Although 
prices had sharply increased in the first 
months of the war, they leveled off until the 
early part of 1941.A nine per cent increase in 
the wholesale price index at this time led to 
the freezing of prices as of September 15- 
October 15, 1941. 

As inequities arose under this plan, adjust- 
ments were made, including use of a method 
known as “rolling back and sharing the 
squeeze” whereby cost increases were di- 


vided between levels in the channels of dis- 
tribution. Where “‘squeezes” became too bur- 
densome subsidies were allowed, subject to 
“profit control.” Gradually, too, price ceil- 
ings were made uniform for producers by 
zones or on basing points, with prescribed 
markups for wholesalers and _ retailers 
(though concerns which normally operated 
on below-average margins were required to 
continue on the old basis). 

The problem of distributing shortage items 
was attacked at the consumer level by ration- 
ing and at trade levels by ruling that produc- 
ers were to distribute goods to customers in 
the proportions obtaining in 1941. To pre- 
vent further wage increases subsidies also 
were placed upon certain basic foods. 

The program of decontrol embodied the re- 
moval of supply restrictions, relaxation of 
distribution controls, increasing liberality in 
allowing price adjustments, transferring sub- 
sidies into price increases, and outright price 
decontrol in all but a limited field of goods. 

The author concludes that in spite of re- 
cent price increases the program has enabled 
Canada to emerge from the war and postwar 
period in good shape and with a much smaller 
war cost than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The second and companion article is an 
extensive bibliography of the Canadian war- 
time economic controls. 


21.3 The Problem of Price Level in Canada. 
D. C. MacGregor, Canadian Fournal 
of Economics and Political Science, 
May, 1947. 

After pointing out that prices in Canada 
have risen quite rapidly since the end of the 
war, the author states that important busi- 
ness, agricultural, and labor union groups, for 
reasons of profit or power, have come to 
favor inflationary price changes, or at least 
to oppose anti-inflationary measures. He 
makes the interesting point that this atti- 
tude parallels that which obtained among 
corresponding groups in Germany during the 
period 1920-1923, and that not until immi- 
nent collapse became both apparent and in- 
evitable did these groups shift their position. 

Although Professor MacGregor does not 
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believe that inflation in Canada is likely to 
reach the extremes suffered by Germany, he 
suggests that there is an optimum level of 
prices which, ideally, might result in a na- 
tional income-to-taxation ratio similar to 
that characteristic of the more prosperous 
years of the inter-war period. Of the controls 
that might be utilized to work toward such 
a goal, specific price ceilings are no longer 
popular or effective and are being loosened 
or removed completely; only general con- 
trols, primarily in the form of government fis- 
cal policies, seem to remain available. 

Many of the uncertainties and difficulties 
of the situation—lack of adequate data, con- 
tinued existence of scarcities, varying ef- 
fects on production of conditions of imperfect 
and monopolistic competition, governmental 
budget and taxation problems, fluctuations 
in money supply, the present increasing in- 
vestment rate, and the requirements of for- 
eign trade and foreign exchange—are dis- 
cussed at length. The author repeatedly 
warns that these uncertainties require that 
any forecast or suggestion as to policy be 
considered as highly tentative. An explana- 
tory and statistical appendix accompanies 
the body of the article. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 This Changed America. (New York: 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd Street, 1947. Pp. 20.) 

A compilation of figures and charts pictur- 
ing the remarkable growth of our economy 
and its greater market potentials. Most of 
the data run from about 1939 to 1947, al- 
though statistics on selected years run back 
much farther in some instances. 

Since 1939 the middle-income group has 
risen from 26.3 per cent of total families to 
48.9 per cent; salary and wage payments 
from $42.2 to $105.2 billions (1946). Before 
1939 average weekly wages doubled in 29 
years; after 1939, they nearly doubled in 
only 8 years—while prices went up less than 
two-thirds as much. Estimates for a hypo- 
thetical executive’s family of four and a wage 
earner’s family of the same size indicate a 
drop in the discretionary spending power of 
the former from $1,365 in 1935-36 to $1,079 


on January I, 1947, whereas the latter in- 
creased its discretionary spending power 
from $504 to $756. 

Other tables and charts fill out the picture 
of our “new economy,” as the study terms 
it. 


22.2 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Marketing Di- 
vision 

State and Regional Market Indicators 
1939-1945. Includes a series of measures of 
shifts in economic activities during the com- 
plete war period, thus providing, on the basis 
of both the national and the geographic po- 
tential, a general guide for the distribution or 
redistribution of selling, advertising, and pro- 
motional effort. (20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


22.3 Annual Survey of Buying Power. Sa/es 
Management, May 10, 1947. 


The eighteenth edition of Sales Manage- 
ment’s annual analysis of buying power con- 
tains one important addition in geographical 
coverage—Canadian provinces are included 
for the first time— and incorporates cetrain 
improvements in the presentation of ac- 
cepted series, particularly in the grouping to- 
gether of city and county data. As before, the 
body of the report is made up of estimates of 
current population, retail and wholesale 
sales, and buying income data, together with 
“Sales-Advertising Controls” for 1946, by 
detailed geographical subdivisions. 


22.4 A Basic Marketing Chart of the United 
States. (New York: Research Com- 
pany of America, 341 Madison Ave- 
nue, 1947.) 

The sixth edition of this “quick-reference” 
chart. 


22.5 Let’s Take a Walk Down Main Street. 
(Chicago: Simmonds and Simmonds, 
Inc., 201 North Wells Street, n. d. 
Pp. 22.) 


“Main Street” refers to those cities and 
towns with less than 25,000 population. This 
booklet calls attention to the importance of 
Main Street as a market, i.e., that 60 per cent 
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of the population trades there and that 43 
per cent of all retail sales are made there. 
Both the farm and non-farm aspects of the 
market are analyzed. Evidence is presented 
to show that national brand merchandise is 
of much greater importance in Main Street 
towns than it is in the larger cities. 


22.6 The National Negro Market. (New 
York: Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, n. d. Pp. 12.) 


This is a summary of a comprehensive 
survey of the Negro market made by the Re- 
search Company of America. The complete 
study will not be published, but information 
regarding specific products will be furnished 
upon request. 

The summary provides information, bro- 
ken down by geographic regions, regarding 
income distribution, occupation, and educa- 
tional status of Negroes. Shopping patterns 
are presented for groceries, toiletries, and 
drugs. The market for various items of house- 
hold equipment is analyzed, and brand pref- 
erence data are given for selected food items, 
toiletries, drugs, and automotive items. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 Market Areas for Shopping Lines. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, 
1947. Pp. 102.) 

Intended as a tool for measuring profitable 
markets, the study includes a map showing 
the 498 market areas of the United States, 
and a compilation of statistics pertaining to 
those areas. 

It will aid manufacturers and distributors 
of nationally advertised products to: I. 
Measure the purchasing power of an area as 
it applies to shopping-line sales. 2. Deter- 
mine the most profitable distribution of ad- 
vertising expenditures. 3. Establish sales 
quotas. 4. Allocate sales territories. 5. Meas- 
ure the effectiveness of retail outlets. 6. 
Compare the importance of the shopping 
center and its tributary territory. 


23.2 Cleveland Market Data Handbook. 
Howard Whipple Green. (Cleveland: 


Real Property Inventory of Metro- 
politan Cleveland, 1oo1 Huron Road, 
1947. Pp. 77. $2.50.) 

The 1947 Edition of this handbook pre- 
sents much information not otherwise avail- 
able in addition to pertinent Census data. 
Estimated population figures are given for 
Cleveland and for Cuyahoga County and its 
subdivisions as of July 1, 1946. Several charts 
and tables are concerned with economic and 
business data for the entire United States. 
The bulk of the material deals with Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga County, and the entire 
handbook is a valuable source of information. 


23-3 Washington’s 28% Plus Market. 
(Washington: Washington Afro Amer- 
ican, 1945. Pp. 92.) Baltimore. (Bal- 
timore: Baltimore Afro American, 
1946. Pp. 100.) The New Philadel- 
phia Story. (Philadelphia: Phi/a- 
delphia Afro American, 1946. Pp. 89.) 

These three reports on the Negro market 
constitute the first of a series to be published 
from studies made by the Research Company 
of America for the Afro American chain of 
newspapers. Some of the results were pub- 
lished in the April issue of THE JOURNAL (see 
Edgar A. Steele, “Some Aspects of the Negro 
Market,” vol. XI, pp. 399-401). 

The studies are ‘comprehensiv e, data being 
presented on family size and composition, 
occupation, income, rental value of homes, 
education and school attendance, war bond 
ownership, migration, reading habits, and 
social customs. Brand preference data are 
given for over 30 groups of products. Data 
are broken down according to rental groups. 
(See also item No. 22.6.) 


23.4 What’s Happening Now on the Pacific 
Coast. (San Francisco: Foster and 
Kleiser Company, Eddy Street at 
Pierce, April, 1947. Pp. 54. Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Sub-titled “‘A Digest of Facts for Market- 
ers,” this report contains over 100 condensed 
news items about expanding Pacific Coast 
markets and industries. The period covered 
includes 1946 and early 1947. 
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24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Psychology in Market Research. Er- 
nest Dichter, Harvard Business Re- 
view. Summer, 1947. 


Much of modern market research consists 
of asking people questions to which they 
themselves do not know the answers. This is 
especially true of the “why” questions which 
are intended to disclose motivation in pur- 
chasing. Respondents usually yield rationali- 
zations, when their true motives may be 
based on feelings of insecurity, or on identifi- 
dation, or on other obscure emotions. 
“Depth interviewing” attempts to probe 
these hidden motivations. Before it can be 
attempted, however, the researcher must 
have some good hypotheses, which may be 
derived from laboratory experiments, field 
observations, content analysis, or consumer 
panels. The author claims to have used suc- 
cessfully a panel of several hundred families 
about which not only such factors as age, in- 
come, and marital status are known, but also 
personality factors such as whether the fami- 
lies are governed by the father or mother, 
whether the members are secure or insecure, 
resigned or ambitious, escapists or realists, 
and so on. 


24.2 A Group Research Project on the Dy- 
namics and Measurement of Opinion. 
M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. Bru- 
ner, and Robert W. White, Jnter- 
national Fournal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, March, 1947. 


One of the shortcomings of the popular 
type of opinion and attitude survey is that 
the results are superficial, the significance of 
an expressed opinion is difficult to appraise. 
One of the aims of the new Laboratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard University is to 
develop an understanding of the dynamic 
role of opinions in normal adult personality. 
At present a study is being undertaken to 
get a deeper picture of opinion, its dimensions, 
its organization, and its function in personal- 
ity. By intensive study of ten adult men, the 
researchers hope to discover the direction 
and intensity of opinion, the time dimensions, 
the consequences in action, and the extent to 


which opinions may be altered or reinforced. 
The findings of such studies will be used in 
constructing door-to-door interview proce- 
dures. 


24.3 Interviewer Bias Involved in Certain 
Types of Opinion Survey Questions. 
Don Cahalan, Valerie Tamulonis, 
and Helen W. Verner, Jnternational 
Fournal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
search, March, 1947. 


Interviewer bias, which has been disclosed 
in every test that has been made, varies in 
degree with the type of question asked. The 
authors analyzed the questionnaires turned 
in by a number of interviewers whose own 
opinions were known. Statistically significant 
interviewer bias was observed in about three- 
fourths of the 51 questions analyzed. Marked 
bias was found on four types of questions: 
those that presented two alternatives, with 
the alternatives only partially stated, those 
that contained three alternatives stated in 
the question, lists of alternative choices 
shown to the respondent, and categorical 
questions which elicit many qualified an- 
swers. The least bias was found in questions 
that could be answered “yes” or “no.” 

The authors recommend, in view of the 
importance of interviewer bias, that in each 
survey the opinions of each interviewer be 
tabulated against their respondent’s opin- 
ions, that interviewers be more carefully in- 
structed and supervised in respect to bias, 
and that “‘yes-no” or open free-answer ques- 
tions be used wherever possible. 


24.4 Do Respondents Tell the Truth? Alfred 
Politz, Advertising and Selling, May, 
1947. 

The tendency of some respondents to over- 
claim or underclaim readership of particular 
magazines or advertisements because of pres- 
tige or other considerations is a well estab- 
lished fact in media research. In this article 
Mr. Politz first suggests that an approximate 
check on misrepresentation arising from this 
source can be obtained by comparing reader- 
ship claims to known circulation data 
(though he does not indicate how variations 
in per-copy readership can be allowed for). 
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In considering the problem of overclaiming 
readership the author reviews four tech- 
niques briefly: removal of the incentive to 
claim (by more careful questionnaire con- 
struction, perhaps?), thorough testing of re- 
spondent’s knowledge of the periodical or 
advertisement, adoption of questions 
phrased in such a way as to discourage 
claimed readership (of doubtful accuracy in 
his opinion), and adjustment of readership 
claims downward by the use of a pre-publi- 
cation confusion survey (determination of 
the proportion of respondents who claim to 
have seen an advertisement before its actual 
publication). Mr. Politz describes the use of 
Professor D. B. Lucas’ early (1937) formula 
for confusion adjustment and apparently 
endorses this technique, although pointing 
out that it cannot be considered to be com- 
pletely exact. After stating that techniques 
employed for making adjustments for over- 
claiming are not equally suitable for the 
treatment of underclaiming readership, he 
promises to treat this problem in the future. 


24.5 The Master Sample Project and its Use 
in Agricultural Economics. R. J]. Jes- 
sen, Fournal of Farm Economics, 
May, 1947. 


Researchers interested in surveying farm 
families may secure assistance in sample de- 
sign from the Bureau of the Census, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, and the Sta- 
tistical Laboratory of Iowa State College. 
These three agencies control the Master 
Sample of Agriculture, which was designed 
for use in the 1945 Census of Agriculture. 
The sample consists of 300,000 farms, lo- 
cated in three zones and 67,000 sample areas, 
such areas having been selected at random 
from a geographically-stratified array. In the 
1945 Census of Agriculture, farmers located 
in the sample areas were asked to fill out a 
supplemental questionnaire covering more 
detailed information than the general census. 
Other uses of the Master Sample are contem- 
plated, but the controlling agencies wish to 
reserve these sample areas for visits by their 
own interviewers. They are in a position, 
however, to be of considerable assistance to 


researchers who want to design their own 
farm samples. 


24.6 University of Minnesota (Minneapolis 
14, Minn.) 


Sales Forecasting Technique for the Indi- 
vidual Manufacturer. (Master’s thesis.) 


I. H. Wallace. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 The Philadelphia Frozen Food Market. 
Supervised by Donald F. Blankertz. 
(New York: The Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, 90 W. Broadway, 1947.) 


Dr. Blankertz and his marketing research 
class at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, interviewed a carefully se- 
lected sample of Philadelphia housewives to 
determine the size and character of the city’s 
market for frozen foods and the important 
influences bearing upon it. 

Nearly two-thirds of Philadelphia families 
were found to be users of frozen fruits or 
vegetables, or both, but the great majority 
of these consumed only limited amounts, 
purchased very infrequently. At the Febru- 
ary, 1947 rate of sales six per cent of the 
families buy one-third (on a package basis) of 
all frozen fruits and vegetables, and 22 per 
cent, nearly two-thirds. 

Interesting facts on the influence on the 
market for frozen fruits and vegetables of in- 
come, family size, package size, home refriger- 
ation facilities, accessibility, and consumer 
attitudes and behavior, as well as recommen- 
dations for more effectively cultivating this 
market are reported. (Available from the 
Institute for a tentatively announced price 
of 50 cents.) 


25.2 Frozen Foods. (Philadelphia: The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, March, 1947. Pp. 19.) 


First in a series of packaged food studies, 
this report is moderately optimistic about 
the future of the frozen foods industry. Brief 
sections are devoted to the history of the in- 
dustry, present methods of freezing and 
packaging, and the different markets for the 
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product. Favorable and unfavorable market 
factors are mentioned. It is pointed out that 
the industry has developed to its present sta- 
tus without any substantial amount of ad- 
vertising, except for Birdseye, and that there 
are definite possibilities for advertising in the 
future. 


25.3 Tuning in on Collier’s Homes. January 
1947. Pp. 29. The Collier’s Market 
for Cigarettes, Cigars, Tobacco and 
Accessories. April, 1947. Pp. 32. 
(New York: The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Ave- 
nue.) 


The survey of radio and phonograph own- 
ership was made among readers of Collier’s 
by the use of a mail questionnaire. On the 
basis of the survey results, it is estimated 
that Collier’s homes will buy more than 
1,500,000 radio sets during 1947. The great- 
est demand is expected to be for radio-pho- 
nograph combinations, almost two-thirds of 
unit purchases being forecast for this cate- 
gory. Nearly half of the families who expect 
to purchase have not yet decided on the 
make that they want. 

The second study shows that there is at 
least one person who smokes in 85 out of 
every 100 Collier’s-reading homes. In 38.1 
per cent of the families members of both 
sexes smoke. Cigarettes reach the height of 
their popularity among Collier’s men in the 
age-groups 26-35 and 36-44; cigars, in the 
age-group, 45 and over; and pipe tobacco 
arrives at greatest popularity in the 26-35 
age-group and remains at this level for the 
two succeeding groups. Fifty per cent of the 
Collier’s men smoke cigarettes only. 

Detailed statistics on purchase-unit, fre- 
quency of purchase, brand preferences, place 
of purchase, etc., are given for cigarettes, 
cigars and pipe tobacco, as well as data on 
ownership and brand preferences of various 
smoking accessories. 


25.4 Trends in the Sporting Goods Market. 
(Chicago: Snyder Business Research 
Reports, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
1947. Pp. 25. $10. Mimeographed.) 


Using a method similar to that employed 


in its report on “Trends in the Toy Market” 
(see THE JOURNAL, January, 1947, item No. 
25.1), the Snyder organization presents in 
the present report an analysis of national 
supply and demand trends for 35 major lines 
of sporting goods for the period 1929-1942, 
with trend projections through 1950 for ten 
major groups. 

According to these estimates the average 
annual consumer demand for all sporting 
goods in the 5-year period 1946-1950 will be 
66 per cent more than for the base period 
1939-1941. 


25-5 Survey of the Surgical Supply Trade. 
(New York: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, July, 1947.) 


An analysis of the market represented by 
the surgical supply trade, and a study of the 
trade’s readership preferences among tech- 
nical publications, were made for the maga- 
zine, Surgical Business. 

Total net worth and total annual sales vol- 
ume of concerns in the surgical supply busi- 
ness were estimated. A tabulation was made 
of the number of companies by financial 
strength and by sales volume. A more de- 
tailed breakdown of sales volume by type of 
product was obtained from a sample of con- 
cerns. 

The survey checked the number of read- 
ers of Surgical Business with those receiving 
other trade and professional magazines, and 
compared readership preferences among 
technical publications. 


25.6 LP-Gas, A Market Forecast. (Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Independence Square, April, 
1947. Pp. 36.) 

Liquefied petroleum gas has developed in 
the past 20 years into a large-scale business 
with sales of almost one and one-half billion 
gallons in 1946. About half of this output 
was consumed by 3,500,000 domestic con- 
sumers, the other half being utilized by in- 
dustrial users. 

The industry still has a vast potential mar- 
ket to tap, and there are many factors favor- 
able to the increased domestic use of L-P 
gas. The distribution pattern is confused, 
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however, and there is a lack of satisfactory 
market data. Furthermore, competition 
from the electrical industry will be substan- 
tial, especially as rural electrification pro- 
gresses. Aggressive merchandising by the in- 
dustry will be required. 


25.7 University of Washington (Seattle 5, 
Wash.) 


The Bureau of Business Research has be- 
gun @ national study of the future of compett- 
tive building materials, principally lumber 
and the products which compete with it asa 
residential and industrial construction ma- 
terial. 


25.8 Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System 


Construction and Real Estate Markets in 
1947. A report on construction volume, sup- 
plies and prices of building materials, con- 
struction costs, residential real estate mar- 
kets, mortgage debts, and prospects. Pub- 
lished in the June 1947 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 Meeting the Special Problems of Small 
Business. (n. p. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, June, 1947. Pp. 58.) 


After carefully defining the term “small 
business,” this statement of national policy 
by CED’s Research and Policy Committee 
cites evidence on the importance and desir- 
ability of small enterprises. It then proceeds 
to offer suggestions for the solution of the 
special problems of such concerns. 

For poor management, the cause of most 
failures among the “‘little fellows,” the report 
suggests the following remedies: advice of 
suppliers, trade association guidance, com- 
munity programs, management counseling 
services, special school and college courses 
and research, a clearing house for govern- 
ment services and information, and greater 
availability of research findings. 

While recognizing that more adequate 
financing of small and medium-size business 
is needed and suggesting various improve- 


ments in private financing systems, the Com- 
mittee is opposed to subsidies, direct loans or 
unrestricted guarantees on commercial loans 
“to business” (presumably all business, large 
and small) except in periods of grave emer- 
gency. In connection with financing the report 
makes several recommendations respecting 
tax policy that it believes would be helpful. 

Under the third and last heading of ““Com- 
petitive Opportunity” the report declares, 
“It is to the long-run interest of business, 
both small and large, to govern their actions, 
so as to preserve a maximum of competitive 
opportunity. The free competitive market is 
the heart of the enterprise system....” 
Certainly there are portions of the study a 
reading of which would profit the large busi- 
ness operator as much as the small. 


26.2 Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three 
Income Levels. Pp. 107. $1.00. 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for De- 
pendent Families or Children. Pp. 56. 
$.75. The Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1946.) 

In the first study (reviewed in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, p. 280) the Heller Committee 
has superimposed September, 1946, prices 
upon its prewar standard budget, last priced 
in March, 1941. Assuming the maintenance 
of the same standard as in prewar years, the 
overall increase in the cost of living in Sep- 
tember, 1946, compared with the average for 
March, 1939, 1940, and 1941 was about 55 
per cent in the wage-earner’s and white-col- 
lar-worker’s budgets and approximately 70 
per cent in the executive’s budget. 

Although income taxes were important in 
these increases, the cost of food rose by 80 per 
cent or more in each budget, clothing and 
house furnishings by more than $0 per cent, 
automobile operation by 35 to 50 per cent, 
medical and dental care by 20 to 40 per cent, 
and recreation cost by more than §0 per cent. 
Rents increased only nominally but the pur- 
chase price of houses rose by 65 per cent. 

The second study presents a budget for de- 
pendent families. It attempts to set forth a 
standard which will preserve health and ef- 
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ficiency but one which will be within the lim- 
its of support that might be expected from a 
welfare agency. For a stipulated family of 
four, the budget provides for the expenditure 
of approximately $141 per month as of Sep- 
tember, 1946. 


26.3 The Psychological Barometer of Public 
Attitudes. Henry C. Link, Yournal of 
Applied Psychology, April, 1947. 


The Psychological Corporation, beginning 
in September 1932, has made nation-wide 
polls of public opinion and buying habits four 
times each year with 10,000 personal inter- 
views and twice a year with 5,000 interviews. 
The latest survey, with 5,000 interviews was 
made during October 1946. Some of the find- 
ings: 67 per cent of the respondents do not 
like the closed shop (even among union mem- 
bers the opposing vote was §5 per cent); 82 
per cent believe in the right of workers to or- 
ganize into unions; 76 per cent believe the 
individual must assume responsibility for 
getting a job; and 18 per cent think the gov- 
ernment should see to it that every man has 
a job. 

In response to a poorly-worded question 
(“What do you think would do most to keep 
prices down: the OPA and its price ceilings; 
or free competition by business without 
OPA?”’) the public reversed its attitude of 
April 1946 (when the question was worded 
differently) and voted 65 per cent for free 
competition. 


26.4 New Applications for Market Research. 
Wroe Alderson, Sales Management, 
February 1, to April 15, 1947. 


In this series of six short articles the author 
describes how market research methods may 
be adapted to provide answers for certain im- 
portant marketing questions. Determination 
of selling price, measurement of the market 
for a new type of product, gauging the 
strength of the buying urge, and evaluating 
a merchandise plan are among the problems 
he has attacked with interesting research ap- 
proaches. The special techniques to be used 
in each case (almost all are variations of the 
questionnaire method) are explained fully. 
Two other problems, determination of “mar- 


ket position,” and estimation of responsive- 
ness to sales efforts, also are examined and 
recommendations of a rather general nature 
made. 


26.5 Standards for Surveying Agencies. Stu- 
art C. Dodd, Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Spring, 1947. 

The number of agencies conducting sample 
surveys has grown so rapidly and the impor- 
tance of their polls has become so great that 
many feel there is need for standards to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad workman- 
ship. Such standards might be used by clients 
in setting up membership or certification re- 
quirements. Dr. Dodd presents a detailed 
and elaborate list of factors to be rated, 
grouped under the headings of agency cre- 
dence standards, questionnaire standards, 
sampling, interviewing, reporting, and ad- 
ministrative standards. For each item he in- 
dicates a minimum and a maximum stand- 


ard. 


26.6 A Survey of Stockholder Relations Ac- 
tivities. (n. p. Prepared by Verne 
Burnett in cooperation with Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and The 
Journal of Capital. Pp. 36.) 

Based on a comprehensive questionnaire 
returned by 100 American corporations 
which have apparently been especially active 
in this field. 

Some form of financial or investor adver- 
tising was utilized by 37 of the companies (27 
did not report on this part of the question- 
naire), but only 12 have surveyed any stock- 
holders as individuals by mail or personal in- 
terview to obtain factual or opinion informa- 
tion. 

The most needed improvement in handling 
stockholder relations is the “more frequent, 
complete and comprehensive reporting of all 
phases of activity, operational as well as fi- 
nancial,” according to the responding con- 
cerns. Statistical analysis of the returns on 
the many other questions of stockholder re- 
lations that were asked are presented in some 


25 tables. (Available from the Association of 


National Advertisers, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City.) 
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26.7 Business Turn-Over and Causes of 
Failure. Melville J. Ulmer and Alice 
Nielsen, Survey of Current Business, 
April, 1947. 

A continuing Department of Commerce 
series records the number of business firms in 
operation, and the number of new, trans- 
ferred, and discontinued firms. During 1945 
and 1946 this series showed a tremendous in- 
flux of new concerns, totaling about a million 
and bringing the business population to an 
all-time peak. Since mortality rates are al- 
ways high among new enterprises it has been 
expected that many of the businesses started 
since the war would soon fail. Discontinu- 
ances reported have, however, risen only 
moderately since 1944. On the other hand, 
transfers have risen sharply. 

To find what proportion of these transfers 
and discontinuances represent failures, the 
Department sent questionnaires to a strati- 
fied 2} per cent sample of the firms which had 
been liquidated or sold in the second quarter 
of 1946. It was found that only one-third of 
the disposals were made in order to avoid 
financial loss. Firms sold because of illness, 
death, or retirement of the owner accounted 
for 30 per cent of all disposals. About one- 
fifth of the discontinuances and transfers 
were made because of more profitable alter- 
natives, and seven per cent in order to realize 
a profit. 

Of those firms sold or liquidated to avoid 
loss, the owners reported scarcity of mer- 
chandise and materials as the leading cause, 
with shortages of labor the next most impor- 
tant. Analysis of the age distribution of the 
failing firms shows that one out of every three 
failures occurs during the first year of opera- 
tion. Nearly 20 per cent of the entrepreneurs 
of failing firms were veterans of World War 


If. 


26.8 Content and Research Use of Price 
Control and Rationing Records. Rich- 
ard B. Heflebower, for the Commit- 
tee on Research Use of OPA Records. 
American Economic Review: Papers 
and Proceedings, May, 1947. 


It now appears certain that most of the 


vast amount of data on the American econ- 
omy collected by the OPA will be turned 
over to the National Archives, but that little 
will be made available in the form of analyses 
and summaries. Some 50,000 cubic feet of 
OPA’s records will be preserved, probably 
poorly filed and classified. In this mountain 
of material will be included the following: 
data on corporate net profits, profit data for 
departments or divisions of firms, break 
downs of overall expenses, break downs of 
departmental costs, product costs, balance 
sheet data, retail price filings, gross margins 
in manufacturing and the distributive trades, 
wage rate and labor cost data, production 
and sales data, information on trade prac- 
tices, and information about methods of ar- 
riving at prices of new and altered goods. 
These materials promise to constitute a price- 
less storehouse for research for years to come, 
but at present it is questionable as to how 
useful the data will be unless some project 
for analysis and summarization is arranged. 


26.9 Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Illinois.) 


Meat Rationing—W orld War II. (Ph.D. 
thesis in progress.) L. A. Bosch. 


26.10 Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations 


First Periodic Report of the Government 
of the United States to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
June 1947. This comprehensive report on 
farm, forest, and fishery production condi- 
tions contains much information of interest 
to those concerned with marketing these 
products or in selling to their producers. 


26.11 The Alaska Highway. (Washington: 
79th Congress, 2nd Session, House 
Report No. 1705.) 


An interim report from the Committee on 
Roads, House of Representatives, containing 
much basic information of value in connec- 
tion with analyzing the present and future 
markets of Alaska. 


26.12 Alaska Development Board (Juneau, 
Alaska.) 
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The Tanana Valley. A short report on agri- 
cultural possibilities which is of interest in 
analysis of the potential farmer market in 


Alaska. 


26.13 Fallacies of Lord Keynes’ General 
Theory. Jacques Rueff, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1947. 


The revolution in economic theory which 
was engineered by Lord Keynes has suc- 
ceeded so well that even anti-Keynesians, 
like Mr. Rueff, expect to see the next depres- 
sion met in most countries by programs of 
huge government expenditures. Those who 
believe this policy to be mistaken, but who 
cannot themselves understand Keynes’ the- 
ory, let alone refute it, may be glad to find 
that there are professional economists who 
think Keynes was wrong. 

Mr. Rueff is one of these. He finds the 
basic error in Keynes’ reasoning to be the idea 
that saving results in a deficiency of demand 
for goods and hence in a need for redistribu- 
tion of income to reduce savings or a pro- 


gram of governmental expenditure to offset 
them. He argues that savings constitute a 
demand for money, and that as savings in- 
crease the supply of money increases, leaving 
the same amount available for purchase of 
goods as before. The disagreement on this 
point of fact is clear, for Keynes explicitly 
stated that the monetary authorities regulate 
the quantity of money in circulation, and 
that individuals must adapt their desires for 
cash holdings to the available supply. If Mr. 
Rueff is correct in his views, underemploy- 
ment is not caused by an excess of saving but 
by an improper balance of demand and sup- 
ply of particular kinds of labor, and the rem- 
edy is not governmental expenditures but the 
free adaptation of the market. 

Mr. Rueff admits that tremendous gov- 
ernmental expenditures, as in time of war, 
can eliminate unemployment, but he feels 
that in peacetime such a program is not only 
unnecessary but undesirable as leading to in- 
flation and regimes of general planning based 
on the suppression of individual liberty. 
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RETAILING PrincipLes AND Metuops (Rev. 
Ed.), by D. J. Duncan and Charles F. 
Phillips. (Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 746. $5.00.) 

A new edition of any widely used textbook 
in marketing is an event worthy of comment. 
Particularly is this true in the case of a book 
which, because of its own merit and the ab- 
sence of other equally up-to-date texts, has 
played an important part in the education 
of retailing students in recent years. 

Although significant changes—mostly in 
the direction of condensation—have been 
made, the new edition is pretty much the 
same book as its predecessor. Most of the 
material is very familiar and justifiably so for 
it was well written in the first instance. Simi- 
larly familiar is the organization of the book 
although significant reductions in space have 
been made. 

Doubtless, agreement could not be had 
among readers as to the importance of a re- 
view of general marketing, in a book of this 
type, especially, a description and evaluation 
of retail institutions. This reviewer would 
like to believe that a course in retail mer- 
chandising is always preceded by one in gen- 
eral marketing. Examination of dozens of 
transcripts of would-be graduate students 
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from many colleges and even universities in 
recent months shows that this is not true. 
Hence, there may be good reason for con- 
tinuing to introduce a retail text by material 
of this kind. The authors were wise, how- 
ever, in reducing the relative amount of space 
devoted to this material in the two editions 
although about 10 per cent of the pages in 
the current edition are still so used. 

The authors make the same claim which 
has been made in the preface of almost every 
retail text that although the major emphasis 
is given to policies and procedures found in 
larger stores, comparable problems of smaller 
units have not been neglected. The reviewer 
is forced to disagree with this statement as 
he has in the case of almost every other basic 
retail treatise. The objective is simply not 
accomplished. The teacher must still guide 
his class in making applications of large 
store technique to smaller scale operations 
and in showing to what extent large store 
procedures may be so adapted. Many years 
ago this reviewer was troubled by this situa- 
tion. But experience has shown that the task 
of making the necessary adaptations is not 
too great. Yet he still wishes that retail au- 
thors would explain how and why this must 
be done in their introductory pages instead 
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of making the claim that their book covers 
the entire gamut of retail management. 
When the necessary class hours are available, 
it is suggested that the teacher may well sup- 
plement this and similar texts by the col- 
lateral use of such a useful small store operat- 
ing manual as the new one by Professor Co- 
mish or by assigned readings in certain books 
which are devoted to the techniques of one 
line of merchandising, and which are now be- 
ginning to appear. 

The authors have taken what appears to 
be a wise course in reducing the amount of 
space given to such subjects as advertising, 
pricing, credits and opportunities in retail- 
ing. But one wonders whether the price- 
making material might not have been given 
greater stress since marketing students do 
not ty pically receive training in the mathe- 
matics of price determination other than in 
this course. 

Doubtless, many readers of this new book 
did just what was done by the reviewer in 
turning very quickly to the authors’ evalua- 
tion of price control laws of the recent war. 
Although the authors have shown discrimi- 
nation in not attempting to present an elab- 
orate discussion of this challenging subject 
in a basic textbook, their evaluation seems 
to be of such significance as to merit quota- 
tion at this time. They say: 


“Looking back on the experience of war and postwar 
retail price control, it is evident that price increases 
were not stopped. While at times prices rose less rapidly 
than at other times, their advance was practically con- 
tinuous. In view of the strength of such fundamental 
price-increasing factors as rising consumer income, the 
scarcity of many goods, and higher wages, no other re- 
sult was possible. But this does not mean that retail 
price control was a failure. Neither does it mean that 
retailers refused to cooperate with the government's 
program. Quite the contrary! Without doubt, it may be 
stated that retail price control did retard the rate of 
price increases and that the majority of retailers coop- 
erated to this end. However, the experience makes it 
clear that price control is a very complicated problem 
and the difficulties of effective control at the retail level 
are so great that, except under wartime conditions, 
pricing freedom is to be desired both by the customer 
and the retailer.” 


This is a good textbook. It is even better 
than the first edition, a fact worth mention- 
ing since subsequent editions of textbooks 


are unfortunately pot always an improve- 
ment, at least in the eyes of many other mar- 
keting men. While this book is not the only 
useful retail text it will doubtless continue to 
serve well in many classrooms until other au- 
thors come forth with equally up-to-date and 
useful books. 
H. H. Maynarp 

The Ohio State University 


Let’s Tatk Rertaiiinc, by Clyde Bedell. 
(New York: Retail Division, Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 1946. Pp. 129. $5.00.) 


The author, a prominent consultant and 
former executive in advertising and mer- 
chandising, has written this book in behalf 
of the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, to provide newspaper advertising 
men with an intelligent conception of the re- 
tailing business. 

Within the covers of this compact volume 
the author offers a brief and useful manual 
of retailing economics, functions, concepts, 
and terminology. It has only four chapters, 
of which the first two explain the basic eco- 
nomics of retailing. Through what he terms 
the “Seven Keys to Retailing,” an analogy 
adapted from his previous book of that name 
he tells a simple story which effectively ex- 
plains the essentials of sound retailing. Chap- 
ter III summarizes the functions of the retail 
store’s organization, with an emphasis on the 
promotional functions which is appropriate 
to the book’s purpose. Chapter IV, on “‘Re- 
tail Terms and Concepts” is the longest and 
aims literally to enable the reader to “talk 
retailing.” Not a mere glossary, it covers the 
principal retailing terms and concepts in con- 
versational style, replete with examples and 
comments. 

The book does not attempt to offer the in- 
formation found in retailing textbooks or 
technical volumes, and those well acquainted 
with the literature of the field may find noth- 
ing new here except the author’s engaging 
style. However, the book would be of value 
to many in addition to newspaper space 
salesmen, including: (1) busy men in other 
fields who seek a quick but intelligent grasp 
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of retailing, (2) teachers in other fields whose 
non-retailing students need a brief source on 
essentials of retailing, and (3) retailing teach- 
ers, who may derive from the author’s illus- 
trations and presentation some ideas helpful 
as they too “talk retailing” with their 
classes. 
Davin J. Luck 

University of Illinois 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRacTICcEs (2nd 
Fd.), by G. Henry Richert. (New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 435. 
$2.00.) 


Since its publication in 1938, the first edi- 
tion of Retailing Principles and Practices has 
been widely used in high schools and junior 
colleges. This edition, the second, is filled 
with illustrations, organization charts, graphs 
and tables that should make it even more 
interesting and useful than the first edition. 
An abundance of new material has been 
added. 

In general, this edition is organized along 
the same lines as its predecessor. Both have 
eighteen chapters, with questions, problems 
and projects, and selected readings at the end 
of each one. The concluding chapter of the 
first edition on “Current Trends in Retail- 
ing” has been dropped, the chapter on 
“Types of Retail Stores” has been changed 
to “Channels of Distribution,” and a chap- 
ter on “Textiles” as well as an introduction 
on “Retailing as a Career” have been added. 
Some changes have also been made in Chap- 
ters VI and VII devoted to receiving, stock 
control and pricing. Both of the new chap- 
ters constituted valuable additions to the 
book. One wonders, however, why the au- 
thor does not expand on his statement in the 
Preface that “‘the present text is a complete 
revision and includes the most recent devel- 
opments in the field of retailing, particularly 
in advertising, display, and store layout” and 
explain the important respects in which it 
differs from the first edition. 

Since the prime function of the retailer is 
to provide customers with the goods and serv- 
ices they want at prices which they are will- 
ing and able to pay, it would seem advisable 


that consideration should be given to cus- 
tomers early in a discussion of retailing. Yet 
customers are not discussed until Chapter Io, 
following consideration of merchandising, 
advertising, display and other matters in- 
fluenced by customers’ wants. Moreover, one 
wonders why stock control is combined with 
receiving in Chapter VI, and why stock turn- 
over follows pricing in Chapter VII. 

The appendix is devoted to a listing of re- 
tail trade associations and of trade maga- 
zines and journals. In the reviewer’s judg- 
ment it sould be preferable to include the 
magazines in the bibliography which follows 
the appendix. Some of the footnotes could be 
more precise and complete, and some minor 
errors exist in the bibliography. 

Despite these minor shortcomings, the 
book has considerable merit. While the au- 
thor states that it “can be used as a basic 
text for a preparatory orientation course in 
retailing or as a source of information for 
students enrolled under a co-operative part- 
time plan,” the reviewer believes its useful- 
ness extends beyond these areas. Because of 
its clear-cut presentation of basic principles, 
its liberal use of illustrative materials, and its 
simplicity of style in writing, proprietors of 
small stores and those who contemplate en- 
tering retailing will find it contains considera- 
ble information of value to them. 

Desert J. DuncAN 
Cornell University 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING, 
Felix S. Towle, Editor. (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Intelligencer Printing Co., 1947. Pp. 370. 
$7.50.) 


“Classified dominance is recognized as im- 
portant, not alone for the substantial reve- 
nue it provides, but because of its high by- 
product values of local prestige, general 
reader service, and community influence.” 
This quotation from the first chapter of En- 
cyclopedia of Classified Advertising sets the 
theme on which a brilliant text and reference 
book has been developed. 

Encyclopedia of Classified Advertising is a 
thorough digest of newspaper classified ad- 
vertising organization and operation slanted 
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to the policy making level. It is primarily a 
broad, deep, and well-integrated collection 
of information for classified managers on how 
departments are conducted and what suc- 
cessful executives teach the workers under 
them. Thereby it serves as sound instruction 
for the workers themselves, especially that 
part which instructs in the two basic adver- 
tising techniques of copy writing and selling. 

This new volume has been published by 
the Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers. The information was 
compiled and written by a committee of 
members of ANCAM of which Bert Reh, 
classified advertising manager of Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era and Intelligencer-Fournal was 
chairman. Felix S. Towle, general manager of 
ANCAM was the editor. Thirteen contribu- 
tors, most of them classified advertising 
managers, have written the book’s fifteen 
chapters. 

The first chapter is an exhaustive study of 
factors determining rates, rate scaling, line 
and word rate discussion, “second paper” 
rate problems, classified’s challenge in rate 
card trends, and rate card specimens. Rate 
structure is so closely interwoven with other 
phases of classified management and overall 
production that this seventy-five page chap- 
ter could stand alone as a helpful, even 
though at times a bit glorified, treatise on 
the entire subject of classified advertising. 
The development of this phase of newspaper 
business from early times until World War 
II is briefly outlined. How the volume of ad- 
vertising, the character of the classified page 
and reader interest of the newspaper can be 
effected by the rate scaling strategy is devel- 
oped skillfully. Sufficient discussion is of- 
fered on the problem of regulating volume of 
advertising through rate scaling to subordi- 
nate profit to service or service to profit or to 
balance nicely profit and service. “In all rate 
scaling, the wise publisher keeps in mind that 
classified is a double duty department. Like 
any other circulation feature, even like news 
itself, classified attracts readers, builds and 
solidifies circulation. But where editorial fea- 
tures cost money, classified advertising pro- 
duces money,” the author writes. 

A six page chapter on personnel serves as 


an introduction to three strong subjects that 
follow: “Training—TelephoneStaff,” “Train- 
ing—Street Staff,” and ‘““Training—Counter 
Staff.” The first of these includes some of the 
best material of the book for use by depart- 
ment workers. It analyzes a properly planned 
telephone sales message and provides a score 
of hypothetical telephone sales conversations 
each having the advertiser offer a different 
but typical objection and effective answers 
by the saleswoman. The customer objections 
are so typical and the salesman’s answers so 
skillfully simple, that a careful study of these 
hypothetical conversations would fortify a 
bright young saleswoman for overcoming 
many similar sales resistance hurdles in her 
daily work. 

Presumably written by the author of 
“Training Telephone Staff,” the next chap- 
ter, “Training Street Staff” is in an entirely 
different vein and offers the worker much 
less constructive help for his tasks. From the 
viewpoint of the teacher of advertising, this 
is the one disappointing chapter of the book. 
The teacher might expect another chapter on 
how to sell, on hints and techniques for sales- 
manship. But the material is closely re- 
stricted to the subject of training the sales- 
man. It teaches little salesmanship for the 
employee. 

A high point of the book is reached in the 
20 page chapter on “Copy Writing.” These 
few pages are concise, graphic, balanced, rich 
in examples and illustrations. A student of 
any type of copy writing for any media 
surely will profit from reading this little 
chapter. I recommend it as collateral reading 
for any class in advertising copy. And yet the 
chapter adds little in the way of new ideas to 
the literature on copy writing already in ex- 
istence. It is built around the familiar “spe- 
cific,” “‘accurate,” “concise,” “right conno- 
tation,” and quotes generously from well 
known experts on copy. It is Goode, Bedell, 
Hotchkiss, Glim, Schwab and Townshend all 
rolled into one neat and condensed package. 
This chapter is good because it is well organ- 
ized, effectively presented and uses an 
abundance of well-selected examples to illus- 
trate its points. 

The subject matter of the chapter on “‘Pro- 
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motion for Classified Advertising” is under- 
developed. The subject is too important, too 
broad, with opportunities too varied to per- 
mit adequate handling in eighteen pages 
(not including those on which examples of 
promotional advertising are reproduced). 
Promotion within the newspaper—promo- 
tion for more classifieds, promdtion for more 
readers of classifieds, the use of standing ads 
for fillers, is given ample discussion. Nothing 
is written about the use of other media for 
promotion and very little is said about stunts, 
contests and promotional events. 

Chapters on management, budget control, 
censorship, credit and collections, typogra- 
phy, order forms, classifications, and tele- 
phone equipment are informative and valua- 
ble. The entire book provides a valuable ad- 
dition to advertising literature. 

Lesiie W. McCuiure 
University of Illinois 


ADVERTISING Propuction, by Ben Dalgin. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1946. Pp. 243. $4.00.) 

This manual of advertising production is 
an outgrowth of the courses in advertising 
which have been sponsored by the New York 
Times since 1930. In answer to repeated re- 
quests for transcripts of the lectures compris- 
ing this course, Ben Dalgin, Director of Art 
and Reproduction for the Times, has com- 
piled the material for this interesting volume 
on the mechanics of newspaper advertising. 

The author points out in his introduction 
that one of the important prerequisites to 
success in advertising production is ‘‘a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mechanics of adver- 
tising and printing processes and their po- 
tentialities and limitations.” This work does 
a very thorough job of satisfying that pre- 
requisite. 

In addition to its completeness, its clarity 
of description and explanation of the various 
production processes adds to the value of the 
volume, for veteran ad men as well as stu- 
dents of advertising. Specifically, the first 
two chapters are devoted to the photo-en- 
graving process, which is described in simple 
terms, and well illustrated in both black and 


white and in color. Included in these chap- 
ters are descriptions of line engraving, half- 
tone, Ben Day and Kromo-Lite processes. 

The next phase deals with composition, 
and covers type measurements, characteris- 
tics, and methods of copy-fitting. Following 
this is a complete discussion of duplicate 
plates; i.e. descriptions of electrotyping and 
stereotyping, plus a list of rules on the possi- 
bilities and limitations of both methods. 

The longest chapter in the book is de- 
voted to newspaper production methods, and 
is well illustrated with nine pages of pictures 
showing the steps that a piece of news copy 
goes through from the time it is written by 
a reporter until the paper is delivered to the 
reader. Included in this chapter are many 
helpful suggestions derived from actual ex- 
perience in publishing the New York Times. 

In addition to a chapter on monotone roto- 
gravure is another very thorough chapter on 
the more complicated color rotogravure proc- 
ess. Outstanding in this chapter is a series of 
illustrations depicting the color separation 
negatives which are superimposed to obtain 
four-color reproduction. Adding to the com- 
plete picture of the color process is a descrip- 
tion of the various types of color-copy suita- 
ble for color reproduction. This discussion is 
extended into the following chapter, which is 
devoted to types of copy available for news- 
paper reproduction in black and white. “In 
any process one of the most overlooked and 
least understood factors in obtaining good 
printing results is the part original art plays 
in good reproduction,” says the author. No 
matter how skillful the production workers 
may be, the quality of printing will suffer 
markedly if the material supplied for repro- 
duction does not satisfy good production 
requirements. This chapter is also well-illus- 
trated with examp'es of both good and bad 
newspaper reproduction material. 

The final chapter covers “The Production 
Worker on the Job.” It is in this chapter that 
the author draws upon the wide experience of 
the Times staff to describe the methods by 
which the production worker makes use of 
the production tools covered in the foregoing 
chapters. This phase is also completely illus- 
trated with sample layouts and copy, and 
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follows an ad layout through the various steps 
in production from its inception until it ap- 
pears in the newspaper. 

Included also is a glossary of technical 
terms used in describing the various produc- 
tion processes. The author mentions that for 
the sake of clarity he has avoided technical 
terms whenever possible and this glossary is 
only one more indication of the completeness 
of the volume. 

For students of advertising, or for workers 
in other branches of advertising who have an 
interest in production, this text should prove 
to be a clear, concise, and valuable aid in 
bringing about a more thorough understand- 
ing of the newspaper advertising production 
processes. 

FRANK SENGER 
University of Illinois 


Quantity AND Cost BupGets FoR THREE 
Income LeEveE ts, Prices ror SAN FRAn- 
cisco, SEPTEMBER, 1946, by the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. (Berkeley, California: The Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946. Pp. 107. 
$1.00.) 


One of the most comprehensive attempts 
to report standards of living for different in- 
come groups in a particular region is the con- 
tinuing study of the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Sciences at the University 
of California. The first of these studies was 
made in 1920 when budgets showing the 
typical spending patterns of families of (1) 
an Executive, (2) a White-Collar Worker, 
and (3) a Wage Earner in the San Francisco 
Bay region were drawn up by a joint com- 
mittee of the California State Civil Service 
Commission and certain faculty members of 
the University of California. Since 1923 the 
Heller Committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia has undertaken to price articles in the 
three budgets annually and, also, to revise 
the quantity budgets themselves whenever 
conditions have indicated the need for it. 
New items have not been included until evi- 
dence was available that the new article had 
become part of customary consumption. The 
usual test applied is that the item be pur- 


chased by more than 50 per cent of the eco- 
nomic group for whom the budget is de- 
signed. The Heller Committee budgets are, 
therefore, “‘not a photographic reproduction 
of the expenditure pattern of any specific 
group of families at a particular time and 
place. Nor are they what the Committee 
thinks people ought to have. They are, rather 
an attempt to define in terms of content and 
cost certain current and commonly accepted 
standards of living.” 

The last pre-war report by the Heller 
Committee was made in the summer of 1941 
at which time budgets were revised and pro- 
jected back to cover the pricing periods 
March 1939, March 1940, and March 1941. 
The average of these three years constituted 
a new base and was published in summary 
form in the edition for March 1942, which 
also included annual indices from 1929 
chained to the new base. During the War 
only wartime budgets were published; these 
appeared from 1943 to 1945. In the present 
report the Committee emphasizes that the 
standard budgets were priced in September 
1946 and are an attempt to measure the cost 
of a peacetime standard, that is, of those 
items which were included in these budgets 
in the pre-war years 1939-40-41. Although 
the Committee recognizes the probability 
that some changes in the content of the 
standard of living during the war period may 
be carried over into peacetime, “in the ab- 
sence of conclusive evidence as to the type 
and extent of these changes,” it decided to 
price the standard established immediately 
before the outbreak of World War II. How- 
ever, some revisions have been made to make 
the 1946 budgets more realistic. For example, 
“the medical care allowance in the budgets 
for the White-Collar Worker and the Wage 
Earner have been based since 1942 on the 
cost of group-practice plans which provide 
reasonably complete medical and hospital 
care.” 

The Committee’s aim in this report is to 
show what a pre-war standard cost in the 
first postwar year. This, of course, implies 
pricing identical goods and services in two 
periods, which the Committee admits was 
not always possible, although in the main it 
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was accomplished. Also the choice of Sep- 
tember gives a budget picture during the last 
days of OPA control and the Committee 
points out that prices rose rapidly after Sep- 
tember. For the person who wishes a more ac- 
curate budget picture under rising prices the 
Committee suggests the application of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index for San 
Francisco to the Heller Totals. This index 
is printed in Appendix A of the report. The 
report is composed of an eleven page intro- 
duction and excellent summary and eighty- 
one pages of budgets stated in units and in 
dollars for the three income groups showing, 
thus, annual costs for specific items in each 
family budget excluding and including the 
California state sales tax. (A family of four 
is used; a man, wife, boy of 13 and girl of 8.) 
A useful summary of these detailed and care- 
fully worked out budgets would be impossi- 
ble in a review of this nature. The net result 
showed a 55 to 70 per cent overall increase in 
the cost of maintaining a similar prewar 
standard—s5 per cent for the Wage-Earner’s 
and White-Collar’s budgets and about 70 per 
cent for the Executive’s. Your reviewer is 
happy to have available the first post-war re- 
port of the Heller Committee on quantity 
and cost budgets for the San Francisco Area. 
There is need for such continuing studies in 
other areas of the United States. 
HE EN G. CANOYER 

University of Minnesota 


TRANSPORT Faci.iTies, SERVICES AND POoLI- 
cies, by Emory R. Johnson. (New York 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1947. Pp. 
409. $3.50.) 

In this comparatively short textbook, Dr. 
Johnson presents considerable factual infor- 
mation about the facilities, services, and polj- 
cies of the leading modes of transportation. 
Included, too, is some discussion of govern- 
ment regulation and promotion of transpor- 
tation, as well as government ownership of 
railroads. The author’s main interest, how- 
ever, seems to be centered in managerial and 
operating questions of “‘practical” concern to 
students. 

If the book is judged according to this 


frame of reference, it serves reasonably well 
the needs of students who have a very lim- 
ited amount of time to devote to the subject 
and who want “‘facts.’’ Where are such stu- 
dents to be found? Surely there are not many 
in the large universities which offer special- 
ized courses in transportation, or in the lib- 
eral arts colleges which either do not list a 
course in the catalogue or offer one general 
course designed for students with a cultural 
rather than a vocational interest in transpor- 
tation. The author states in his preface that 
the book “‘is in no sense a substitute for the 
large treatise’ now being used by university 
classes, but is designed to meet a different 
need in college and university courses.” 
What the “different need” is, Dr. Johnson 
does not make clear. 

When I began to read the smaller book, I 
hoped that it would be an economics of trans- 
portation, and not a more or less traditional 
textbook featuring description of the several 
modes of transportation with emphasis on 
railroads. As a matter of fact, Dr. Johnson 
limits the space allocated directly to railroads 
to about 40 per cent of the total. (In older 
textbooks at least 65 per cent of the content 
was devoted to railroads.) The author is to 
be commended for giving recognition to the 
growing importance of pipe lines, motor car- 
riers, and air lines in the national economy. 
Each mode is given the dignity of a “part” 
heading. Dr. Johnson is also to be compli- 
mented for not cluttering up his book with a 
long and largely superfluous historical intro- 
duction, a temptation which some other writ- 
ers have found irresistible. 

Yet, considered in its entirety, the book 
leaves me with a distinct feeling of disap- 
pointment. I regret that Dr. Johnson did not 
see fit to discuss the role of transportation as 
a productive economic factor in the economy 
or to delineate the many interrelations of 
transportation with prices, output, and mar- 
kets. The modern textbook on transporta- 
tion, if it is to be adequate to meet the needs 
of collegiate education, must, it seems to me, 
be in effect a treatise on political economy 


1 Johnson, Huebner, and Wilson, Transportation: 
Economic Principles and Practices, 1940. 
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with special reference to transportation. 

Another source of disappointment is the 
paucity of evidence in the body of the text, 
and in the chapter references, of the author’s 
familiarity with recent discussions of trans- 
portation, other than those to be found in 
textbooks. With few exceptions, the chapter 
references are limited to works previously 
published by Dr. Johnson and his colleagues 
at the Wharton School. Many stimulating 
studies issued by the Board of Investigation 
and Research, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and other agencies, as well as valua- 
ble journal articles, are not mentioned. In 
consequence, the author has not enriched his 
book as he might have with fresh and signifi- 
cant material on this important subject. 

Ravpu L. Dewey 

The Ohio State University 


PLANNING AND PayinG For Fuit Emptoy- 
MENT, edited by Abba P. Lerner and 
Frank D. Graham. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
222. $3.00.) 


Although many reviews of this book will 
be written one of the most useful is undoubt- 
edly the first or survey article in the book it- 
self. Written by Albert B. Halasi it is a 
splendid digest of the views developed by the 
other ten contributors. Some notion of the 
book’s meatiness may be suggested by the 
fact that this survey takes 33 pages. To Mr. 
Halasi the problem of achieving full employ- 
ment is one of assuring “that the rate of to- 
tal national spending must be sufficient to 
take off the market all the goods and serv- 
ices that can be available when the popula- 
tion is fully employed.” His belief that 
“there are general remedies that will cure the 
disease regardless of its causes” may explain 
the failure to stress the range of causal fac- 
tors of cyclical fluctuation so commonly de- 
veloped in similar books in this field. 

Nearly a half of the volume has been writ- 
ten by the editors. Professor Lerner’s excel- 
lent 58 page essay on “An Integrated Full 
Employment Policy” includes a pithy dis- 
cussion of the economic and social objectives 


involved, a brief but enlightening commen- 
tary upon the chief proposals of his co-con- 
tributors and a familiar plea for the attain- 
ment of the full employment objective 
through the functional finance approach. 
Professor Graham’s contribution proposes 
stabilization through government guarantee 
of out-of-pocket expenses incurred by private 
enterprisers in the production of standard 
storable goods. Most readers will probably 
be impressed both by the relative simplicity 
of the scheme and the bold assurance of the 
author. 

Professor Mitchell and Professor Bu- 
chanan write on foreign trade and foreign 
investment respectively. Believing that the 
international aspects of unemployment mer- 
its more than 16 pages in a book of these pro- 
portions the reviewer regrets the brevity of 
their treatment, expecially since the obser- 
vations of the other contributors either over- 
look the problem entirely or treat it rather 
parenthetically. 

Essays by Alfred Braunthal, Edouard 
Heimann, Margaret F. W. Joseph, Carl 
Landauer, Hans Neisser and Henry Simons 
constitute the remainder of the book. 

The limits of space forbid discussing here 
the thesis of each of these stimulating writ- 
ers. It is inevitable that the diversity of their 
professional training and experience should 
reflect itself in their proposals and their 
sponsorship of particular programs. The pro- 
posed policies for public expenditure include 
stimulation of public investment, of con- 
sumption, of production in private industry 
and of compensatory government expendi- 
tures of new money or borrowed funds. One 
or more contributors also give critical atten- 
tion to taxation and wage policies, monetary 
and credit policies, foreign trade and foreign 
investment, and the role of antimonopoly 
policies. 

The authors’ general agreement upon the 
importance of full employment as an eco- 
nomic and social objective of first importance 
and their belief that this objective can only 
be attained through some considerable gov- 
ernment control of economic activity will be 
challenged but it probably represents the 
considered judgment of most students of 
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business cycles and economic planning. Their 
book constitutes a valuable addition to eco- 
nomic literature and certain chapters will 
doubtless be assigned as collateral reading in 
varied economics courses for many semesters 
to come. 


Hissert D. Corey 
College of William and Mary 


Towarps Wor.p Prosperity, edited by 
Mordecai Ezekiel. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 455. $5.50.) 


This book is made up of a series of eco- 
nomic surveys, one for each of the larger 
countries and one for each major geographi- 
cal region or grouping of the smaller coun- 
tries. Each of the twenty chapters, covering 
a country or region, is written by a different 
author whose present connections and back- 
ground are outlined in a list of the contribu- 
tors. 

The regional surveys are preceded by two 
chapters written by the editor giving a world 
view of the economic effects of the war and 
industrial possibilities ahead. A brief chap- 
ter “Summary and Conclusions” by the edi- 
tor, follows the regional surveys. 

Although chapters are not written on any 
completely standardized outline, the topics 
covered for each region fall largely under the 
following groupings: 

1. Basic characteristics and pre-war situa- 

tion. 

2. Impact of the war. 

3. Resources—including agriculture and 

labor. 

4. Relation of government to economic ac- 

tivities. 

5. Reconstruction problems and plans. 

6. Economic opportunities and outlook. 

Some chapters are excellent, others fair. 
The reader is left with the impression that 
the objectivity of the authors is questionable 
in some cases, particularly in those of India, 
Russia, and South Africa. Length of chapters 
has little relationship to the economic impor- 
tance of the region treated. China, Germany, 
and Mexico are each treated in 21 pages, 
Australia in 20 pages, while France accounts 
for 23 and Great Britain for 26 pages. Brazil, 


Czechoslovakia, Japan, and the United 
States are conspicuously absent. 

In spite of these criticisms the book is well 
worth reading. Most of the chapters fairly 
bristle with valuable facts and background 
impressions interestingly presented. “The 
problems, aspirations and plans of represen- 
tative countries in their struggle for prosper- 
ity” parade by the reader in an interesting 
and informative review. 

Vercit D. REED 
New York City 


Some TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE STATISTICS WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO VaLuaTion, by Nicholas M. 
Petruzzelli. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1946. Pp. 252. $3.50.) 


The object of this book seems to be to 
point out the weakness in foreign trade sta- 
tistics of the major trading countries of the 
world in recent years, with particular empha- 
sis on valuation and related problems, and to 
suggest practicable means of overcoming 
these weaknesses. 

The discussion is built around five main 
themes: (1) there is a lack of comparability 
in the trade statistics of various countries 
because of nomenclature, classifications, 
bases for valuation, and various other par- 
ticulars; (2) in many cases, because of valua- 
tion methods used, the foreign trade statis- 
tics do not represent the true commercial 
value of a country’s external trade; (3) there 
is a need for a standard procedure in reduc- 
ing national values to a common basis; (4) 
the cooperation of all nations is necessary to 
accomplish the task of setting rules or prin- 
ciples to be followed in this standard proce- 
dure; and (5) the best way to get this coopera- 
tion is through the machinery of a United 
Nations. 

The author presents a very thorough and 
detailed analysis of the above themes. His 
discussion indicates that he has good under- 
standing of the problems involved and that 
he is aware of the difficulties that must be 
overcome to accomplish the task of making 
foreign trade statistics more comparable and 
more reliable. 
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This book is a significant contribution to 
the literature on the technical aspects of for- 
eign trade statistics and it would be worth 
while reading for anyone interested in that 
field. 

Roy H. Paynter 
Ohio University 


THe Economics oF THE Paciric Coast 
PetroteumM INnpustry. Part 3: Public 
Policy Toward Competition and Pric- 
ing, by Joe S. Bain. (Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1947. Pp. 
130. $3.00.) 

““Few people today believe that free enter- 
prise should be entirely free of interference 
by government. ... We accept the need for 
a positive public policy toward industry; the 
question is what that policy should be.” 
Thus does Professor Bain introduce the 
third volume of his intensive study on the 
economics of the Pacific coast petroleum in- 
dustry. The volume deals primarily with 
questions of public policy towards competi- 
tion and pricing in this industry. No one, 
perhaps, will hesitate to accept the need for 
a positive public policy toward this indus- 
try, but the details of Bain’s proposals for 
that policy are not likely to receive such uni- 
versal acceptance. 

“A first principle of sensible government 
regulation is that the public attitude toward 
an industry should depend mainly upon the 
kind of results it has produced and upon 
how these results have affected the public 
interest. We should evaluate the results, 
then decide how (if at all) we desire to mod- 
ify them, and finally determine what meth- 
ods for changing them are available. The 
ends of regulation should be established be- 
fore the means are considered.” Bain under- 
takes to follow this procedure in considering 
alternative public policies that might be em- 
ployed with respect to petroleum. One won- 
ders at times just how far he would go in 
maintaining that the ends justify the means. 

The factual findings from which the argu- 
ments in this essay are developed are taken 
from the previous two volumesof theauthor’s 


study. They are summarized briefly in the’ 


present volume at least to the extent re- 
quired by the questions under discussion, 
and frequent reference is made to supporting 
material in the earlier volumes. No new fac- 
tual material is given. 

The conclusions, drawn from the earlier 
studies, upon which the author bases his dis- 
cussion of policy, include the following points 
among others: 

1. Crude oil prices and profits have been 
higher than necessary to serve as a lure for 
the desirable expansion of production. At the 
same time, efficiency of crude oil production 
has been low because of excessive competi- 
tive drilling, even though technical efficiency 
of production in the case of the individual 
well has been high. The net result of these 
conditions in crude oil production, in the au- 
thor’s view, include abnormally high rents 
to producers and landlords, together with 
wasteful and inefficient development of oil 
fields. These conditions merit the considera- 
tion of modifications in public policy. 

2. Refinery margins and costs were found 
to be quite normal and comparable to other 
competitive industries. Large integrated 
companies had somewhat greater efficiency 
and higher profits from refining than did in- 
dependent companies, but the differences 
were not considered highly important. 

3. Distribution, especially retail distribu- 
tion was carried out with margins less than 
costs. The losses were carried, in the cases of 
independent distributors, by subnormal re- 
turns both to capital and to operator labor, 
softened to some extent and in some cases 
by subsidies from producers—while in the 
cases of integrated companies the losses were 
made up from the abnormally high profits 
of the producing divisions. The high costs of 
retailing were found to be due in part to over 
capacity and the resulting inefficiency of op- 
erating individual service stations with small 


gallonage, and in part to the large amount of 


customer service given as a form of non-price 
competition. 

In other words, the over-all marg a for Pa- 
cific coast integrated companies was not ex- 
cessive relative to costs, but too much of it 
came from the production of crude oil and too 
little from the retailing of gasoline. More- 
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over, both of these phases of the business had 
recognizable elements of inefficiency. The 
main burden of the author’s discussion is 
what, if anything, should be done by govern- 
ment to modify these conditions. 

The author admits with complete candor 
that no action on the part of government will 
insure efficiency of operation and “proper” 
or “normal” distribution of income among 
the several phases of the industry. Neverthe- 
less he makes several suggestions, each with 
due caution, for the action which he believes 
will improve, though not entirely cure, the 
general situation. 

If reference were made to each of Bain’s 
suggestions the present review would be 
unduly long. Consequently your reviewer has 
chosen only two points on which to comment 
each of which is of considerable significance 
not alone to the Pacific coast petroleum in- 
dustry, but to marketing problems over a 
wide front. 

In the first place, Bain urges that inte- 
grated oil companies be disintegrated; i.e., 
that oil production and refining should be 
divorced completely from retailing. He sug- 
gests not only that producing companies 
should not be permitted to own and operate 
filling stations, but that exclusive-agency 
contracts between refiners and filling stations 
should be prevented. This suggestion is made 
because the author believes “that the serv- 
ice-station industry, if left to develop by it- 
self without integration or other close asso- 
ciation with or subsidy by refiners, would 
have more intense and persistent price com- 
petition, and that excessive capacity and 
excess selling cost would probably not tend 
to develop. Actually independent gasoline 
retailing should tend to produce low costs, 
low prices, and low profits.” 

But would it work out that way? The 
present reviewer recalls some studies which 
seemed to show that the small, unprofitable, 
imprudently located filling stations were the 
independents, while those integrated with the 
large producing companies tended to be 
high-gallonage and low-cost stations. It is not 
uncommon to have competition likened to 
evolution in that “only the fit can survive,” 
but often it is forgotten that evolution is a 


very long, slow process and so is competition. 
Retail stores too small for efficient operation, 
for example, are continually being forced out 
of business by the ruthless pressure of com- 
petition, but their places are taken almost as 
continuously by equally inefficient firms 
with, perhaps, exactly the same deficiencies 
of location, managerial experience, and so on. 
This seems to be the case with filling stations, 
grocery stores, and some other retail lines. 
Unless government does more than enforce 
independence as Bain suggests—unless, for 
example, regulation goes further so that the 
operation of a system of independent stations 
is accompanied by control over numbers, lo- 
cation, competence of managers, and so on— 
it seems doubtful that efficiency would de- 
velop any more than it has in grocery retail- 
ing. The latter, certainly, was highly ineffi- 
cient at least until the rise of the chain sys- 
tems,—and the inefficiency is not all out yet 
in spite of almost complete lack of the sort of 
integration between producer and merchant 
to which Bain objects. Moreover, Bain 
makes no reference to the potential costliness 
of producers’ efforts to sell competitively to 
completely independent retailers, nor to the 
fact that retailers might be led to carry in- 
ventories of competing brands as is donein 
the case of groceries and drugs, nor to the 
possibility of confusing final customers by 
the frequent switching of brands carried in 
the individual station. Still further, is it not 
true in grocery retailing that independent re- 
tailers use non-price competition more than 
do the chains, and might this not suggest 
that divorcement of retailing from produc- 
tion would not reduce the use of “services” 
as the principal competitive device. After all, 
clean restrooms and clean windshields would 
continue to be important to patrons, regard- 
less of who owned the stations. The present 
reviewer feels, with respect to this one of 
Bain’s suggestions, that it would be a futile 
gesture and that if we feel the need to regu- 
late retailing we had better consider going 
the whole way by adopting some yardsticks 
of potential proficiency and applying them 
as we do for doctors, lawyers, public account- 
ants, and public utilities. 

The second recommendation on which I 
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should like to comment is that the Miller- 
Tydings law be repealed. With this I am in 
complete accord, although I have some doubt 
that it would accomplish very much in the 
distribution or pricing of gasoline. It seems 
safe to say that a large majority of the aca- 
demic members of the A.M.A. always have 
felt that resale price maintenance was un- 
sound and that permitting it did more social 
harm than good. However, even if there were 
no practice of price maintenance with gaso- 
line it seems doubtful that there would be 
much competitive price cutting, any more 
than there is with sugar or cigarettes. 

Professor Bain has made a real contribu- 
tion to the study of marketing with these 
three volumes. The contribution is first to 
methodology. Exhaustive study of individ- 
ual industries in specific market areas is just 
what we need if we are to be realistic in our 
appraisal of marketing and our recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. The second con- 
tribution lies in the inferences that are drawn 
concerning public interest. Much, perhaps 
too much, of our past discussion has con- 
cerned itself with the interests of competi- 
tors. To focus attention on public interest in 
connection with a product used so univer- 
sally is a healthy form of self appraisal. We 
look forward with anticipation to more such 
studies. 

Rotanp S, VAILE 

University of Minnesota 


Books RECEIVED 


How to Organize and Manage a Small Business, by Nelms 
Black. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. Pp. 367. $3.00.) 


Mr. Black has presented a masterful plea for “train- 
ing, experience, and ordered planning’ by those who 
contemplate opening a small business of their own. He 
points out that without these factors the chance of fail- 
ure is two to one but with them the chance of success is 
nine to one. 

The book is well planned. It is divided into 23 chapters 
dealing with such subjects as opportunities in small 
business, personal analysis for those thinking of entering 
the field, factors to consider in choosing a type of bus- 
iness, and specific management and operating problems. 
Included in the latter group are chapters on financing, 
markets and customers, prices, books and budgets, 
costs, sales management, advertising, public relations, 
personnel, and research. 


Readers will not find this a handbook with all the 
answers nor does the author expect it to be used as such. 
He claims only that “it is a guide to further study and 
practice.” Certainly would-be independent business- 
men will find not only rich stimulation to analyze pros- 
pects for success before setting up shop, but also some 
specific management helps and guides for further study. 
Wide use of this book should reduce total business fail- 
ures. 


The Psychology of Everyday Living, by Ernest Dichter. 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1947. Pp. 239. 
$2.50.) 


This is an interesting book, written for popular con- 
sumption, and full of pertinent observations on why we 
think and act as we do. Many of the author’s observa- 
tions resulted from research work done for business firms 
such as Socony Vacuum Company, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Warner Brothers, and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Methodologies are not discussed, but 
emphasis is placed on some of the forces that motivate 
people to act in certain ways. An understanding of such 
forces will aid advertisers, educators, preachers, and 
politicians to operate more effectively. 

Considerable attention is given to the use advertisers 
make of their understanding of the basic motives under- 
lying human behavior in inducing the masses to pur- 
chase merchandise. A strong plea is made to social 
scientists to use the same techniques in “selling” 
American democracy and better citizenship. “Progres- 
sive educators,” Dichter says, “know what kind of in- 
fluence they want to achieve, but they tend to use in- 
effective methods, for they generally fail to utilize the 
psychological techniques applied by advertisers.” 


4A Work Manual for the Study of Nontextile Apparel 
Accessories, Karen R. Gillespie (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1943, 1947. Pp. 156. $3.00.) 


Detailed treatment of ten specific commodities— 
leather, luggage, shoes, handbags, gloves, furs, jewelry 
metals, jewelry stones, cosmetics, and soaps—is given 
in this excellent work manual. An extensive bibliography 
for each commodity and 13 projects are given. The out- 
lines to guide the instructor and students in their 
analysis of each subject need to be supplemented by 
lectures, exhibits, and other reading, but they serve as 
an admirable guide to a greater understanding of the 
commodities treated. 

Students of retailing and retail store personnel who 
master the material presented and follow through on 
suggested readings should be able to operate in harmony 
with the standards suggested by Better Business Bu- 
reaus and the Federal Trade Commission. Even more 
important, they will be in a position to render better 
service to customers. 


Delusions in Advertising, by Bert M. Sarazan. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Progress Press, 1947. Pp. 89. $2.00.) 


Bert Sarazan has produced in this short book a char- 
acterization of advertising and public relations which is 
both realistic and “futuristic.” He pulls no punches in 
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criticizing some of the current attempts at advertising, 
but matches criticism with constructive suggestions for 
a proper and effective use of advertising. 

His attitude toward deception and quackery is 
summed up in the following statement: “Advertising 
tricks and treacheries are practiced by damn fools who 
haven’t got brains enough to be honest” (P. 25). But he 
shows his belief in the fundamental values of advertising 
when he says: “Advertising needs no defenders. Ad- 
vertising needs only honest caretakers” (P. 73). 

The author believes that advertising should be de- 
signed to aid people in their buying rather than to sell 
goods and finds more and more advertising men operat- 
ing “‘on the side of the public.” He sees in this tendency 
“a hopeful future for the science of what we call ad- 
vertising.”” 

This book places Sarazan along side other practition- 
ers such as Goode, Powell, Rheinstrom, Collins, and 
Gundlach who have done so much to sell the advertis- 
ing profession on the financial rewards that will stem 
from a marriage of advertising with honesty and con- 
sumer interest. 


An Introduction to Business Statistics (2nd Ed.), by 
John R. Stockton. (Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath & 
Heath & Co., 1947. Pp. 478. $4.00.) 


Persons engaged in those aspects of marketing in 
which statistical methods are important will welcome 
the revised edition of John Stockton’s excellent book. 
Professor Stockton provides a basic statistics text 
which emphasizes the application of statistical analysis 
to fundamental business problems. The revision is not 
basically different from the original edition, but a sec- 
tion dealing with internal statistical records and reports 
has been added. This should prove a valuable aid to 
those responsible for writing research reports, particu- 
larly when use is made of data gleaned from company 
records, 

The entire book is well illustrated with examples 
taken from actual business operations. The use of mar- 
keting data is more common than in many statistics 
texts. Many readers might wish that the author had 
included in the data more current figures to illustrate 
trends, dispersion, time series, and the use of charts. 
Most of the data in those chapters are for 1941 and ear- 
lier. This does not injure the principles developed from 
figures presented, but does reduce the interest that 
might develop from the statistical material itself. In the 
chapter on business barometers this situation does not 
exist. All data in that chapter carry through the year 
1946. 

The chapter on “Collection and Tabulation of Ex- 
ternal Data” is an orthodox treatment of methods famil- 
iar to all marketing researchers. Treatment of sample 
selection is excellent, but does not include the recent 
technique developed by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Tables and problems are included in three appendixes. 
Especially helpful is an appendix which includes com- 
monly used formulas and a glossary of symbols. 


The American Radio, Report from the Co mission on 
Freedom of the Press, by Llewelyn White. (Chicago, 


Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 260. 
$3.25.) 


This is perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of 
the history and development of American radio yet pro- 
vided as well as an excellent analysis of its strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities, and responsibilities. No 
doubt many will criticize the book as the work of an 
extremist, but the effect from the needle so adeptly ap- 
plied by Mr. White should not be measured by the sud- 
den wailing of the patient. 

Mr. White believes there should be a clear-cut sepa- 
ration of programs and commercial messages. Not only 
would he eliminate commercials woven into the fabric 
of a program, but also relieve the advertiser of the op- 
portunity to build and control programs. The responsi- 
bility for developing a vigorous editorial leadership 
rests with broadcasters not advertisers. Advertising 
men, says White, are not good tenants of the airways. 
He believes it might be a “good thing for us all if broad- 
casters were to discover, as publishers long ago dis- 
covered, that a resolutely independent editorial policy 
does not drive away advertisers who have nowhere to 

The author would have broadcastets experiment with 
a greater variety of programs and particularly with 
quality types on a sustaining basis. Such programs 
should be promoted as vigorously as commercially 
sponsored programs. Advice is also given to listeners 
when he says “the listening public needs to be more 
constructively critical of its radio fare, and it needs to 
develop techniques for bringing its constructive criti- 
cism to the attention of the broadcasters.” 

Perhaps books such as this will help a young and 
powerful industry to reach the heights of public service 
and, at the same time, provide advertisers with an in- 
creasingly effective medium for reaching prospective 
customers. 


Effective Business Writing, by Cecil B. Williams. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. Pp. 427. 
$4.00.) 


Here is a textbook that makes a beginning toward 
filling the space between the college writing course 
and the business world. 

The book covers the fundamentals of good writing 
such as good business practices, forms of business letters, 
the business report, sales promotion, direct mail ad- 
vertising, the larger field of business writing, and other 
related subjects. It has a reference section of specific 
forms useful to any business writer. Students will ap- 
preciate the readings selected from the works of other 
writers which the author includes at the end of each 
chapter. 

An attempt is made to talk intimately to the student 
about business writing, telling him some of the princi- 
ples, common failings, and how he can learn to make his 
writing effective in the business world. Exercises and 
problems are given to provide practice in the funda- 
mentals developed in each chapter. 

The book holds the answers to many practical prob- 
lems of students, and businessmen hiring students. In 
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addition, the reference material serves as an aid to the 
professional business writer. 


Forecasting for Profit by Wilson Wright. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947. Pp. 173. $2.75.) 


Persons who expect to find in this book an exhaustive 
treatment of business cycles and how to forecast them 
will be disappointed. However, if the reader will finish 
the book he will be rewarded with a carefully coordi- 
nated analysis of the many factors that influence 
fluctuations in business and how to apply such an 
analysis in managing the affairs of an individual busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In arriving at business decisions concerning future 
operations the author urges individual companies to 
start with the sales forecast since most other business 
activity hinges on the volume of sales. Forecasts of pro- 
duction, employment, expenses, credit needs, and other 
elements of business operation naturally follow and 
depend on the sales forecast. 


Stress is placed on the flexible character of forecasts 
and warning is given to avoid rigid adherence to statis- 
tics based on assumptions. Since all economic forecasts 
are heavily loaded with estimates of future actions by 
human beings (consumers) it is obvious that the trans- 
lation of such estimates to figures does not make them 
more exact or predicted results more certain. A goodly 
portion of imagination and common sense, mixed with 
critical observation, and disciplined mind, and an un- 
derstanding of how people have acted under similar 
situations in the past are tools which Wright recom- 
mends for those engaged in economic forecasting. 

Mr. Wright is an industrial economist with the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. His book grows out of his ex- 
perience in applying economic theory to the manage- 
ment of an industrial concern. He has done a good job 
in meeting his objective to “describe some of the more 
important functions which a professional economist 
may perform for the executives who manage a business, 
and to enable the student of economics to be most use- 
ful to the management of a business.” 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


The Tenth Anniversary Convention at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, June 11, 
12, and 13 attracted a registration of about 
800. The anniversary dinner honoring past 
presidents was attended by the following: 


Frank R. Coutant—1937 

Fred E. Clark—1938 (unable to attend) 
N. H. Engle—1939 

D. R. G. Cowan—1940 
Howard T. Hovde—1941 
Vergil D. Reed—1942 

Albert Haring—1943 

Howard Whipple Green—1944 
Donald M. Hobart—1945 
Lyman L. Hill—1946 

Ross M, Cunningham—1947 


This was a most gratifying attendance. 

The program, with the theme, “Marketing 
in Action,” was practical and dynamic. The 
condensed program follows: 


Wednesday, June 11 


Luncheon Session 

Chairman: Donald E. West, President, New York 
Chapter, A. M. A. 

Welcoming Salutation by Hon. William O’Dwyer, 
Mayor of City of New York 

Address: Ernest R. Breech, Executive Vice President 
of Ford Motor Co. “The American Method of 
Pricing” 

Presentation of 1946 Marketing Awards (sponsored 
by New York Chapter, A.M.A.) 

Introduction: Ralph Starr Butler, Vice President of 

General Foods Corp. 

Awards Citations: Harold A. Richmond, Chairman, 
Board of Judges 


Afternoon Session—‘BUSINESS LOOKS AT MAR- 
KETING” 
Chairman: Robert F. Elder, Vice President, Lever 
Brothers Company 
Speakers: Earl Bunting, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, “Marketing in To- 
day’s Economy” 
Donald G. Mitchell, Vice President, Sylvania 
Electric Products, “The Job Ahead of Us” 
Harold W. Brightman, President, Lit Brothers, 
“The Price Situation in Merchandising” 


Thursday, June 12 


Morning Session—“AIDS TO BETTER MARKET- 

ING” 

Chairman: Dr. Vergil D. Reed, Associate Director 
of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company 

Demonstration: “Previews of Progress’”—Stage 
presentation of the miracles of science from the 
research laboratories of America, presented by 

General Motors 

Speakers: Victor Lebow, General Sales Manager, 
Chester A. Roth Co., Inc., “Our Changing 
Channels of Distribution” 

Red Motley, President of Parade Publications, 
“Let’s Get Back to Selling” 

Raymond Rubicam, Chairman of Research and 
Policy Committee, Committee for Economic 
Development, “Marketing Problems of Small 
Business” 


Luncheon Session 
Chairman: Edwin B. George, Economist, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 
Speaker: Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors, “The Na- 
tional Economic Outlook” 


Afternoon Session—“SELLING THE AMERICAN 

CONSUMER” 

Chairman: Elmo Roper 

Speakers: W. Howard Chase, Director of Public 
Relations, General Foods Corp., “Human Rela- 
tions—Key to Corporate Survival” 

Don Francisco, Vice President of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, “Responsibilities of Distribution 
in Today’s Economy” 

Lemuel R. Boulware, Vice President of General 
Electric Co., “Marketing’s New Mission in 
Product Planning” 

Ralph A. Young, Asst. Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Governors of Federal Re- 
serve System, “Spending for Durable Goods and 
Investments, 1946-1947” 


Tenth Anniversary Dinner 
Chairman: Ross M. Cunningham, President of 
American Marketing Association 
Speakers: Charles D. Jackson, Vice President of 
Time, Inc., Director Time-Life International, 
“World Trade—America’s New Frontier” 
Hon. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State, “The Prospect for International Trade” 
Presentation to Past Presidents, American Market- 
ing Association 
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Friday, June 13 


Discussion Groups held simultaneously in four separate 
rooms, as follows: 


Management of Field Interviewers—Carl Henrickson, 

Jr., Chairman 

Bee Angell—Bee Angell and Associates, ““Manage- 
ment of Field Interviewers” 

C. E. Hooper—C. E. Hooper, Inc., “Standards for 
the Control of Telephone Interviewing” 

A. B. Blankenship—National Analysts, Inc., “Stand- 
ards for Field Research” 


Copy Testing—‘“Information Please’”—Mills Shepards 

Chairman 
Panel of Experts: 
Dr. Daniel Starch, Daniel Starch & Staff 
Mark Wiseman, Mark Wiseman Course in Prin- 
ciples of Advertising Efficiency 

John Caples, Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn 
William B. Ricketts, N. W. Ayer and Son 
Marion Harper, Jr., McCann-Erickson 


Merchandising Market Research to the Retailer—Herbert 
Stephen, Chairman 
George P. Hall—Sales Manager, James Jamison Co. 
“Merchandising Market Research to the Retailer” 
Robert W. Sparks—Vice President, Bowery Savings 
Bank, “Packaging Investments and Banking for 
the Masses” 


The Farm Market—E. F. Gerish, Chairman 
Wheeler McMillan—Editor, Farm Journal, Inc., 
“How Long Will the Farm Market be Good?” 


Special Markets—Thomas H. Cardoff, Chairman 
James A, Jackson—Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, “The Negro Market” 
Eugene Gilbert—Gilbert Youth Research Organiza- 
tion, “The Youth Market” 


Pitfalls in Sampling—Paul K. Edwards, Chairman, 
Panel of Experts: 

Archibald M. Crossley, Crossley, Inc. 

Raymond Franzen, Raymond Franzen, Consultant 

W. Edward Deming, Advisor in Sampling, Bureau 
of the Budget 

Philip M. Hauser, Administrative Assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce 

Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper, Marketing 


The Theory of Marketing—Dr. Reavis Cox, University 

of Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Edward R. Dewey—Director, Foundation for the 
Study of Cycles, “Trends, Cycles and Sales Fore- 
casting” 

Joel Dean—School of Business, Columbia University, 
“Cost Curves and Price Policy” 

Ralph Cassady, Jr.—Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Los Angeles, 
“Demand Theory and Business Price Policy” 


Consumer Credit—Use and Control as a Selling Force 
Dr. M. R. Neifeld, Beneficial Management Corpora- 
tion, Chairman 


Dr. Clyde M. Phelps, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia 

Father Bernard W. Dempsey, St. Louis University, 

Co-chairman 
Presentations: 
Dr. Reavis Cox, University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. Theodore H. Smith, Montana State University 

Topics: 

Consumer Durable Goods, Savings and Consumer 
Credit; Consumer Durable Goods and Business Sta- 
bility; Pros and Cons of Federal Consumer Credit 
Control; Practical Problems of Control Enforcement; 
State Regulations and Restrictions; Reducing Credit 
Costs; Competition and Cooperation Among Consumer 
Credit Grantors. 

Discussion: 

Dr. Raymond Saulnier (Columbia University); Dr. 
Albert Haring (Indiana University); Dr. Park J. 
Ewart (University of Southern California); A. B. 
Buckeridge (Credit Bureau of Greater New York); D. 
Allyn Garber (Department Store Economist); Rudolph 
Severa (R. H. Macy & Co.); William Wilson (Com- 
mercial Investment Trust); William Wagner (American 
Association of Credit Jewelers); Robert W. Bachelor 
(ABA Econ. Policy Commission); Dr. Philipp Lohman 
(University of Vermont). 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The regular Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at 12:40 P.M., June 13, 1947. 
Reports by the Secretary on the number of 
members and by the Treasurer on finances 
and the budget were presented. 

President Cunningham announced that 
the next meeting was scheduled for Decem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1947 in Chicago, Illinois. 
Sleeping rooms are to be available at the 
Continental Hotel and the meeting rooms 
will be provided by De Paul University. 


MEETING OF OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS 


The Officers and Directors met at New 
York City June 10, 1947. Reports from the 
major committees were presented. On rec- 
ommendation of the Publications Commit- 
tee, it was decided that the editors of THE 
JOURNAL would be authorized to increase the 
size of the next two issues of THE JOURNAL if 
there was a surplus of acceptable material 
which limitations of size prevented them 
from publishing immediately. Budget allo- 
cation of $350 to make this possible was ap- 
proved. The Conference Management Man- 
ual, which was developed by a committee 
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appointed for this purpose, was tested in the 
conduct of the New York Meeting and will 
be revised in the light of that experience. In 
general, the Manual was accepted as a guide 
for future meetings. 

The new chapter at Akron presented its 
charter for approval, and the Board granted 
the chapter authority to operate. 


The following is a list of new members 
from April 16, 1947 through July 16, 1947: 


Abouchar, Raymond 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Allen, Jesse Bishop 

DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 
Alspaugh, Robert O. 

American Commerce Corp., Cleveland 14, O. 
Anderson, Carl A., Jr. 

National Biscuit Co., New York 14, N. Y. 
Anderson, John P. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Anderson, Orville 

Marketing Publications, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Andrews, Leonora de Lima 

Lee Andrews, New York 27, N. Y. 
Angell, J. W. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago 47, IIl. 
Aylstock, E. J. 

South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati 2, O. 
Batchelder, George M. 

F, M. Hoyt & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Beane, A. Jack 

McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Berry, W. H., Jr. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Brooks, Leslie E. 

Leslie Brooks & Associates, Tulsa, Okla. 
Burnett, Ed 

Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cahoon, John T. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Callahan, William S. 

Retail Credit Co., Inc., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Calvert, George Davis 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Campbell, H. A. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., New York 4, N. Y. 
Campbell, Marvin O. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., Boston, Mass. 
* Carlson, George 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Carson, Dean E. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 11, O. 
Casey, John F., Jr. 

James A. Coveney Co., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Cavin, Bram 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 18, N. Y. 


* Signifies Associate Member 


Chafey, Don 
Princeton Research Associates, Princeton, N. J. 
* Chambers, W. Craig 
Homer Ave., Perrysville, Pa. 
* Clark, P. W. 
1615 H. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Coates, Haskell 
A. C. Nielsen Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 12, 
Ontario, Can. 
Colby, Kenneth B. 
Portland Cement Ass’n., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Conlogue, Robert M. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
* Conrad, Frances V. 
S. W. Wilkerson & Associates, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Cook, James Allan 
School of Business, City College of New York, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
* Cooley, Nancy C. 
Chicago Certified Interviewers Ass’n., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Cox, Walter J. 
Saturday Night Press, Toronto 4, Ontario, Can. 
Cross, George E. 
Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ontario, Can. 
Cross, James S. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Cullen, Bernard N. 
Bronx Hardware & Supply Co., Inc., New York 51, 
Dawe 
Daugherty, A. C. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Davidson, Edgar O. 
University of Akron, Akron, O. 
Dawe, C. Newman 
Vanadium Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 
DeLaski, Edgar Gustave 
War Assets Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dellow, Reginald L. 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 
DeVoe, Merrill 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
* Dickerson, Russell E. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Dimond, C. Leigh 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dineen, Victor P. 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Druecker, Robert Pierre 
Robert Pierre Druecker Research Surveys, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis. 
* Drury, Ward R. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Chicago, Ill. 
Eaton, Walter H. 
Research Associates of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 
Edwards, Mark Wesley A. 
United States Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
* Egmore, Frederic A. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Elfers, William 
American Research & Development Corp., Boston 9, 
Mass, 
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Ellsworth, J. Orval 

Denver University, Denver 2, Colo. 
Engel, Jack 

Kirby-Block & Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
Falk, A. F. 

Beacon Journal, Akron 8, O. 
Fenlon, Edward P. 

Reiss Advertising, New York N. Y. 
Fetherston, D. P. 

Spitzer & Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Finkel, Stanley M. 

Schenley Dist. Corp., New York 1, N. Y. 
Fooner, Michael 

Graphic Reports, Inc., Washington 5, D. C. 
Francis, Louis J. 

New Syndicate Co., Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Freeman, Hershon 

University of Pennyslvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gaddis, Mrs. Marie B. 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Charleston 29, Mass. 
Gaffin, Ben H. 

Ben Gaffin & Associates, Chicago 1, Ill. 
* Gardner, MacAlan 

Ruthrauff, & Ryan, Inc., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Geoffrey, Leon S. 

Bureau of the Census, Detroit, Mich. 
Gibson, E. R. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, O. 
* Gillett, Clarence H. 

University of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
Glaeser, Walter W. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 
* Goelz, Paul C. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Tex. 
Gould, P. S. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Gray, Lewis G. F. 

Canadian Facts, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Gruneck, Theodore R. 

Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Detroit 26, Mich. 
* Griffith, Joseph F. 

Merion Gardens, Merion, Pa. 
* Gunsallus, Brooke L., Jr. 

1325-13th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Hacker, Paul G. 

Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 
* Hall, Florence S. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Halperin, Phillip J. 

Private Opinions, Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 
* Halterman, Jean C. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Harrington, Don 

15 Charles St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Harrington, Frank G., Jr. 

The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Hart, John N. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
Hartmont, Daniel C. 

Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Haskel, Harry 

National Coat & Suit Industry Recovery Bd., New 

York, N. Y. 


Hays, George O. 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland 13, O. 
Head, J. L. 
F. W. Dodge Corp., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Heineman, Eugene K. 
National Electrical Products Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
Hempstead, Emerson P. 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
Henrickson, H. O. 
The Purse Co., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Hiles, Sterling J. 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 
Hoover, John F. 
F. W. Dodge Corp., Cleveland 15, O. 
Huntington, Donald E. 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Jasper, Jack L. 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Jenness, Francis W. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., South Boston, Mass. 
Johnson, B. T. 
The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O. 
Johnson, L. O. 
United States Department of Commerce, Seattle 4, 
Wash. 
Jones, Vernon H. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 16, O. 
Judd, R. C. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
Judelle, Beatrice 
Haire Publications, New York 1, N. Y. 
Keith, David L. 
Peoria Association of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 
Kellogg, John A. 
Kellogg & Associates, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Kelsey, Chester C. 
National Association of Wholesalers, Inc., New York 
to, N. Y. 
Ketchum, Harry W. 
United States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Kinzie, George R. 
Civilian Production Administration, Bethesda, Md. 
Kirkpatrick, C. A. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Knecht, Fred R. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 72, O. 
Knight, Sidney 
McKinsey & Co., New York 17, N.Y. 
Kornhauser, Arthur 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Univ., 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Kuebler, Joseph E. 
Akron Beacon Journal, Akron 8, O. 
Leckie, J. Myles 
Elliot-Haynes, Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario, Can. 
Leonidas, George J. 
Canadian General Electric, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Levinsohn, Charlotte 
Kirby-Block & Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
Lord, Ted 
Ted Lord Associates, New York 17, N, Y. 
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Lorie, James H. 
School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. 
Lyon, Carl A. 
I. F. Schnier Co., Inc., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Lyon, P. W. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
MacInnes, Duncan 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Association, Toronto 1, 
Can. 
MacKinnon, W. Bruce 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Can. 
Maddux, Scott 
F. W. Dodge Corp., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Magoffin, John W. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 
8, Minn. 
Marty, Carl S. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
McCormick, Malcolm 
Fram Corp., Providence 16, R. I. 
McKay, Forbes 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
McKay, John E. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 
ye 
McNeill, Russel B. 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Adm., Soldiers 
Field, Mass. 
McQuarrie, Athol 
Association of Canadian Advertisers, Toronto 1, 
Ontario, Can. 
Mentzel, Jules 
Chapin Hoskins, New York 17, N. Y. 
Meyers, Robert A. 
The W. E. Wright Co., Akron 11, O, 
Miles, Stephen B., Jr. 
Sexson & Miles, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Miller, George U. 
Wagner Advertising Service, Newark 2, N. J. 
Moehren, Walter A. 
A. S. Bennett Associates, New York 16, N. Y. 
Moran, Raymond K. 
Kent State University, Kent, O. 
Murphy, Harold G. 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington, 
D. C, 
Myers, Robert C. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Nathan, Ernest D, 
Movieplan, Inc., Akron, O. 
Nordquest, Ralph 
A.T.F., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Obrist, Miriam Alice 
153-15 88th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
O'Grady, Alvin C. 
Canadian Opinion Co., Toronto 1, Ontario, Can. 
Olds, Edward B. 
Social Planning Council, St. Louis 1, Mo, 
Parkinson, T. Carter 
McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Pasma, Theodore K. 
Trade Association Div., Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
Paton, Crawford David 
LaRoche & Ellis, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Patterson, P. S. 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Pavitt, Matthew A. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, New York 18, N. Y. 
Pegler, Arnold R. ° 
Walker & Co., Detroit 2, Mich, 
Percival, F. W. 
MacLaren Advertising Co., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
* Philips, L. Leonard 
Graphic Statistics, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Pollock, Judd L. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Powell, Ashby Read 
Missouri State Div. of Resources & Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Prather, Dean M. 
A. C. Nielsen Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Can. 
* Profita, Joseph Carl 
New England Coke, Boston 16, Mass. 
Pullen, Rodney S. 
Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O, 
Putman, C, D. 
Towle Mfg., Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Rea, R. Ford 
Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. 
Ridgeway, George L. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York 
22, N. Y. 
Roberts, Evan O. 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
* Roberts, Harry V. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Robertson, Mervin P. 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, Akron 8, O. 
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